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FOREWORD 


It is most fitting that this, the first number of the Hartard Journal of 
Asiatic Studies, should be dedicated to the memory of our colleague who 
above all others is responsible for the existence of Far Eastern studies 
m Harvard University After the death of Mr Ko Kun hua JcMft 
m 1882 no Chinese was offered at Harvard until Professor Woods, 
among the first to realize the importance of this language not only for 
the prosecution of research in Buddhism but also for the development 
of a more universal culture, sought to awalen interest in the establish 
ment of a chair of Chinese at Harvard Consequently, in 1916, with 
Professor Woods’ hacking, instruction in the Chinese language again 
became available in Cambridge, so that, at the time of the formation of 
the Harvard Yenching Institute, Harvard was able to show by the actual 
presence m the University of an Instructor in Chinese that she was 
interested in the Far East 

Besides assuring the offering of courses in the Chinese language, Pro- 
fessor Woods was the prime mover in raising a large sum of money both 
in America and Japan which brought some well known Japanese lecturers 
to the University Everything was going smoothly, interests thoroughly 
aroused, and large sums of money promised for instruction at Harvard 
in both Chinese and Japanese, when the World War intervened and dis 
turbed all plans Otherwise, it is certain that Harvard would now possess 
chairs of Japanese and Chinese endowed by funds raised through the 
energies of Professor Woods 

His interests were primarily in the philosophies and cultures of the 
East, yet the example of his own life, the energy he expended in the 
study of many languages besides Chinese and Japanese, shows that he was 
a proponent of the thesis that a knowledge of the 5 " philosophies and 
cultures is impossible without a thorough grounding in the appropriate 
tongues On February 26, 1924 he replied to a correspondent ** It would 
be wi'er to do more honor to Japanese civilization by founding permanent 
instrnctorships in the Japanese language which will prepare American 
students while they are young, to become as familiar with Japanese books 
and newspapers as they are with German or Russian ” 
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We cannot undertake here an account of hie life that would do justice 
to the depth of his affection for the East and show the profound influence 
it exercised upon him personally Leaving this to other hands capable 
of managing the vast correspondence which will serve to document that 
aspect of his activity, we would quote in extenao the minute drafted by 
his colleagues George B Chase, Walter E Clark, Ralph Barton Perry, 
and Alfred N Whitehead, and adopted at a meeting of the Faculty of 
Arts and Sciences of Harvard University on April 30, 1935 This minute 
is published in the Harvard University Gazette foT May 18, 1935 

James Haugbtan Woods, son of Joseph Wheeler Woods and Caroline 
Prances Pitz, was horn in Boston on November 27, 1864 The f annly tradition 
on both the father’s and the mother’s side was clerical and academic After 
graduating from the Boston Latin School, he entered Harvard in the autumn 
of 1883, and graduated magna cum lauds in Philosophy and English Com 
position in 1887 After two years in the Episcopal Theological School, Cam 
bridge, during which A Y G Allen was his principal teacher and Phillips 
Brooks his personal adviser, he went to the University of Berlin and remained 
for three semesters His pnncipalteacher was Harnack, but be heard Paulsen, 
Pfleiderer, Kaftan, Ebbmghaus, Lasson, Runze and Bonng, and his studies 
embraced philosophy, as well as theology and church history The summer of 
1890 he spent in Prance, and the spring of 1891 at Oxford, where he was 
attracted by the lectures of Wallace, Freemantle, Pairbaim and Gore He 
then returned to Cambridge for three years of varied activities He was in 
charge of St Pauls Church, Natick, and completed his theological studies, 
receiving the degree of B D in 1904, as of the class of 1890 At the same 
time he earned on graduate work at Harvard m ecclesiastical history, and 
assisted Emerton in that subject In the spring of 1894 he returned to Berlin 
for two semesters, working m mediaeval and ancient history, epigraphy and 
philology, with Hamack, Scheffer Boichorst, Paulsen, Hirschfeld, Dessau, 
Klebs, and Schiemann Then after a year at Strassburg m philosophy tinder 
Windelband and in church history under Lucius he received the degree of 
Ph D in 1896 with a thesis on “ Erkenntms Theone und Causalitat ” At 
Strassburg he also gave much attention to Greek philosophy and to Greek 
art The Greek language he had known and loved from his school days 
Following up this interest he spent a considerable part of the following year 
\n. Italy aai va Greece, v;her% he hyok a trip vu the OjcV&'ie's and. Petaptmnesua 
with Dorpfeld He returned to Cambridge m the fall of 1897, and during 
the five following years was registered m the Graduate School of Arts and 
Sciences, working m philosophy and anthropology, and publishing a small 
volume entitled “ The Value of Religious Facts ’ From 1900 to 1902 he was 
instructor in anthropology, and in the second of these years he was also in 
stnictor in philosophy But the most important event of this period was the 
development under Lanman of his studies m Sanskrit and Indie Philology 
H» interest in Greek philosophy, and especially in the Cynics, had already 
led him to trnee the relations between Greek and Onental thought, and Wil 
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foundations of the broad erudition, the tolerance and understanding, and the 
quick, imaginative sympathy by which he was distinguished 

Except for a few scattered articles, his doctor’s thesis, and two small hooks 
on religion, all of Woods’s published work was in the field of Indian phi 
losophy His first hook in this field was a translation, in collaboration with 
C B Runkle, of Deussen's Outline of the Vedanta System of Philosophy 
In 1914 he published the Yoga System of Patanjalt, a translation of the 
Yoga Sutra, together with a commentary and super commentary This was 
followed in 1915 by a translation of the Ham Prabha, another commentary 
on the Yoga Sutra In 1922 and 1928, with the collaboration of I) Kosambi 
of the University of Bombay, he published for the Pali Text Society an 
edition of the first part of the Papahcasudam, a commentary on the Ma^hima 
Nikaya For many years he was engaged with Kosambi and later with P Y 
Bapat of Ferguson College, Poona, in the preparation of a translation of the 
Vtsuddhimagga , a great compendium of Cinghalese Buddhism dating from 
the fifth century This work was nearly completed and now awaits publica 
tion In 1934 he went to Japan to engage in the study of Tendai Buddhism 
Although he had first undertaken this work as a tribute to the memory of 
William Sturgis Bigelow, some of whose manuscripts be bad inherited, it 
assumed a growing importance for its own sake At the tune of his death, 
he was m the full tide of scholarly activity in collaboration with Yabuln and 
associated with his friend Anesaki and an enthusiastic group of younger 
Japanese assistants At the desire of these friends a service was held m the 
temple of the Tendai monastery in Tokyo — an nnusual evidence of sympathy 
and respect, and a permanent memorial to Woods will be placed on the spot 
where his old friends Bigelow and Fenollosa are buned 

Woods's work in Oriental subjects called for learning, patience, and a 
capacity not only to use Oriental languages, but to understand the Oriental 
mind, both past and present He possessed an unusual aptitude for languages, 
and achieved some familiarity with at least fifteen But his interest did not 
terminate m the texts themselves They were to him records of a system of 
thought or of a way of life, and he was never satisfied unless he could in some 
measure share and communicate the insight which they were originally de 
signed to express It was this essentially philosophical interest which led him 
through the Yoga Sutras and Buddhist texts to a study of the systematization 
of practical mysticism 

Woods s teaching and administrative activities created an opportunity for 
the demonstration of his personal qualities He was intensely proud of his 
Department zealously devoted to its interests and quick to seize opportunities 
for its development The appointments of De Wulf and Gilson and the 
creation of the collection of books in mediaeval philosophy were largely due 
to his initiative and efforts He earned the major part of the burden of pub 
lishing the papers of the late Charles S Peirce, raising for this purpose 
approximately $20 000, and supervising the editorial work He was always 
to be counted upon for any sacrifice of time or of personal resources that 
might be required to meet n Departmental emergency With his colleagues 
old and young he was united by ties of deep affection However remote their 
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special fields he followed their work and their careers with unfailing interest 
and cordial encouragement His students brought him their personal as well 
as their academic problems, and they never came in vam In his preoccupa 
tion and endearing oddities, as well as m the fervor and genuineness of his 
intellectual passion, he was to all of his associates a personification of the 
traditional ideal of the scholar 

Daring the greater part of his service in the Department, Woods conducted 
two courses in Indian philosophy given in alternate years, a reading course 
in the original Pali texts for students of Indie philology, and a lecture course 
for the benefit of students of general philosophy His other courses were 
ordinarily in the history of philosophy, with a growing emphasis on Plato 
The foundation of his character, as exhibited in his teaching, was a function 
mg of accurate and voluminous scholarship amid the delicacies of feeling, — 
a transition among shades of thought, rather than a choice among its schematic 
divisions His lectures possessed a subtlety of texture at once rare and de- 
•hghtful He was at home m strange places and knew how to lead others 
there Indian philosophy acquired meaning without losing anything of its 
exotic flavor His courses on Plato were peculiarly suited to his genius When 
he dealt with early cosmologies, or with Indian, Egyptian and Greek ideas of 
immortality, the beliefs of vanished civilizations became the intellectual ex 
pression of experiences in which his hearers shared He delighted m Plato’s 
blending of thought with feeling and imagination In Plato’s idea of the 
Good, with its emphasis on wholeness and inter connection, he found a norm 
which governed his taste, his dealing with his fellowmen, and his fundamental 
philosophy 

It is inevitable that a man so extravagantly endowed should be imperfectly 
embodied in his published works The soil from which these sprang, their 
context of unused learning, their surrounding and sustaining medium of ex 
penence and sensitive discernment, are perpetuated in what he gave during 
his life to his students and friends, and in the grateful love which this giving 
inspired 

Sebge Elisseefp 

James R Wabe 



PROFESSOR WOODS AND HIS LAST VISIT TO JAPAN 


Hideo Kishimoto 

Tvkto JurmjAL VvirtEsirr 

Professor James Houghton Woods arrived in Japan on December 
fourteenth, 1934 He had just retired from his chair at Harvard, hut 
his visit to Japan was not a mere sightseeing trip of a retired professor 
He had a special purpose in mind, to which he had very probably de 
*cided to devote the rest of his life This was his long entertained desire 
to study the philosophy of Tendai a sect of Buddhism Besides 
his profound interest and scholarship in Oriental philosophy he had a 
personal reason to pursue this particular subject, a reason which wag 
occasioned by affection for the late William S Bigelow Hr Bigelow, 
to whom Japan of the early Meiji era owes much, entertained an enthusi 
astic interest in the Tendai doctrine During his stay m Japan he often 
visited priests and scholars of this sect in an effort to grasp the main 
concepts of the doctrine The conversations on such occasions he care 
fully recorded Naturally, he was warmly accepted by the Tendai fol* 
lowers According to Professor Woods, he was not only registered as a 
member of that sect, but was even given a certain higher ranking On 
his death bed, he spoke of the problem of the life after death to Professor 
Woods in connection with the Tendai doctrine and asked him 6ome day 
to clarify the mysterious points of this philosophy And thus he left all 
the materials he had collected in the hands of Professor Woods Pro- 
fe««or Woods often told me how since then he had felt an almost spiritual 
obligation to complete the work of his late friend 

Professor Woods maintained that for the understanding of the thought 
of a foreign country the knowledge of that nation’s language was essential 
He himself naturally wished to follow this out as far as possible m his 
study of Tendai, and in the autumn of 1933 he began to attend my course 
m the Japanese language at Harvard At first I must confers, I could 
not tale it seriously, as it seemed hardly natural that an aged professor 
of seventy should be starting a new Far Eastern language I took it to 
be moral support of my new course and an expression of his affection 
But soon I was to find that this was not his only reason, for he always 
V 
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came to the class room better prepared in his lessons even than the regular 
students And thus he continued throughout the whole year without 
missing more than two classes The picture of him, sitting m a student’s 
chair in my class room, is still vivid in my mind In this way he was 
preparing for his study of Tendai 

Before his arrival in Japan, I had consulted with Dr M Anesaki 
IEfn in. regard to the arrangement for Professor Woods’ study in this 
country Dr Anesaki, who had been his friend since the Oriental Con 
gxess of 1902 at Kiel m Germany, suggested obtaining the advice of Dr 
K Yabuki XXX'S&tK 1 --, a dean of Taisho rJciErA:^- 1 University and a 
distinguished Buddhistic scholar Dr Yabuki accordingly examined a 
copy of Mr Bigelow’s manuscript which had been sent to us When he had 
read it through, he felt that, in spite of the keenness of Mr Bigelow ani. 
the scholarship of the priest with whom he met, Mr Bigelow was sadly 
misled because of tbe difficulty of working through an interpreter It 
must hare been a very difficult undertaking, for the priest understood no 
English, and the Japanese interpreter, with whom he worked, was entirely 
unfamiliar with philosophy, though otherwise a distinguished man The 
misuse and inaccurate employment of the technical terminology easily 
caused serious misunderstandings, which, once occurred, could not he 
corrected As a result of it, m the manuscript, Tendai was treated as if 
it were a mystery religion In particular the problem of tbe dismtegra 
tion of the soul was much discussed, but, although such a subject may 
well form some part of the Tendai doctnne, it can never be the central 
theme 

It is a well known fact that Tendai is a sect founded by Chih i ^ 
(531 598) in China in tbe sixth century on the basis of the Hokkekyd 
$£^13 or Lotus Sutra and was introduced to Japan by SaichS 
(7G7 822) in the opening years of the Heian (794 1191) period 
Its comprehensive doctrine is usually regarded as the highest peak of the 
velvjvaas, <s£ ’Bu/J&b.vam, lb yj %. taa ayAmbei vythvm 

and contains an elaborate religious philosophy, which entitles it to be 
regarded ns one of the greatest systems of religious philosophy ever 
known However, because of the linguistic barriers, it has been left 
untouched by Western scholars, and apparently the time was not yet ripe 
for Mr Bigelow to comprehend the full features of it Dr Yabuki, how 
ever, thought that this manuscript could be utilized by Professor Woods 
as a convenient approach to the mam ideas of Tendai, if ho Bhould begin 
with its mj stical thoughts So it was also decided to obtain a scholar of 
Tendai mysticism as Professor Woods’ personal instructor 
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On the thirty first of December, Professor and Mrs Woods, Dr Yabuki 
and I, after lunching at a restaurant on the square near Ueno ParkJ;£f, 
hurried down to Asakusa It was a cold winter day, but the busy 

streets were decorated with the fresh green leaves of bamboos and pine 
trees to greet the new year which opened on the morrow Asakusa is 
now chiefly known as a popular amusement center, but originally it was 
the precincts of Sensoji a temple of the Tendai sect Sen<?oji, 

which now is to be found behind the amusement center, is still the head- 
quarters of this sect in Eastern Japan Here, Dr Yabuki planned to 
introduce Professor Woods to the Rev K Shimizudam 
a priest of Sensoji and a professor of Tendai mysticism at Taisho Uni- 
versity, who had agreed to be Professor Woods’ personal instructor 
We were first shown into the Kwannon Hall a bustling center 

of popular belief, to observe a symbolic rite being held specially for the 
coming new year After regular chanting and the scattering of flowers, 
a young monk took a demon mask, and holding it high in his hand began 
to run A second monk with whip in hand pursued him, constantly strik 
mg the floor to make frightening sounds After they had run around 
the altar three tunes the rite was ended We were told later that this 
symbolized the chasmg off of evd spirits before the new year Following 
this, m the drawing room of Dempoin {&$£££, the central hall of 
Sensoji, Professor Woods was introduced to Bishop Omon and the 
Rev Shimizudam, and it was agreed that instruction was to commence 
by the middle of January The Rev Shimizudam told me that both he 
and the Bishop regarded this a rare opportunity for the Tendai doctrine 
to he introduced correctly to the Occident He intended to exert his best 
efforts to aid Professor Woods, and he considered the prospects to be very 
hnght But unfortunately this arrangement was never to be realized 
When the new year’s festivities were over. Dr Yabuki suggested that 
he might meet with Professor Woods to give him some introductory ideas 
on the Tendai philosophy before the Rev Shimizudam began his instruc 
tion, and Professor Woods enthusiastically accepted the proposal These 
meetings were held three successive times, on the ninth, tenth, and 
thirteenth of January, and lasted from the morning until about four 
o’clock in the afternoon In his Toom in the Tokyo Imperial Hotel Pro 
fessor Woods, Dr Yabuki and I eat around a single table Dr Yabuki 
spoke first, and I translated, while Dr Yabuki made corrections wherever 
the interpretation was not exact Then Professor Woods raised questions 
This triangular system worked very smoothly and successfully The 
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unique ideas m the Tendai philosophy were never too difficult for Pro- 
fessor "Woods to grasp His Tich background in various philosophical 
systems and his deep knowledge of Indian Buddhism always enabled him 
to comprehend fully Once m a while, some Sanskrit words, which he 
had taught me in Harvard, helped us to convey the meaning to him and 
would make him beam with ]oy Proceeding in this manner, I could 
see how Dr Yabuki’s immense knowledge was pouring into Professor 
Woods* receptive mind Certainly this might have proved a great occasion 
for the occidental study of Buddhism 

Dr Yabuki began his lectures with the six schools of the Hat a 
period (710 794), namely Kusha Hosso Kegon 

Jojitsu Sanron and Ritsu # Among these the idealism 

of the Hoss6 philosophy especially interested Prof essor "Woods The Hosso 
philosophy is based on the doctrine of Yuishda (v\]naphmatraia) 

To emphasize the value of emancipation, it explains this world as a mere 
illusion This illusory world is nothing but a product of subjective dis- 
tractions The process of the development of this illusion is minutely ex 
plained and is m a way like the emanation theory of Neo Platonism The 
paramount entity of this system, which corresponds to the One of Plotinus, 
is called Arayashiki (Alayavxpiana) Since Arayashiki is 

the key to the whole system of the Yuishda philosophy, various later 
theories and interpretations developed around it This Arayashiki was 
the particular point of interest for Professor Woods He asked Dr 
Yabuki to give minute explanations of these divergent theories, and 
asked such keen questions that Dr Yabuki was to continue his discussion 
of this subject longer than he had intended And as a matter of fact this 
unexpected hut welcome delay prevented Dr Yabuki from concluding 
his introductory instruction by the end of the third day as had been 
planned 

Bj the first tno days, however, we had already treated Nara Buddhism 
and had entered the Iletan Period (794 1191), of which Tendai 
and Shingon are the two main sects On the third da), Dr "iabuki 
began by explaining Chih i’fl chronological classification of the Buddhist 
canon, which was based on hi3 philosophical interpretation of the Buddhist 
teachings and has been accepted as the orthodox classification until the 
recent rise of textual criticism In the afternoon, he dealt with the doc- 
trine of “Kai-c** pfjff m Tendai This doctrine is one of the central 
element* of Tendai philosophy " Kai*' HI means to reveal and w c” 'fT 
universal According to comprehensive Tendai philosophj, all the diver- 
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the responsibility of collecting the ashes from the crematory case, -which 
is regarded, by Japanese custom, as the last important service to the 
body of the dead. The ashes were placed in a receptacle which had been 
carefuAy selected, from among various types of bronze kettles for wee \w 
the tea ceremony and which had been inscribed with his name. 

On January nineteenth, in. order to express our last respects to and 
friendship for Professor "Woods before his ashes would leave Japan, a 
Buddhist funeral was arranged at Asakusa. It was held in a hall of the 
very temple he had visited so happily hut twenty days before. His pic- 
ture and his “ lhai ” , a name tablet with his pothumous Buddhist 

name, were placed on the altar. Bishop Omon took the part of the pre- 
siding priest, and Bev Shimizudani was among the attending priests. 
Thus the funeral was conducted in full Tendai style, quietly and grace- ( 
fully; chanting, gongs, incense, and elaborate symbolic rituals All 
through the service I felt how happy Professor Woods would have been 
could he have been present himself Besides his former friends, there 
were present about a dozen of the most distinguished Japanese Buddhist 
scholars. Most of them had never met him, but they wished to express 
their deep sottow for the foreign scholar who had died in their land in 
the midst of his study of Buddhism On the first anniversary of Pro- 
feasor Woods’ death it is planned to establish a monument to his memory 
at the Temple Mil on beautiful Lake Biwa, by the side of the 

tomb of Mr. Bigelow. 

As an American friend later wrote me, if Professor Woods had known 
that be was destined to die abroad, he certainly would have chosen Japan. 
He loved Japan, as we Japanese loved him But the longed for chance 
of introducing Tendai philosophy to the Occident is gone Is it not our 
obligation to Professor Woods, as he felt it to be his duty to Mr. Bigelow, 
some day to accomplish this undertaking? 



PSYCHOLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS ON THE PERSECUTION 
OP THE CATHOLICS IN JAPAN IN THE 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 
II Akesvki 

Imperial Academy of Science, Japan 
General Obsenatwn, the National Reaction 
Japan's first contact with Europe, which had been opened by the 
arrival of the Jesuit missionaries m 1549, came to an end a hundred 
years later by the strict expulsion of not only missionaries but of practi 
cally all foreign merchants This consummation resulting in the 
nation’s seclusion is quite remarkable in contrast to the first welcome 
extended to the missionaries and merchants and the rapid extension of 
the missions in the last half of the sixteenth century The influence 
of the missionary work backed by the attractions of the new culture 
was so tremendous in the eighties x e, thirty 3 ears after the arrival of 
Aarier, that the missionaries thought the Christianization of Japan to 
he a matter of 3 ears or decades 

Certainly quite sudden a turn was the edict of the Taiko 1 the die 
tator, ordering the missionaries to leave the country at once (1587) 
But the capricious tyrant was not persistent m his anti missionary 
policy Not only were the missionaries largely tolerated and new 
arrivals admitted, but he even tried to secure semce of missionaries 
and merchants for the sake of bis ambitions towards the south seas 
Even when he crucified twenty six Kinshitans 11 in 1597, it was rather 
an outburst of his anger irritated by concomitant incentives than an exe 
cution of a definite policy His successor, Ieyasu, was more 

infinite? 'm Vis uinja tfi uupjn'vxKmg ’CafAnJiru ti teg-run, -yiti hn? 'axgiky 
favoured European merchants and pilots even in being well aware of 
the intimate connections existing between them and the missionaries 

1 Title which Toyotomi Hideyoshi 1536 1598) took in 1592 when 

he transferred his post of prime minister to his adopted son 

11 A corruption of the Portuguese word Chrtstan here used to cover the Christian 
religion and its converts In Japan jn the 16th and 17th centuries 
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The real beginning of a period of persecution and suppression may be 
dated at 1614, when a great number of Kinshitans, both foreign and 
Japanese, were banished from the country or exiled to Temote places m 
Japan The measures of interdiction carried out during the following 
decades by Ieyasu’s son and grandson, were almost necessary conse- 
quences of that event, which culminated in the entire suppression of 
Kinshitans 

Though the interdiction of Christianity had been started by an 
abrupt outbreak and oscillating in its measures in the beginning, one 
should not fail to discern in the progress of this policy a general back- 
ground of national reaction against the new religion and culture For 
comprehending the significance of this reaction one has to see that 
Francis Xavier and his fellows arrived in Japan when the nation was in 
the lowest ebb of her culture, m the last stage of a period of war and 
confusion lasting nearly two centuries, that the most hopeful time of 
the propaganda under the protection of Nobunaga fjf-J®, coincided with 
the coming back of a rising tide under his dictatorial rule, and that the 
reign of the Taiko, X obunaga' s successor, heralded a restoration of national 
prosperity and a renaissance of culture Thus the first welcome extended 
to Christian religion was most conspicuous on the parts of the people 
living in utmost miseries and of the local chiefs aiming at the aggrandise- 
ment of their feudal territories Though there were also some sincere 
converts of real Teligious fervor, they were induced to conversion not less 
through their dissatisfaction with, or ignorance of, the native religions, 
than through the strong appeal of Christianity Thus the revival of 
the national spirit as if inspired hy vernal breeze and shower after a 
long period of dreary winter was manifested in all phases of the political 
and cultural life of the nation It requires a separate treatise to review 
the phases of the renaissance One of the most outstanding features 
m it was the national enthusiasm of hero worship centered upon the per- 
son of the Taiko, the military dictator who restored peace and prosperity 
in a fairly short period of less than twenty years, and this point has a 
direct bearing upon our present subject There was a general back 
ground of national revival but its effects upon Catholic missions would 
have teen manifested somewhat differently or been retarded in their 
acute outburst without his personal influence, especially his arrogant pride 
Man) Japanese historians arc satisfied with saying that the Taiko’s 
measures against Christians was motivated by his “ patriotism " or 
nationalism This is too general an observation to exhaust the circum- 
stances of the time, though not entirelj untrue On the other hand, the 
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missionary reports ascribe the sudden change of the Taiko’a attitude simply 
to lus caprice instigated by his adulatory court physician This and 
similar allegations may be quite true as the occasions which incited the 
tyrant to take tip his measures, even finally crucifying Christians But 
even the caprice of a tyrant would hardly move wholly without a more 
general background of motives, whether his temperamental character or 
the surrounding social atmosphere The missionary" reports say also 
that the tyrant disliked Christianity because of his desire to be apotheo 
sized after his death and ascribes that ambition simply to his personal 
vanity This too may be quite true, but one would miss the point if one 
overlooked the popular enthusiasm for the achievements of the dictator 
combined with the revival of Shinto ideas, long prepared for and now 
finding an object of hero worship in his person moreover the restore 
tion of national unity and prosperity and the growth of national pride 
quickened by the Taiko’s Korean expedition (3592 98) aroused anew the 
belief that Japan was the “Land of the Gods," a Shinto belief dia 
metrically opposed to the Christian conception of deity In fact his 
personal ambition was mainly a manifestation of this general current 
of the age 

Beside this a significant feature of the Taiko’s age was the rise of a new 
art movement, which was partly a revival of ancient art but very largely 
due to his personal inspiration and patronage Another was the begin 
mng of a revival of learning emanating from the Buddhist Zen monas 
teries, which was destined to rise higher in the following generations 
All this was made possible by the restoration of unity and prosperity 
These new forces moved around the pivot of the TaiWs military 
and political achievements As the influence of the Catholic propaganda 
got its hold by rushing into a depression m social confusion, the anti 
cyclone of national revival directed its counter-attack upon the imported 
culture and religion In fact the personal magnetism of the Taiko was the 
central figure in this reaction and revival, while his temperament as well 
as caprice played incidental but important parts m his whole career and 
in this .general movement of the time A hero of daring acts as he was, 
his character much represented the ethos of the time which again was 
much moved by his personal inspiration Unfortunately for Kinshitans, 
both of these forces worked against them 

Now we turn from this general remark on the currents of the time to 
more specific observations on the psychological factors working m the 
further development of the persecution and suppression 
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The Psychology of the KuIct3 

The most vital point in tho vicissitudes of the fate of Kinslntan move- 
ment is the ideology of the Tiller, both of the central dictatorial and tho 
local feudal governments, that the vassals and also the people -under 
his rule should follow his example even in religious matters Tins was 
the conception and motive that induced the Kinshitan Dmrnjos 
(feudal lords) such as Omuia^ctt, Taha> ama ?o lU , to 

force his people to conversion and to persecute obstinate Buddhists 
Thus it was quite natural that, when the tide turned and the perse- 
cution of Kuishitans was started, the rulers wanted their vassals first 
and then the people at large to give up the new faith Thus Icyasu, the 
Taiko’s successor as dictator and founder of the strong Shogun govern- 
ment, only pursued the same course with more persistence and thorough- 
ness Slow but steady was every measure taken by him, m remarkable 
contrast to the audacity and impetuosity of his predecessor His joint 
rule with his son gradually consolidated the power of their family, 
the Tokugawas, and proceeded steadily on the policy of suppressing 
Kmshitans But the consideration of foreign trade had restrained 
them more or less from pushing the policy of interdiction to an extreme 
Then the coming of Hutch and English merchants and pilots made 
easier the policy of suppressing Portuguese and Spanish trade together 
with the missionaries and their converts Thus the first fifteen years of 
the seventeenth century marked a period of steady tightening of the 
suppressive measures, culminating m the great banishment of Kmshitans 
m 1614 to be considered below 

When the third Tokugawa, the young Iemitsu , took the rem of 
government in 1623, the times had much changed, the power of the 
Tokugawa had firmly been established and there was almost no appre 
hension of a rival, the public finance was immensely strengthened and 
the young Shogun was released from financial cares, therefore made 
much less anxious about the profit of foreign trade, all the Kmshitan 
Tiaimyos and fheir chief vassals had apostatized through the pressure 
from above in the proceeding years, while the surviving Kmshitans, 
mostly common people, professed their faith only m secret All the 
circumstances suggested that the extermination of Kinshitans was 
rather an easy task, and indeed the young dictator gave orders to his 
officials to proceed on the policy without scruple The orders were 
earned out more and more rigorously, though the steps were not so easy 
as bad been thought at the outset, the consummation was a practically 
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total extermination of Km«hitans supported by the rigid exclusion of 
foreigners, resulting in a complete seclusion of Japan from the world to 
last over tiro centuries 

This is the story of Iemttsu’s reign (1623 51) in outline, and the 
most noteworthy point in it is the personal temperament of the ruler 
playing a determining part in this great turn of national history, perhaps 
more than m the case of the Taiko 

The official historians of the Tokugawa tell us that Iemitsu was a very 
wi«e ruler This is perhaps partially true m the sense that he was 
quid, in perception and acute in intelligence, as to be seen in the 
epi«odes adduced to illustrate the point But the«e stories betray clearly 
that he was sensitive and temperamental, subject to impetus and lmta 
tion This is confirmed also by a mi«»ionar) report It says when m 
1623, i e in the first year of his rule, two Padres (Fathers) were arrested 
in EdotC^*, the capital, together with a number of followers, the young 
de«pot rebuked the officials in vehement anger and said 

I shall be surprised not so much in being informed that the whole country has 
amen in rebellion as by hearing that tiro Batcrcn (Padres) hare been discovered 
in \edo Did not the city Commissioners tell me that there was no single 
Kinshitan in the cityt What is the matter now I I cannot depend upon my 
officials Two Padres they say but probably morel Any and everyone dis 
covered hereafter shall be burnt olive 1 

This may be a story spread out among the citizens in the midst of excite- 
ment, leaking out of the court circles Anyhow the story serves as an 
illustration of the temperamental nature of the ruler in which anger 
and pride were combined The order given was at once executed m 
the burning alive of the fifty arrested, and from that time almost all of 
the foreign missionaries and their Japanese Innans (Brothers) were 
executed in the same way 

One can well imagine how a young despot, self -conceited of his own 
ability and keen of the power held by heritage from his “ divine ** grand 
father and father, was eager, perhaps almost morbidly eager, to suppress 
and exterminate anything and everything reairtmg hts high command 
In his idea there ought not to exist anything obstructing his will He 
dismissed the staunch tutors left by his grandfather, he intimidated 
powerful Daimyo3 and dared to depme them of their feudal territories 
If there remained any intractable force under his rule, that was the 
insidious Eurishitan faith, which captivated mysteriously the peoples’ 

* PiGis Bistoire de l<* rclifficm chr£tir~nnt cu Japan p 545 
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mind, and certainly was working treacherous!) to betra) him to the 
foreigners The point that irritated him quite ncutel) was that the 
obstinate Kmshitans were composed of the “ Wave men” * (Runm 
ffiA) and common people, while the feudal lords and higher va«nls 
had apostatized It must have been quite inconceivable to lnm how 
these people without power and wealth could resist the ruler’s will, 
unless the) were mysteriously seduced and supported b) a foreign 
power Seen m this light the) were eudenti) traitors who deserved 
utmost punishment Tins was the idea conceived b) the hnught) die 
tator, and shared more or le^s by all his officials and administrators 
Thus there was nothtng strange in the almost morbid sensitiveness 
about the Kir i shi tans on the part of the governing class, and the course 
of events seemed to the rulers to confirm their fixed ideas and to make 
them more nervous For the number of the arrested and executed 
never decreased during the following ten )ears, not onl) in the west, the 
former stronghold of the missions, but in the remote north-caH too 
This ineited the government to tighten the grips and to undertake 
harsh measures, which became so provocative and unbearable that the 
famous Shimabara insurrection broke out towards the end of 1637 
It was a final outburst of the people living in extreme distress and 
instigated not merely by religious motive but by economic and political 
motives too Though not all the insurgents were Kirishitans, the leader 
ship was m the hands of a few bigots who cherished apocalyptic beliefs, 
and the government regarded the insurrection as simply due to Kinshitan 
belief One can imagine how the irritable Shogun was infuriated and 
impatiently pressed its subjugation When the Government forces 
repeatedly had been defeated and the insurgents stubbornly stood a siege 
of nearly three months, his fury knew no limit, he ordered to murder 
all the insurgents when the siege was finally reduced 

This event was conclusive evidence to the eyes of the ruler that the 
Kirishitans were traitors and m order to complete their suppression 
rigorous measures to shut out all foreign intercourse were deemed 
necessary Certainly there was m this course of events much influence 
of the general trends of the times, yet it remains quite a question whether 
the final seclusion would have come without the personal interference 

•I e the knights deprived of feudal fiefs therefore mostly malcontent The 
Tokugawa rulers were nervous of the wave men and the suspicion of their 
political plots had much to do with the same suspicion directed against Kirishitans 
in general 
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of the temperamental ruler 4 Anyway it is of great importance and 
interest to see the leading part taken by Iemitsu m the suppression of 
Kinshitans, if not so much in turning the current of times as in mould- 
ing the -rigorous and even cruel methods in carrying out the policy of 
interdiction This point brings us to another observation on the psy 
chology of the administrators 

The Psychology of the Persecutors 
In nearly every case of persecution ire see a reciprocal straining of 
antagonizing attitudes between the persecutors and the persecuted, 
hieh is well illustrated in the present case As hinted at above, the 
Great Banishment ** of 1G14 marked the beginning of a veritable reign 
F persecution But m fact the administrators believed that the banish 
tent had accomplished practically the whole task of enppre sion, as may 
~e seen by the fact that in the following two years, there were rather 
few arrests and executions * But the years following the gTeat banish 
ment were a period of smuggling , more than twenty missionaries, foreign 
and Japanese, entered clandestinely during 1G15 161G Organized 
smuggling amounted to about six cases up to 1G22, and those who suc- 
ceeded in it amounted at least to twenty-one * 

At first the administrators of Nagasaki had been unaware of 
it, and their surpn e e was great when they sensed it and succeeded in 
arresting two out of seven smugglers A temporary satisfaction was 
broken by disappointing shock, which was replaced by irritation, anger, 
and hatred, all this was intensified by the rebuke from the higher 
authorities and was followed by the determination to execute the sup 
pressjyo measures more vigorously This was the psychological situation 
into which the administrators of the persecution were dragged, some of 
them not quite willingly but perhaps many readily dt^po-cd to R?r only 
The result was the inauguration or further enforcing of venous meas 
nres and methods of persecution such ns the search from door to door, 
the requirement of passport, the prizes given to informers, the orpnnua 

• Even after an almost complete shutting out of foreigner* he was *o fceen ami 
nervous about Kirishitan* that be personally attended the examination of the 
arrested KirUhitahs twenty-one tunes in the course of three years 10(3-46 

• 13 martyrs in 1615 and 12 in 1010 then a gradual increase culminatlrp in 
the “Grand Martyrdom of 1622" Pee twain Co»coetfa«rc pp 3MC 

• Four of these were arrested at once on arrival but other# worhed clandestinely 
for wars the longest being twenty years After 1C22 there were a series of 
smugglings but most of these individuals were arwsted soon after arrival 
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t\on of secret service by apostates, the law of “ solidarity ” 1 the method 
of inquisition by forcing all people to trample upon the sacred images 
All these were executed more and more severely nod extensively in 
reaction to the obstinate attempts at smuggling and concealing on the 
part of the persecuted A climax was the Grand Martyrdom of 1G22, 
when twenty five were burnt alive and thirty beheaded on the execution 
ground 8 of Nagasaki Besides sixty were similarly executed about the 
same time in and near Nagasaki 

Now we have to consider the persons who were responsible for the 
prosecution of these measures Under the Tokugawa rule, each feudal 
territory was administered by its government or lord , but the policy of 
suppressing Kirishitans was regarded as an important national policy, 
and orders were given from the Shogun’s government in Edo Yet 
smee Nagasaki was the centre of foreign trade as well as of Kmshitan 
missions, its Governor (Bugyo i^^T, or Commissioner) appointed by 
the Shogun himself played the most important role Though every 
measure was ostensibly ordered by the central government, the Governor 
of Nagasaki frequently took the initiative, not only his examples were 
followed by the feudal states but he was almost a supervisor over them, 
particularly in the island of Kyushu, where Kiri«hitans were most 
numerous He was assisted by Balkans 'ft'if. Deputy Commissioners, 
appointed from among the influential citizens of Nagasaki Under this 
institution, the governor changed from time to time, while some of the 
Balkans stayed in office for a long period even becoming almost laeredi 
tary Thus the Daikan often played a more important part than the 
Governor, and the worst for the persecuted was a Balkan who had once 
been their fellow in faith, even though nominally, and deserted his 
confession 

We shall return below to the case of a persecuting Daikan who was an 
apostate, but here we have to consider the situation m which the Governor 
was put and his psychological reactions "When the third Shogun came 
to rule., as described above., the Grand Martyrdom had taken place and 
Nagasaki seemed to have been largely relieved, while the young Shogun 
was pressing for rigorouB measures in his own city and m the north 

T The solidarity of a group of neighbouring households five to ten in number 
held responsible collectively for the existence of a Kinshitan or hiding of a 
refugee and eo on 

■Tateyama near the present railway station hence called Holy Hill by 
Christians The executed were foreign and Japanese Padres Japanese Irmans 
and their ho3ta 
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east On the other hand -when the report of the Grand Martyrdom 
reached Manila, the excited Orders planned more organized smuggling, 
and indeed a group of nine missionaries succeeded while twenty four 
failed on account of a ship wreck The Shogun’s rebuke and the Gov 
ernor’s irritation need not be described, the outcome was the appoint 
ment of a new Governor (1626) and the further prosecution of severe 
measures The Governor and the Daikans had to work between the 
enraged Shogun and the obstinate Kinshitans Put under these cir 
cmnstances no ordinary mortal could restrain his angeT and hatred 
towards the persecuted, however humane they be in other respects. One 
instance may suffice for illustrating the case torture in the boiling 
sulphuric waters in the crater of the Unzen volcano inaugurated 
# by the new Governor, Mizuno Kawachi tKSjF “ When this cruel torture 
was found not to serve the purpose of publicity, the old method of burn 
mg alive was resumed The idea in administering punishment was to 
show the pain to other people to intimidate them, and it was at the 
same time an expression of the persecutors’ anger 

More noteworthy than the cruel measures which were partially an 
expression of hatred, is perhaps the use of more insidious and treacherous 
methods These were mainly administered by the Daihan Heizo 10 who 
served under several governors as the chief executor of the persecuting 
policies during nearlj twenty years (1G10? 1630) Bemg himself an 
apostate and having been inhumane enough to abuse his mother and 
brothers, he showed no scruple in prosecuting his iormer comrades in 
faith Just as he was found to be a very useful tool of the Governor, 
so he secured the service of his fellows in desertion of faith Though we 
cannot ascertain which and how much of the treacherous methods were 
due to his initiative it can be seen that he and his satellites were 
responsible for the most relentless execution of the treacherous and 
cruel methods Secret information betrajal seduction, and lntmnda 
tion, were encouraged, and in fact the tracing and discovery of the 
smugglers and their hosts were more and more efficiently done We can 
imagine, how he and tna satellites felt great satisfaction and delight m 
all this Perhaps many detective stories could have been told by them 

Even apart from the function of persecuting Kinshitans the Governor 

• The terrible reign of this torture lasted only three months in HJ°7 though 
there were ione casual recurrences in the following years 

»* Ills name s' as ‘lujetitigu neiz t-nown as Feizo fn the missionary 

records. 
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and Dalian of Nagasaki were in a position easily tending to corruption. 
They administered under supervision of the central government, but 
since foreign trade and Kmshitan affairs were entirely special matters, 
they monopolized the role of special experts, and could easily abuse 
their official power The Daihan, being appointed from among influential 
citizens, earned on his own private business side by side with his official 
duties In fact the Heizos were Daikan and shipowners for two genera- 
tions, and the last fate of the family was the confiscation of all its 
properties as a penalty for irregular business and neglect of official 
duties 11 Similarly was the governor exposed to self degradation 
TJneme 5?c^C, 12 the Governor m 1629 32, not only augmented the cruel 
measures inaugurated in the stormy years since 1622, but indulged 
himself m private profiteering and flagrant irregularities m private 
life He was consequently condemned to death along with his son 
These instances are cited here m order to show what easy victims 
of temptation were these administrators and how a mentality of self- 
indulgence, greed, and wantonnesB was mutually associated with hatred 
and cruelty towards the persecuted Not every governor or daikan was 
vicious by nature, not a devilish being as recorded m the missionary 
records, yet as the functionaries taking charge of the persecuting prose- 
cution, these officials were naturally induced to look at the persecuted 
with vindictive eyes When the authorities sensed smuggling but could 
not discover it when those smuggled in were concealed by fellow Kinshi- 
tans who managed to transfer them from place to place in evading the 
search, or when the arrested stubbornly resisted temptation or intimi- 
dation for forcing their apostasy, the authorities could hardly restrain 
themselves from hating them This hatred combined with other motives 
due to beaurocratic prejudices induced the persecutors to adopt more and 
more harsh methods of toTture But when the poor Kirishitans had 
endured almost miraculously these tortures, the persecutors felt them- 
selves defied or were nmazed at and puzzled by tho mysterious nature of 
the. ’Kxeish.i.taju. forth. Ml th.w, c/auhl uM, huh wa’Ai tbA fa 

become more cruel This can he seen from the course of events leading 
from the Great Banishment to the Grand MartVTdom and finally to the 
whole massacre of nearly fortt thousand insurgents, — a history of a 
quarter of a century from 1G14 to 1C38 Many episodes told in the 

** Tt 1 ' Held! died ln*ane la 1C30 ttie *«<w 1 was aenteneed to death in 1032 

’*nU name was TaVrnaka Hil^rtmipu Tlie story of Marla 

Ma p Ulrne tPACt* pp SOI 7) wa« probahl* a replica of a aimilar ancient Homan 
*tory, but aometMng aimilar took place not aelJ im under Uneme a ad ml nUt ration 
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missionary reports and the official and private documents of the time 
may be adduced to illustrate various points m this psychological process 
We cannot here enter into details, but let us get a general view of the 
changes in the methods of execution In the early stage of the pemecu 
tion the execution aimed at exterminating the followers of the "evil 
religion ” The first great martyrdom of 1595* was executed by cruci- 
fixion intended as a spiteful demonstration, and this was followed by a 
few casual repetition** But when it had been realized that Eiri'hitans 
glorified the crucified, it was never repeated by the Tokugawa adnums 
trator**, except in a few local ca«es They denied various torture*, sbo 
bodily mutilation, and the final end was mostly capital punishment 
Burning alive was practised sporadically in those years, but it became an 
almost regular punishment for grave ca«es after the Grand Martyrdom 
of 1622 Nearly all mv sionanes and Japanese brothers were executed 
in that cruel way, beside some leading converts and their wives Those 
who were burnt alive amounted to about 360 m the years 1622-33, which 
may he called a reign of ordeal by fire, with an interval, chiefly the years 
1627 8, of torture* in the crater of TJnzen But this cruelty came to an 
end when it was replaced by the “ Hanging in the pit” (ana tsuruski) 
Stffi This change was carried out at one stroke in July, 1633 It 
was a result of the discovery that burning alive served not the purposes 
of extermination, because it furnished an opportunity for the executed to 
glorify their martyrdom, as we «hill show below This new method 
consisted m the burying of tbe body at the bottom of a pit so that only 
the head protruded 11 Such a miserable display of a head was too 
undignified to permit of an exalted sermon on the part either of the 
tortured or of the onlookers Moreover, left thus in a pit for days and 
nights, in some cases for six or seven, the tortured person either suc- 
combed to hunger and misery, or finally npo tatized In fact the first 
apostate Padre, Christovan Ferreira, was won over to the persecutor 
through this torture, a great triumph for the governor 

T.h* Psytht ifojy of the Ttrsttulrd 

Lastly some observations on the mental conditions anti attitude of the 
persecuted 

*»Ia the imaginary drawing* of the scene made in Europe in the iSth century, 
the scene is a picture ot the executed hanged down with the feet faitmed on 
the top of a pole and the head downwards — eimpJr « distortion induced by the 
came hanging There were 43 executed in the pit In the la*t fire month* cf 
1633, 14 in 1631 and 26 in 1637 all were mmionanw and tertiaries 
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An u Admonition to Martyrdom ** (m Japanese), 14 probably composed 
m 1614, says that persecution of Kirishitans is an ordeal sent by Deus 
to distinguish the strong in faith from the weak and thereb) to confer 
glories m heaven upon the strong This was, of course, a general teach- 
ing of the Church but the pious Kirishitans of the time found a vivid 
confirmation of this teaching m their actual experiences In fact a large 
majority of the Kirishitans counting half a mdlion apostatized because 
of the persecution, while the number of martyrs amounted to less than 
one percent But even this was a credit to their fidelity while proving 
to be the source of great annoyance to the persecutors 

In the face of imminent persecution the task of the missionaries and 
leaders was naturally to prevent the apostasy of the weak The stories 
of the Lord’s passions, of the ancient martyrs, the description of the 
glories m “ Paraiso ” in contrast to the miseries in “ Inferno ” were c 
recited anew 15 and commented upon Special emphasis was laid upon 
the endless tortures in Inferno and admonition was given that those 
who would not endure mere temporary tortures m perscution should be 
prepared for future ones lasting forever Various pretences for yielding 
were strongly rebuked, sucb as — In exile one could not secure the 
blessmg of the sacraments, therefore better to stay in safety through a 
deceiving declaration of apostasy, the persecution is a passing cyclone, 
stay in closed doors until it passes, instead of exposing oneself to it 
These and other pretexts were certainly current among the weaker, and 
the painstaking care of the leaders was not only to refute these, but to 
prevent contamination of a mental attitude of that kind 

A side view can be obtained in the coming into vogue of two new 
words, probably during the persecution in Hiyato in 1614, when many 
apostatized One was “ korobu ** flj, literally to tumble down, for apos- 
tatizing, and the other “ tach t agaru ** 2>, to rise up, for revok- 

ing apostasy A tragi comic scene was shown in the streets of Miyako, 
where the bodies of the arrested Kirishitans wrapped in straw bags 
were rolled horizontally on the streets m a long series, pushed by the 
hired outcasts, who together with the superintending policemen repeated 
the cry of " korobe , korobe ” (imperative of korobu) Certainly the 
word originated among the Kirishitans, being first used in the pre 

14 This is one of the few Kinshitan writings m original Japanese and was 
followed by another “ Manual of Martyrdom * which indicates a heavier pressure 
of persecution See Proceedings of the Imperial Academy (1931) Vol VII, 
No 8 p 291 293 

11 Several writings of these kinda, some translation and some original, had 
been circulated even in the pre persecution days 
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cautionary Admonition not to desert the faith ( lorobu na ), and then 
adopted hr the persecutor* ami ritualized m the rolling, the Japanese 
word for rolling being “loralasti” which may also mean to cause to 
fall down As for the counterpart " taehi-agaru” one can imagine how 
much this verb in the imperative (tach\-agarc) wa* used by the strong 
in remonstrating with the weak ones, in the pn«on houses, in the homes, 
and perhaps in the streets too 

This persecuting prosecution was not only a fight between the per- 
secutors and the persecuted, it nl«o stirred up comb it between the 
stronger and the weaker among the per«ecuted, between the martyrs to- 
be and the apostnte# As the persecution proceeded in its severity, the 
combat became proportionally vehement, especially when the apostates 
were u*ed by the government as the tools of the suppressive measures, as 
cited above in the case of Unzo, the Daikan of Xagasaki The apostate 
persecutor, making u«e of his knowledge of and former connection with 
the faithful Kinshitan*, proceeded to the search and prosecution with 
most shrewd and relentless measures This was enhanced by the apos 
tate’s eagerne** to prove the sincerity of his apostasy and al'o to demon 
strate his usefulness before the eyes of higher authorities The same 
was the ca«e with the apostate Daim\o as well as the satellites of lower 
rank The apostates and the martyrs to-be reciprocated their bitter 
enmity Indeed devilish was the combat between the “obstinate fools'” 
and the * servants of devils,” between the “ traitors to the country ” and 
the “damned fellows of Inferno” 

In this connection we might mention another instance of an apostate 
who became a prominent figure in the persecution He was Chnsfovan 
Tcrreira S J , who had declared apostasy under the torture in the pit 
in 1633, and thence served the governor under the title of “Detective 
Inspector” (Me nha«lu P$I) of Kimhitans, taking charge of an 
inquisition against foreign missionaries ** Both missionary report and 
Japanese legend make him responsible for the initiation of the method 
of inquisition by forcing the examined to trample upon the sacred 
images 

A more direct way of preventing the falling off of the comrades in 
faith was tightening the solidarity in the family and community life 
more especially in the fraternity organization Confraternities with 
various aims had been organized during previous years, such as the 

*» P-*c£a pp. 873-41 He examined m 1842 Antonio Rubino (16781643) and 
his party who -were arrested when smuggled in Ferreiras end is unknown hut 
possibly true is the story that he later revoked apostasy and was executed 
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Confraternity for Misericordia (chant} ) or one for the Adoration of the 
Holy Virgin Now when persecution became imminent and every faith- 
ful had to prepare himself for martyrdom, those organizations were 
automatically transformed into ones for mutual encouragement and 
vigilance, new ones were organized for adoration of martyrs and martyr 
dom , they all served for mutual aid in distress and for concerted action 
in concealing and transferring the missionaries under search and pursuit 
All this organized in subterfuge was constantly the source of great shock 
to the persecutors, but it worked, at least for a while, to give the per- 
secuted not only great consolation in the struggle but assurance of their 
final triumph as taught by the Church 

The solidarity in faith and for mutual aid continued to work in one 
way ot another, even when Kmshitan communities were dispersed and 
communication between the wandering missionaries and their fiochB was 4 
cut off When Kinshitans were gradually exterminated or driven from 
towns, they took refuge in villages among mountains, when decent 
abodes were too rigorously searched, the persecuted mingled with the 
outcasts and lepers, while some took refuge finally w the mines as 
miners Yet there is no trace of any who left the country voluntarily for 
the purpose of escaping persecution 

Passing by other details of solidarity, it is interesting to note that 
these measures of passive resistance were occasionally supplemented by 
more active, even aggressive, demonstration of faith The first instance 
was the great processions held m Nagasaki When early in the Spring 
of 1614, the exiles from central Japan were gradually being concentrated 
in Nagasaki for embarkation, the bigoted Franciscans started a pro 
cession ostensibly preparing themselves for martyrdom in the coming 
Easter days The Dominicans and the Augustmians voluntarily followed 
the example, the Jesuits only reluctantly in the last stage For nearly 
two months the streets of Nagasaki were flooded with these processions 
Not only did these fail to produce an impression upon the determined 
authorities but the fever was destined to exhaust itself It proved to be 
a mere cyclone and after its passing there was left no other meam than 
passive resistance 

The second demonstration was the challenging public propaganda 
undertaken by a Dominican and an Augustiman lT in the territory of 
Omura where the apostate Lord was persecuting in 1616 Their 
idea was to provoke the apostate and to die themselves a martyr death, 
being fully aware that the apostate would never heed them WTien they 

lT Navarette and Hernando see Pag£s p 305 
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h*«l l«*i executed an 1 their ror{ **■< sunk into the ki , the excited mem. 
l-r* of their ( onfraternttir* void 1 i ot tv* tram thctr»«lvr* from flatting 
on orgarrM feartb for the nwtrnd lodies in the depths The fe-irch 
l***etl rear}/ hilf « tnr resulting m the dtvoterr of one of tlie corpse*, 
win h wx* rirned to Na^ili an! ndoml lv the pious It i« quite 
remarks! tp that the»<* almost p dim demonstration* of the nlorntion of 
martYTi were rot interfere! with It the authentic*, though the chief 
letler wa« I urnt alive with oMier* two vearn Nter 

T/e third wa« on f/eorrvion of the (inn f Ifarfrrdom of If 22 The 
prwv** on of ffta fire mar*vr* to the execution ground wn« made n 
tents! le der on**ration though lnvoluntanlv in the ordinary fen«e, the 
If lets lifted the crucif xe* in their han 1* (l inner* e\cn in dtrs l**fon.) 
and tfmv #n g ewti white being fastened to the pole* The chief leader, 
*»f ifiola, preaches! on the pole in farewell and rnmuragenient to the on 
loolnw, who surrounded the execution ground beyond the bind**) 
fence, anl tbr«e *ung in unt«o\ with the ntatttr*. JIo«t of them held 
roMriei in their hand*, and many women among them wore white 
veil* over their held* IVrhap* there were too m.mr m thr« spontaneous 
demonstration for the authorities to intervene At am rate there is no 
record that any of tho*e fpontanccus demonstrators were tram! or 
arrested 

This was not the first such demonstration, and afterward there were 
sereral nimihr one* Here we may mention, the martyrdom of Jeronymo 
de \ngetis, S J , who was burnt alive in Ido in 1G23 with fifty of lus 
fellows Carried on hone back, around in the streets, he gave sermons 
in a loud voice which did not ccn<c until hi* expiration m smoke and 
flame It is rud th3t ope of th* onlookers penetrated into the ground 
and declares! Ins conversion Similar scenes, though much less con 
spicuous took place on manv occasion* of execution b\ burning alive 
until IG33, when it was displaced lv torture in the pit, as described 
above 

However, all the«<* demonstrations were of no avail in changing the 
situation and there was left no other choice than passive resistance on 
the part of the persecuted In the course of time, under the reign of 
seclusion, even the attitude of pa e ivitv was weakened to that of eubter 
fuge, ju«t as the zenl of the persecutors too degenerated to mere repeti 
tton of formal inquisition a3 a routine The final result was the survival 
of degenerated Kinshitans in sul terfuge mostly near Nagasaki, and 
their discovery by the newly arrived French missionaries in 1865, after 
the re-opening of Japan to foreign intercourse 
3 
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Argument by example, or an inference from the particular to th p 
particular, 13 generally admitted to have been the original and true typ 
of inference The man on the street, in fact, knows no other xnor 
effective method of debate The particular analogous instance adduce* 
m proof gets ltB validity of comse from' the universal proposition wind 
it implies, and which in Sanskrit is designated the vyapti, and upon th 
degree of infallibility attainable by the vyapti depends naturally the 
distinction between accurate “ induction. ** and mere “ analogy ” It is 
therefore no wonder if we find that drst&ntast or illustrative examples 1 
play a very important rSle in Sanskrit philosophical writing, and the 
frequency and the range of the dr$ianias used can often he taken to 
indicate the stage of philosophical evolution reached by a particular work 
or author, while if different portions of the same work show any very 
outstanding variation in this respect, that can be, ceterts panbus, 
regarded as pointing to possible chronological strata within that work 
In the following paper, intended as a tribute of reverence and affection 
to the memory of Professor James Haughton Woods to whom I owe 
more than words can express, it is proposed to examine critically, from 
the above point of view, the drsfantas occurring in the Brdhmasutras, 
cornmno-Vs attributed, in the. mthaxshxp nl 

The Brahmasutras, in the form m which they have been preserved in 
the oldest extant Bhasya or comment on them — that of Sankaha — con 
tains exactly 555 Butras or aphorisms, distributed into four chapters of 
four padas or quarters each The distribution of the drsfSntas in the 
whole work is shown in the following table — 

‘In specific cnees they tale the form of fables, parables and athyUyiM* or 
legendary alOTlts 
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rffniB fii:tmrAFCTRt* 


Chapter 1 
Quarter i 
Quarter it 
Quarter tu 
Quarter ir 

Total 


No. of Sfitra* 

31 

32 

43 

2S 

134 


No. of DrjfJifajr 
1 
1 
0 
3 


Chapter II 
Quarter i 
Quarter ii 
Quarter m 
Quarter tr 

Total 

Chapter III 
Quartrr i 
Quarter ii 
Quarter in 
Quarter ir 

Total 


37 10 

45 9* 

53 13 * 


157 


33 


27 3 

41 10 

C6 21 * 


1SG 41 


Chapter IV 


Quarter i 

19 

Quarter 11 

21 

Quarter 111 

1G 

Quarter iv 

22 


0 

0 

0 

4 


Total 

Grand Total 


4 

S5 


The«c 85 tf/j/Jnfaa are fumi«hed by 79 out of the 655 sutra«. It must, 
however, be pointed out that no Ie 0< » than 17 of the above drjf3ntas * 


*Sdtrat 3 and 7 contain two drffdnta* rach. 

* datra 43 rontaih* two drf/dntas 

* SQIra 20 contains four dfffintat 

* Namely, II 1 6,9,13 33. II li 15, II 111 7,25. H iv l, tn l 19,80,24, 
nr ii 29, nr m ig, 30, 3 «, 37, *»d m it a. it i* n(t« «transe tan they 

should *!} font from the 2nd and the 3rd chapters obJj 
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are vague, being expressed by words like u as in the world,” " as is 
seen,” or “ as elsewhere,” thus leaving only 68 specific illustrations, 
six of which occur twice, 6 and one seven tunes 7 This gives 56 drstantas 
for 555 sutras, or about one original drstania for every ten sutras In 
fairness, however, it must be pointed out that there are 17 cases where 
the sutra specifically mentions one drstania and hints at others with the 
word °adi, “ and others ” 6 The commentators do not always fill them 
out in the same way® Looking to these facts it cannot be said that the 
Brahmasutras indulge in anything like superabundance of drstania$ t 
which is rather surprising when we remember that not only the several 
Upanishad texts but even the latteT day Vedanta works like the 
Pancadasi consist of little beyond a minute elaboration of yust a few 
drsfantas 

A much greater surprise, however, awaits us if we consider the distri- 
bution of these drstantas between the different parts of the work, and 
when I began this investigation I had no idea that its results would 
afford a most welcome corroboration of certain conclusions about the 
chronological stratification of the Brahmasutras that I had worked out, 
on quite independent grounds, m my Basu Malhl Lectures on Vedanta 
Philosophy, Part I, Lecture V, pages 142-144 For facility of reference, 
I state these conclusions in a categorical manner The present text of 
the Brahmasutras falls into three well-defined strata (l) Their original 
nucleus was the Chandogya Brahmasutra of jAiuna which attempted to 
remove all inconsistencies or apparent self-contradictions of the several 
Vedanta texts comprised within the Chandogya-Upanisad There proba- 
bly existed analogous Brahmasutras for other TJpamsads like the 
Brhadaranyala , and the Bhagaiadgiia. reference in the plural (Chapter 
XIII, verse 4) is to these diverse Brahmasutras (u) In the second 
stage attempt was made to harmonize the teachings of these diverse 

• Namely, upalabdh* (II m 37 and III ill 54), afman (II i 23 and II il 7), 
ndlit (III 111 6 and III It 47), amlu (II u 3 and 19) , Svapna = sajpdhpo {II 
U 29 and IV ir 13 ) , and -payat — Uf Ira (II i 24 and IT u 3) 

1 Namely, praUI* (III u 15 34, II 111. 40, III it 25, III ii 28) = pradlpa 
(IV iv 15) = (II hi 48) 

* Namely, almfldi (II i 23) , cak?vrddi. (II iv 10) , u/oUrid% (H in 48), l.mddi 
(II H.6), <MiaIttar<ldi (II Hi 43) dcrdd* (II | 25), parocarlyaalcadi (III in 
«), pur-v*fr<Jd» (II ill 31 ) , pralflidd* (thrice II hi 40, III, || 25, and III il 34), 
prdnatU (II l 20), madhrddi (I if 10), manfrJdi (HI hi 50), mdliyild* (III 
Iv 47) «<3ryatJJ» (HI (( ]8), and *rapnadi (H i] 29) 

•Another email point to be noted is that the word ‘cat, which exprwees the 
drffOn ta la CO *ntrft*, probably docs not do so in one case III it 14 
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Pn.’ina^j^ <? and build up with the help of the wHi?, a consi tent 
1 edanta philosophy acceptabk to all schools. The citations from other 
Upani'hadv, th t reference to the arirfw and to earlier authomn bv 
name, a also tht combatting of sd aXhtj ‘ EiKmhrpretations w belong 
to this ta^e (in) In tht. third stratum (which i« practically the pre^nt 
hit imnu a few Ttrv late addition ) attempt" wire mad to defend the 
A edauta philosophy again t attacks from without and even to carry the 
battle into tht domain of the-a. opposing * heterodox* 'chooK Of tht. 
total numbt r of oo sutra. according to mv calculation 151 Klong to 
tht fir-d stratum to the second, and 166 to tht third including 
within thij la.t «ome 3 *»tut Iat*. additions. 

Th' following fact would «eero to afford a wtlcome confirmation of 
tht above conclusions. Tht first chapter of the Bn ?) raosi frua of 1"4 
sutras give onlv 5 drdlnf u (i e 3 '3^' ) , and 3 of thrs. again occur 
in the fourth quart r, ttu first half of winch combats ctrtam «4nXHa 
* nn interpretation f whih tht latter half i of th naturt of a parviAfa 
or supplement where occur tht mil known controversial sutras oppesmg 
the news of \ssr%iu tht i Hmom ant Kawkrtsm 
T he second chapttr of 15*' utra. gm 35 (i e 2 *<»no*) drsflafas 
It contains tilt Wtll known smrh mid firlai pldus wh rt the author 
wage deftn ire and off naive warfare again t rt het rodox* systems of 
philo.ophv and al o discusses tht nature of tht individual « If (fru-a 
jyjdlrMo rit rearm II ill 16-53) Is it not cunou that just these por- 
tions (which belong to the third stratum) should account for almost alt 
the abort rfrrt infos? Professor Jacobi ha objected to mv regarding 
the snr/t and f irtfl pS l is as later additions, but has conceded it m the 
ca t of the from pwdJrf^n nr rcamr But even thi di'tusSion covering 
3b sutra. gives 10 (i e 26 ifrsflnfis out of th 1* contained in 
the wholt quarter 1 tnd it cannot K «aid that tin particular topic was 
more in need of illustrations than anr Other topic »n the Buthnisulns 
In the third chapter the discus, ion of the nature of the Supreme S If 
(fat pod'rf’ia nreoma III n 11-41) and the so-called cune/us-i-iMm 
rrukanuri in quarter m are as.Km'd bv m to th third stratum anl 
thc«e fully account for as manv as ”4 out of the total number of 41 
<Jr*/J«for (i e ?** 04^ ) m ill entire cl spter of 3^6 sutrns. 

In the fourth chapter of *fc sfltrv onlv 4 rfrspaf^* (l e 5 It*'* ) 
occur and these are all found in the four snevs *"ive «iltras wherein the 
ntws Of B vPabi IUiuew IN 1 an 1 J \lMl\t are oppose! to one anyth r 
It would accordingly seem r\s<onaMe to conclude that in th later 
and mere controri mial portions of the I'mlmanJnis the frtMn'it occur 
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m increasing frequency — a result that we could have even deduced 
a priori 

Just one more concluding observation on the range of knowledge or 
experience covered by the 56 (or, including repetitions the 68) illustra- 
tions found in the Brahmasutras may here be permitted The Tules of 
procedure and interpretation established by the Purva-mimamsa in con- 
nection with the ritual of the sacrifice have yielded as many as 27 
(nearly 40%) of the drtfantas, and there is nothing unusual in this m 
view of the relation between the Purva mimamsa and the Vedanta, which 
analogously is designated the Uttara mimamsa Of the remaining illus- 
trations mythology has yielded two, and philosophical systems contro 
verted, six, while ten are derived from the psychological experiences of 
waking, dreaming, and sleeping states The balance of 23 illustrations 
has been ’contributed by ordinary events of daily life This fact is note 
worthy, and it becomes particularly instructive in view of the further 
circumstance that these matter of fact illustrations or laukika drstantas 
come in ]ust those controversial portions of our text which on inde- 
pendent grounds can be considered as late additions That these lauleiXa- 
drsiUntas should have occasioned the widest divergence in interpretation 
among the commentators is nothing strange or unexpected, and there 
are a few of them which, in spite of the astonishing erudition and 
ingenuity expended on them, still continue to tempt, and to elude, the 
earnest student 
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ZV-men Zta* lai s lo 4l3l'(HM2fcT » 

m 3 -men Zta* pieh 2 ia?-chia 4 
it is also possible to say : 

che * tung'-hsi 1 ha 3 jen 2 t‘ai 2 pit? iung 4 jS.W-MiftlAlil'fi®] , 
yao* sa l ;en 2 t'at 2 :$£□ Aj£o 

® A does look redundant on paper, but it is perfectly good usage and 
does not sound redundant to a Peiping ear. 

In the second place, when Zta 3 (or sa 1 ) is used with things, it is 
equivalent to the number hang* ( M ) (or san 1 H, ) plus a “ classifier ” 
or “ mimerary adjunct,” the following name of things being either er 
pressed or understood Thus, m 

ha^wan* pv? Icon* » (i e wan* as objects) 

/iai* yao* sa 1 S-lSOs 

Zta* is equivalent to liang 3 -lo* (WH® ) Or hang*-chik x simi- 

larly with sa 1 . 

Seeing now that Zta 8 and sa? can be used both for persons and for 
things, which can be either expressed or understood, and that they con- 
tain within themselves a numerary adjunct, we shall now consider the 
limitations to their use 

TAmitation 1 — Since Zta 8 and sa 1 contain a numerary adjunct, the 
latter must never be expressed Thus, one can say citheT . 

Zian^-cfcany 1 cZto l -< 2 fi 
Ztany’-lo* hsxao* ha(i) 2 -erh 
tro* yao * sar^-efttfc 1 
jan'-pa 3 sTmvMiu* 
or 

Iia* efto* fit! 
l\a* fmao* ha(\) T -erh 
tro* yao* «a l 
*a* i?iui*-hu* 
hut never 

Iia’-cZinnp 1 choMsii tfi'ilJ 

ha 1 l o' Zi«oo 3 -ha(i) , -?r?t 
tro* yao* *a* cAtA 1 WS2Dj£t 

la’-jvi* J»u* OlG7f;Oo 
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Limitation 2 ■ — Zta® and sa 1 are never used when a quantitative unit is 
used in place of a numerary adjunct foT individuals Thus, 

fit* yao* ma 1 * san 1 chin 1 jou* ma ii ^ /f P r ? ? 

pu yao*, wo 9 chth* yao * mat 5 hang * chin 1 ^fT^, > 

cannot be replaced by 

fit* yao 4 mat sa 1 jou* ma 

pu yao*, wo chih 3 yao* mat* ha * i f$ 0 

Limitation 3- — Since Zia 8 and sa* contain a numerary adjunct, they 
cannot be used before a noun where normally no numerarj adjunct is used 

(a) Numbers used ordmally, as 

erk* to 1 , san 1 to 1 , erh* yueh*, san 1 yueh* “ff , 3-Ef , ZlJl , 
never 

ha* to 1 , sa 1 yueh*, $H»f 1 OH , etc , 

(b) Names of individual objects ti-sed as measures of quantity, a 3 
hang 3 hsiang 1 sAu 1 IWj?3i5‘j 

san 1 wan * ch a* 

where Asiany 1 and non* are measures of books and tea respectively One 
can dnnh three cups of tea without there being actually three tea-cups 
(sa’ cAV uan*) 

Limitation 4 — Numerarj' adjuncts for cognate objects, such as Aut* 

( JEJ ),tang* (£g), hsia* ("N), c7tu 4 (it}),skeng (££),ctc cannot bo 
contained in ha* or sa 1 Thus, 

ehung* to* t<j hanp* hsia* THT r » 

t a 1 sliuo 1 Je san 1 chu* hua * ^ “tOfS , 

cannot bo changed into 

ckung * la* te ha 1 SatTT £&» 
t a 1 shuo 1 le sa 1 hua * 

Limitation 3 — Lui* and sn* arc u ed only in a Jigbt or informal stjlc 
of speech Thus one can soj 

Iia’ Astao’ ttu* tzu ftj/Mtl'J** 
but not 

lus* 1 4 yuan* (exccj t, of course, in mockery) 
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Summarizing the above, we can say that ha 3 and sa l are the equivalent, 
in informal style, of hang 3 and san 1 , respectively, plus a numerary ad- 
junct for individual objects or persons 


We shall now proceed to consider the sounds of these words and com- 
pare them with the corresponding numerals 

•{$ ha 3 Tft hang 3 

Q so, 1 H san 1 


From a purely descriptive point of view, all we can observe is that the 
dropping of a nasal ending -ng or -n has the force of adding a numerary 
adjunct But if we go further and listen carefully for the forms of the 
other numerals, namely, those without nasal endings, we shall find this < 
interesting fact Whenever it would be natural to use ha* and so. 1 in- 
stead of hang 3 ho* and san 1 ho*, then it would also he probable for us 
to hear 


SSU 4 - 3 
WU*- 3 

liu 4 - s 


instead of 


f i*-ko 4 
J bsu 4 ho 4 
1 wu* ho 4 
y liu 4 ho 4 


where a stands for a neutral vowel somewhat more central than the clearly 
back vowel written & m the Wade system, and the sign " ” stands for 
lack of stress 

The u«e of a for ho* is not difficult to understand It is well known 
that the voiceless plosives p, t, h in Feiping are not only unaspirated, but 
also of the ieni-s variety, sometimes written as [b], [d], [g] in phonetic 
symbols The^e readily become true voiced plosives 6, d, g m unstressed 
intervocalic positions Thus, t’-ilo 4 , etc has a voiceless I[g] when pro- 
nounced with even stress, hut in normal speech, when the second sj liable 
would be weakened, it becomes C- go, etc This is what normally happens 
ntih ether mmtlar cvntbift&trcss c£ syllables 
Now expressions of the t 1 lo* tjpe are of more than normal frequency, 
and we should expect that in rapid speech the plosive would become not 
only voiced, hut also become fricative on account of extra wear and tear, 
thus 

> i 7 jp > ***r»*» 

Wher* y represents the velar fnentne sound iw g in German V^agtn, 
when it is not pronounced as a plosive 
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There is however no such pronunciation as t^-ya* for t 2 4o 4 m the 
speech of Peiping, and this is due to the following circumstance Many 
Chinese dialects are averse to begin a syllable with a stressed mid or 
low vowel, and add various consonants such as the glottal stop (Wu- 
dialects), and ng (Canton, Paotmg) or n (Tientsin), etc In the case 
of the Peiping dialect, it is this very sound y (somewhat weaker than 
in German Wagen) which is u^ed for a parasitic initial, as ye 4 (|£) 
Wade (Giles) o 4 , oryai 1 ($£)> Wade at 4 . But m intervocalic positions, 
the consonant y is dropped, as in pu' at 4 sink 4 In the same 

way, it is dropped from the hypothetical t*-ya* < t* lo* and the result 
is the t*- a as we saw before Similarly, we have the ssu* 9 , wu 9 - a 
lm 4 a forms, which, xn changing from the strong lo*~torms, have all 
upped the unstable - yo forms 

To return to our numerals with nasal endings An important phonetic 
tct in dealing with nasal endings of northern and central Chinese dia- 
cts is that they are more of the nature of the second element of a 
Lphthong than a stable final consonant The ng in hang 3 gs < hang*-lo x 
is much less stable and le's firm than in words like linger, longer, etc 
The weakness m the ng articulation makes it possible for two things to 
happen (1) the - ga in hang 3 ga changes into - a in the same way that 
i 2 ga changes into i 2 - a (2) The weak ng, as it usually does before 
vowels, becomes only a nasalizing factor in the latter part or the whole 
of the preceding vowel, bo that the two words become ha 3 a Similarly, 
as the n m tan 1 lco 4 readily becomes velanzed into ng 3 , san x lo* then 
becomes so 1 - 9 

We are almost ready now to conclude our note by saying that since 
ha* a and so* o are not naturally stable sounds in the dialect, therefore 
thej fall into the slots of the nearest phonologically possible syllables, 
namely, lia* and sa l It remains, however, still to show why the 3 is 
dropped for two and three and not for one, four, etc The key to this 
is in pa 1 ( A) The - 9 sound is clearest after numerals with apical 
vowels ssu 4 9 , shik 3 - 9 , next m clearness after high vowels %*- a, tiu*- a, 
stJ V ts> - less clear after mid vowels Ziu 4 - 9, ck\u*- a /where the u is very 
open) But in the ca«e of the low vowel in pa, to the best of my knowledge, 

I have never yet heard a clear caee of pa 1,2, -io 4 > pa’ 1 *’- a It is either 
the intermediate weak form pa lfti -g? or eimplv a somewhat lengthened 
pa ( )* The aversion to a hiatus between a low and a mid vowel seems 

» When sa»>sonp by assimilation to a following velar consonant the a remain* 
somewhat * front” in quality, hut become* the usual medium o in the final ta 
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to have resulted in the dropping of the - a The absence, or at least 
rarity, of the pa 1(2> - 9 forms therefore explains why ha- 9 and sa 1 - 9 fall 
so readily into the phonological slots ha s and sa 1 . 

We have then the following stages of change for these two numerals 

(pa l -ko* > pa 1(2) go > > pa 1<2) a* > pa( ) 2 ) 

iiang^ho 4 > hang s - go > lia 8 - o > liaa** > lia s 

san'-ko 4 > sangMco 4 > sang 1 - go > sa 1 - o* > Baa 1 * > sa 1 . 

where the forms with asterisks are hypothetical forms 

As to the inclusion in ha 3 and sa 1 of numerary adjuncts other than 
to*, it simply came from the possible alternate use of to* for most of the 
other individualizing numerary adjuncts Phonetically ha? and sa 1 come 
from hang*-ko* and san}-leo*. Since to* can often be used for chang l , t 
pa s , t'tao 1 , ehih 1 , etc ,socanlia s , sa 1 boused Iot Imng 3 -chang*, sari^-chang 1 , 
hang*-i'tao 2 , sarf-t'iao 2 , etc etc 



HAN YU AND THE T'ANG NOVEL 

Tsches Aimcor fS- (CH‘t\ Yin k‘o) 

Jsatjovai, Xsuro Hex Utotesitt 

In chapter 14 of Han 1 u’s collected writings 1 we find two letters 
written in reply to two letters from Chang Chi SSI?,' both of which 
are found in this same chapter Chang Chi s first letter * contains the 
following statement “ Of late I hare noticed that you are much given 
•to ‘mixed untrue tales’ and like to have someone relate them in tout 
presence This is detrimental to a perfect character” Han A u’s 
reply * contains the following answer to Chang Chi s charge “In addi 
tion, you complain that I, along with other*, listen to ‘untrue, mixed 
tales * This is simply a way to amuse myself If you compared it 
with wine or sex, you would see that there is a difference ” 

Chang Chi’s second letter * remarked * Your words and actions 
would not be far from perfection did you not amu«e j ourself with 
‘mixed, untrue tales’ Whenever you hear them related, you even 
applaud and laugh This disturbs the spirit and harms one’s, [better] 
nature, and does not rectify them If you cannot rectifj them what is 
to become of you?” In reply to this Han Au said 4 “As for jour 
charge [that I am given to] ‘mixed [untrue tales j I exhausted the 

*jSiu Fu Tsung Kan ^ flan 7C edition i7on ra CAanph JEfsien 

M* 9 vrt» chi u i^ n i» 

* Biography in the CAiu Tang Shu 160 In the ZT*t» Tang 5"Aw $f£ff£F 

176, as a supplement to Han \ii9 b ojrraphy 
•Op cl (note 1) 14 IS* 

tU o 

♦op m i4 i5k MTs-mumm* 

jt^ssa, tom* o 

•op nt u iib 

-&o tt3t$JUC3fc, TO^iEl, *jJE£ 

TO, 

•Op «1 14 Oflb-Ha 

mio &&&&* x&m&o tta 3tsc 
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question in my previous letter, tut you reopen it Of old Confucius 7 
still tad means of diverting himself [Further], does not the Book of 
Poetry 8 say “ He is given to amusement, he is not oppressive ? ” The 
Book of Rites 9 says 1 Hot to shoot when once the bow is drawn, neither 
Wen noT Wu was capable of that’ How does it [my indulgence m 
novels] harm the Right Way? Have you given no thought to the 
matter? ” 

In chapter 8 of Chao Yen wei’s YvnLuMan Ch'ao ; 
we read <£ the Hang chu jen first sent their full name m to the chief ex 
aminer through distinguished men of their time Later on they presented 
[a sample of] their work [either prose or verse] ” After a few days they 
again presented [what] is known as a wen chuan [something] like the 
Yu K ua t Lu tl or the Ch'uan Chi 12 For it is likely that this sort of 
writing, containing all styles, can exhibit one's historical talents, poetic 
ability, and reasoning powers ” 

It is not very clear what is meant by the expression “ mixed ” 
in Chang Chi’s letters I do not know whether it is applied to (1) the 
literary style, (2) the intent of the tale, or (3) to the quality of the 
contents If he has m mind the first alternative, then, as Chao Yen wei 
remarks, m one 'Hang novel all such styles as poetry, songs, and plain 
prose, were intermingled, so that they could unquestionably he called 
a mixed ,J If it is the second, then the thought and reasoning of Hang 
novelists had been greatly influenced by both Buddhism and Taoism, 
and, from the point of view of such literati as Han Yu their style could 
he described as " mixed ” According to the third possibility, the ma 
tenal used in Hang novels dealt for the most part with divinities and 
ghosts, or with strange phenomena which were rare in human expen 
ence Consequently, they well merited both the epithet “mixed/’ and 
the epithet “ untrue ” 

To sum up, if the “ mixed, untrue tales ” to which Han Yu was given 
do not signify such compositions as the Yu K'uai Lu and the Ch'uan 

’ Lun Yfl (Couvreurs ed 1030), p 269 (ch. 17 10) 

’ifttE, m an F 0 

M SM Ktn edition of an old copy, ch 8 3b if ‘i$ t't® A 

“Cf K.u Ku* catalogue 144 

** The Hsux T'ang Shu CO mentions a in three by I^ei Using ZpdJf 1 1 
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Ohi, there is nothing else that I can suggest Although, when Chang 
Chi sent Han Yu the letters, 18 the latter had not yet composed the Mao 
Ting Chuan , we now, because of this fact, can know that Han Yu had 
previously been addicted to novels The Mao Ting Chuan which he 
wrote later was based merely upon an earlier predilection , it was merely 
an attempt to write a novel in the lu t pen (which he was accnstomed to 
use to make dear the proper conduct of an optimus) 

In chapter 3 of Li Chao’s Kuo Shih Pu pEJlfe,® 14 — the section 

on the historians Han [Yu] and Shen [Chi -chi] 15 — we read “ Shen 
Chi chi wrote the Chen Chung Chi, a work of the same kind as Chuang 
tzu’s Fit Fen 15 Han Yu wrote the Mao Ting Chuan Their style is very 
elevated and not inferior to Ssu ma Ch'ien’s Both books give evidence 
# of genuine historical talents ” 

Liu Tsung-yu aii's tT "After Heading Han Yu's Mao Ting 

Chuan ** says “ [Han Yu’s] contemporaries mocked it Was it not because 
it furnished diversion 9 Yet drama was not shunned by the sage, for 
the Book of Poetry says * He is given to amusement, he is not oppres 
sive * The Shih Chi contains a section of biographies of actors and 
jesters, 18 all of whom were a benefit to their respective periods w Chao 
Yen wei’s remark “ can exhibit one’s historical talents and reasoning 
powers” agrees with both Li Chao’s and Li Tsung yuan’s comparison 
of the Mao Ying Chuan with the Shth Chu 

>*Cf Wu pai Ciua Chu Y in Pien Ch'angli Hsjeo sbfng VT4n Chi 303 
^*^3 14, Ean’a commentary to Han YQa reply to Chang 

Chi a first letter 

“The CAin chten pi shu 3 lOb-lla * 3E"? - 

“Shen Clu-ehis biography is in CJ»*« Tang Shu 149, Z/si« Tang SAu 132 
His Chfn Chung Cht is found in* the JTY>i Yvon Ting Uua S33 and 

I"ai p inj Kuang C?A» 82 

»• Chuang tztl 27, the Y4 Ten l»ien SbUi begins “ [My work Is] mcety per 
cent metaphor " 

“Ssu Tu Tsunj? K'an, VOan ed 21 la ]ftA3t2M!io o ffilW 

mm* 

*• Shih CM, 126 
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A letter ,B from P'ci Tu 20 to Li Ao 11 rends, “linn Yu of Ch'nng H I 
have known for a long time I like lnm Miry much ami unexpectedly 
[I find myself] admiring him To be sure he is n mnn of excellent 
talents, but I hn\e recently heard friends remark that relying upon his 
decided self sufficiency, he is usually quite lax He does not u«c litera- 
ture to set models [for 1 »b contemporaries], rather, he is using literature 
to amuse [himself] This certainly should not be done* His [Han 
\u»s] inferiors [including you] should simply ntoid this [misu«e of 
literature] " 

Han Yu's biography m chapter ICO of the Ohm T'ang Shu 22 contains 
the following statement “ At that time [Han Yu] had the confidence 
m his ability to follow Ins own whims e\cn to the extent of opposing the 
utterances of Confucius and Mencius When the southerners errone- t 
ou^ly took Liu Tsung yuan as the spirit of Lo Ch'ih, Han Yu composed 
the stele inscription to substantiate this [claim] 'When Li Ho, whose 
father was Li Chin, did not try the chin sink examination, Han Yu 
composed for him the Hut Pten, to urge him to try the examination for 
efttn shth In addition he wrote the 21 no Ymg Chuan in which he 
criticized and mocked lack of human feeling This is the worst of his 
prose compositions” 

In chapter 3 of the Kuo Shtk Pu 2i the section on the Preferences of 
Modem Prose, we read “ From the period Yuan ho literary style 
imitated [the penchant to] the marvelous [found] in Han Yu, it was 

l *V Ming ed of Win Yuan Tt ng Uua 080 12b 13n and the Ssu Pu Tsung 
Kan a Chia ehmg Jgipf ed of the Tang TT<!n Ts «» 84 6a H ?££££$; 

A rT^. 

M PeiTus hiog in Chiu T ang Shu 170 and Hstn T ang Shu 173 

* l Li Ao a 2^131 b og Chiu Tang Shu 160 and Esin T ang Shu 177 
“TaCns ^ ed eh 160 7a 7b Ml* ^ 

Wj£±» 

'ikMdbo AtKh, 

The text 18 tbe same in all editions On the basis of 

the following sources however we must add a sixth character jjf and read 
Ch n su Chiu T ang Shu 137 Earn T ang Shu 203 and Ch ang U Hsten shing 
Win Ch» 12 (original text of the ffiti Pten) 

Chin Chten Pt Shu ed 3 13a 13b TCfrlJ^g;, A® 

3C?U o 
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Boston Museum of Fine Arts 

The doctrine of Exemplansm is bound up with that of forms or ideas, 
and has to do with the intelligible relation that subsists as between ,the 
forms, ideas, similitudes, or eternal Teasona of things ( n&ma , "name” 
or “ noumenon ” = forma) and the things themselves in their accidental « 
and contingent aspects ( rupa , " phenomenon ” = figura) . This is as 
much as to say that Exemplansm, in the last analysis, is the traditional 
doctrine of the relation, cognitive and causal, between the one and the 
many the nature of which relation is implied in Vedic Sanskrit by the 
expressions visvam elcam (RV. Ill, 54, 8), "the many that are one, the 
one that is manifold” (= Plotinus, "Integral Multiplicity”), visvam 
satyam (RV. II, 24,2), “The manifold truth,” and visvam garbham 
(RV. X, 121,7), "The germ of all,” and more fully enunciated in 
SB X, 5, 2, 16, " As to this they say, c Is He then one or many? * One 
should answer, * One and many/ For inasmuch as He is That, He is 
one, and inasmuch as He is multiply distributed ( bahudha vyavifhh) 
m his children. He is many ” 1 

The doctrine in these respects cannot be better demonstrated than by 
means of a diagram consistmg of two concentric circles, with their 
common centre and two or more radii, or by the corresponding Vedic 

'"Ee,” in the original, "Death.” (rnrtyu) , "That,” l e the "Person in the 
Bun *’ In order not to complicate the present exposition by a discussion de 
rfttnnts nomintfrus, the pronoun has generally been substituted for the name of 
deity actually employed in the passages cited I have discussed the use of 
essential names in my “Vedic Monotheism,” to appear this year in the 8 K 
Axyangar Memorial Volume The general principle is as follows deity is every 
where of one and the same form (RV VIII, 11, 8, purutrd hi sadmn as*, I, 04, 7, 
I/O tnivatah auprallkak sad/rfin am), hut he has many names, the application of 
which inheres not In him, but in the percipient, "Even as he seems, so is he 
named” Iv&drg era dadric tadpg ucyate, RV V, 44, 0), “As he is approached, 
so he becomes {yaih6pa»ate tad era fcftarati, 6B X, 5, 2, 20), for example, “Indra 
art thou to the mortal worshipper” (RV V, 3, 1), "Thou art Varuija at birth, 
bccomest Mltra when Undlcd” (RV III, 6, 4 and V, 3, 1} 
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symbol of a wheel (calra) with its felly, huh, and spokes Such a dia- 
gram or symbol represents the universe in oro«s section, the circles any 
two levels of reference or "worlds” (loin), or more specifically the 
Jndm final and intellectual, or human and angelic (adhyatma and adhi- 
dauala ), levels of reference The whole rvorld, or universe (tutam) 
thus represented corresponds to the ensemble of all possibilities of mani- 
festation, whether informal, formal, or sensible, a world (lola = locus) 
is a given ensemble of possibilities, a given modality. The infinite ocean 
of all possibility whether of manifestation or non manifestation is repre- 
sented by the blank surface of the paper which at the same time inter- 
penetrates and transcends the indefinite extension of the finite universe 
represented by the diagram ; this unlimited surface is unaffected by the 
extension or abstraction of the diagram, which has no position Each 
radins, spoke, or ray represents the whole being of an individual con- 
sciousness, its intersection with any circumference the operation of this 
consciousness as that lerel of reference, each such point of intersection 
forming the centre of a mmor “world,” which must be thought of as 
a smaller circle struck about its own centre on the inner surface of the 
sphere of which the diagram is a cross section, in a plane, that is, at 
right angles to the radius or ray that connects the unique centre with 
the point in question This unique centre is, like the whole diagram, 
without position in its ambient, u position” having a meaning only 
upon or withm the circumference, and just as this ambient is unaffected 
by the presumption of a centre with or without its dependent radu, so 
the properties of the unique centre once assumed are unaffected by the 
extension or subtraction of radu And as the indefinitely numerous 
points which constitute the surface of indefinitely numerous concentric 
spheres represent the points of new of individual knowing subjects, so 
the unique point from which all radii proceed and to which all converge 
represents an omniscient, supra individual consciousness, metaphysically 
the First Principle, theologically God m his intelligible aspect, that of 
the Supernal Sun, or Light, while what we have called the ambient, at 
once immanent and transcendent, represents the Godhead or Divine 
Darkness Strictly speaking, the diagram should have been drawn, not 
in black on white, but in gold against a black ground, and it is thus m 
fact that the Vedic jyotiratha, "the chanot of light” (= Biblical 
"chariot of fire”), and its wheels are conceived 

In such a diagram it is obvious that for every point on the enter cir- 
cumference there is a corresponding and analogous point on the inner 
circumference, with only this difference, that cm the inner circumference 
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the “ points M are more closely “ packed ” If the circumference of the 
inner circle he reduced, the same condition holds good In such reduc- 
tion, there can he no moment at which the “ points ** of which the cir- 
cumference (or spherical surface represented by it) is composed can be 
thought of as annihilated, we can only continue to think of them as more 
and more densely packed, and finally coinciding in a unity without com- 
position In other words, all of the radii, all individual principles, and 
in their total extension, are represented at their common centre in prin- 
ciple, m an mconnumerahle principle (iattia) which is at the same time 
an altogether simple substance ( dharma ) and possest of a multifarious 
nature (svabhava) , a single point, and yet for each radius its own and 
private starting point In just this sense, “ The notionB of all created 
things (havya = kavikarrrmni) inhere in him, -who is as it were the hub 
within the wheel (cafcre nabhir iva snta , EV YIH, 41, 6) , 2 “ In him 
are all beings, and the eye that oversees, intellect ( manas ), spiration 
{pranah), and noumenon ( nama ) coincident ( samahiiam , ‘being m 
samadhi ’) , m him when he comes forth all his children enjoy (the 
fulfilment of their ends or purposes, by which their will to life is deter- 

* Similarly RV X, 82, 6 “ Inherent in the nave(l) of the Unborn, in -which 
insist the several -worlds as one” ( ajasya. nabhau adh\ ekam arpitam yasmxn 
otivflni thui-antZm tasthuh) , or aja may be rendered by “ Goat,’ the^ reference 
being to the Sun as ViSvakarma, the "All maker,' in either case 

As to the rendering of kavyd by " notions of all created things ’ Vedie kavx 
is “poet” in the sense of the original Greek -7rof7jTijs, that is Philo’s sense and as 
the word is applied to God in the New Testament It is as "creator” that the 
term Lav t is used of the Sun, Agni, and others in RV , -while kavya, cited above 
from VIII, 41, 6 is not as in the later rhetoric merely a “poem * but " whatever 
la made by a fcovi,” whether by way of generation or art If the word kdvyd in 
the sense of “ poem ” also implies a diction, expression and utterance, this corre 
sponds to the Scholastic equation of retiones with Myoi (St Bonaventura, 83 
Quaeatxonea, q 46, m. 2) 

If the Vedie iocaj/ah are m a certain sense the authors of the aUktoa, it is 
Tather as finders or inventors (in the etymological sense of xn venxo, discover) 
than as composers, theirs is the “prophetic” faculty, and the stiktas themselves 
are of quickening efficacy, all of which is far removed from conceptions of author 
ship and "literature ” nowadays current It is as Ism that the Sun "releases 
all things in their kind” {tn4o4 rtlpdnx pratx muficate, RV V, 81, 2), that is, 
“frees hia comrades from the curse” (amuflcat mr aiadydt RV III, 31, 8), 
from the bonds of Varuna carutrflf, RV X, 02 10), from the fetter of Death 
(bomfTuifwH mptyor, RV VII, 50, 2) , and because by the mere act of shining 
the Supernal Sun thus releases all things from darkness to light from potentiality 
to act he U called, as TOyan, the “ Son of liberation ” (ctmuco nap/lt, RV I, 42, I 
and pat* im ) 
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mined) ; * sent by him, and born of him, it is in him that all this uni- 
verse is stabh«hed/* AV. XIX, 53, 6-0; and in the same Tray as the 
Per«on, or Man, He is called the “report of all phenomena” (ruplny 
eia yajjrdhmam . . . puruvam, IirhtT. Ill, 9, 16). 

This inherence m the central con'Ciou'uee* is accordingly the means 
of a “ unified density of cognition " (elifcAtifa prajfMna-ghana, M&ndulya 
Up 5), a “cognitive pleroma” (IftsnaA prajMna-ghana, BrhTX. IY, 
5, 13); “He knows the whole speculatively” (rwram sa r edo rartzna 
ya(h& dfut/%* RV. X, II, t), and ab \ntra, “being provident, even 
before birth, of all the generations of the Angels” ( garbbe nu satin one 
f'Jm at (dam aham derdn&m janimZni rtirJ, RY. IV, 27, 1) , * in other 
words, his knowledge of things is not derived from them objectively and 
port /actum, but from their prior likene c s in the mirror of his own 
intellect Just as the physical sun enjoys a bird’s-eye view of tins whole 

* AT. XIX, 53, 7, Idtena tarrd nandaniy dgatena, translated above, reflects RV, 

X, "1, 10 rorre twndanh . . . dgatma . . lalAyd, HSU (“Tune,” the “Tear”) 

replacing Sakhi (the “Comrade," sc Varuna, cf God as the “ Friend” in gall 
parlance) This variant is omitted in Bloomfield’s Concordance 

* £3yana’s paraphrase is admirable dAty<5 is dtwdnurjpayj prajHayd, "by Ins 
wisdom in his own likeness.” DM = dAy<Jn« ss confemplatto The dAl or dAydna 
of Vanina corresponds to the ddaria jnina or “mirror knowledge ” of the jndno 
dAarmatiya, which in Afahaylna Buddhism is also a “knowledge of sameness” 
(sanalil jiJdrta ) , e g in the AbAua may d lam l<3rn { Oumirnxm, m AO IX), 
and a simultaneous act, cf LamldratJra Bflfra, II, 115, "Just as waves 
arise in the sea simultaneously (yuyapatXdie), as things are seen simultaneously 
in a mirror or in dream, so is the mind in its own pasture (rtffam scagocore) 

I do not agree with Suruki that this verse is out of place in its context, the 
idea is, that just as when a breexe springs up, the dawn wind of creation for 
example, the whole surface of the waters is covered by ripples, which an-e all 
together and not one by one or one after another here and there, so in the world 
picture the mind sees all things at one and the same time (yuyapafXalc) , while 
erayocare, “ in its own pasture " does not mean “ in its own sense-fields,” but the 
Contrary of this, being equivalent to srasfAa-mttaA, atustAa SuddAtA, andyasa 
ctffaA, and such expressions employed in connection with dhyana 

•It is as rifrd redo jammdni that Amu is called Jatavedas, “ comprebensor 
of the genesis of things," RV pawim, and as such that he is identified with 
Varuna, ab intro (HI, 5, 4), being indeed the " eomprehensor of Vartma” (IV, 

1, 4) , and this “lore of genesis ” {jatavtdytt) which the Brahman knows m X 
71 11 is the same things as the "hidden names of the Angels ” (devanam gufiy a 
namUnt V, 5, 10) as will be evident when we turn to the further discussion of no ma 
This divine providence or wj=dom is also spoken of as "counsel ” (Jtrratu, of tea 
like mays and foe* met with m p! and then equivalent to “ powers • ) , e g IV, 

12, 1 “Thou art a Comprehensor by thy counsel, Jatavedas ” (fora traird 
jatocedaa ciJLitrai*) 
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earth in its orbit, so the Supernal Sun “survey the whole” (ttitaro 
dbhictuite, ItV, I f 161, It), being the eje or AuMicfc(ji>tin)Lf (adhyai'a) 
of Varuna or of tbc Angels collectively (ulrn eai.yur . . . sflryas . . . 
abht yo ustfl bhutanilnx ca-ife, ItV. YII, Cl, lj cf. I, 115, 1, X, 87,1, 
X, 129,7; VS. XIII, 15, etc), just ns in the Avostn the Sun (Titans 
= star = sun/a) is Ahurn Manila's eye, and m Buddhism, the Buddha 
is still the “eye in the world” (calLhurn lole). What this eye sees in 
the eternal mirror is the “world-picture”: “The Primal Spirant 
(paramdltnan) sees the world picture {jagac-ciira, lit the ‘picture of 
what moves*) painted by itself upon a canvas that is nothing but itself, 
and takes a great delight therein ** (Sankarilcury a, SuRmantrfipana, 95) ; 
“secs all things at once in their diversity and in coincidence,” (abfti ti 
pcrfyati and a&Ai sam paft/aT t, ItV*. IX, 74,2, cf BO VI, 29 30). 

Taken in and by it«elf this First Spirant, without composition 
(adiuifa), and at rest (teyftna), is the “living conjoint principle” of 
St Thomas ( Sum Theol , I, q 117, a. 1 c), the unity of the “cohabi- 
tant parents” (salfilH ubhH miltari, RV. I, 140, 3, panl?it& pxtard, III, 
7, 1, etc ) who are innumerably named, but typically “ Intellect ” 
(rrmnas) and “Word” (t 5c), 9 whose conjunction effects what Eckhart 
calls “the act of fecundation latent in eternity ” But this unintelligible 
unity of the Father (-Mother) 7 belongs entirely to the darkness of the 
“ common nest” or “matrix” wherein nil things come to be of one and 
the same ilk ( yatra t>mam bhuiaty elanldam, RV. klnla IV, 10 and 
VS XXXII, 8, sarte ormtn dei& ehaifto bhaiantt, AV. XIII, 4, 20) 
Thus, while the divine intellect and the ideas or forms or eternal 
reasons apparent to it nre one simply secundum rem, the latter are at 
the same time manifold secundu.ni rationcm tntelhgendi stve dtcendi 
(St Bonaventura, 1 Sent, d 35, a umc, q 3, concl ). As Plotinus 
expresses it (IV, 4, 1) “ The Highest, as a self contained unity, has no 
outgoing effect 8 . . But the unity of the power is such as to allow 
of its being multiple to another principle, to which it is all thing^ ” 

* Manas and Y&c as conjoint pair occur in RV , Brfihmanas and Upam$ads, 
passtm V&o is vzrbum, and as in Italian, feminine (la parola) Cf Eckhart, 
“The Father wantons with the Word*’, “ From the Father’s embrace of his own 
nature (=«n«6ftai?a, prakrty ) comes the eternal playing (= mfya trio) of the 
Son ” 

7 AV VIII, D, 10, * Who knoweth the msthttnatoa of Virajt”, cf JUB I 54, 
“They (du ) becoming Viraj (s ) engendered (yonder Sun) ” (tau v\r&4 bhuivd 
pr&janayatim) 

* “ Having no outgoing effect ” Skr autiuomirtra 
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What is represented in our diagram already presumes the diremption 
(dvedkd, BrhU I, 4, 3) of those that had been closely embraced 
(sampanjualtati, tb ), that is, of knower and known, subject and object, 
e««ence and nature. Heaven and Earth, as indicated by the Terootion of 
the circumference from the centre This diremption and dmno pro 
cession (Irama —duta, Tatitmya Pralti&lhya XXI, 16)* is coincident 
with the birth of the Son (Indrilgni), of Light (jyotts), of the Sun, 
“ Santr the creator, who releases the visible forms of all things " (vxfad 
ruplnt pratt muticate lau\ satniQ, RV V, 81, 2) , “ by the separa 
tion of the prior, the latter came forth ” ( pratkamah Ipntairdd 

et&m upard uddyan, RV X, 27, 23) In other words, the act of being 
implied by the words “I am that I am,’* **I am Brahman,” 10 although 
entirely one of self intention, becomes from an external point of view 
the act of creation, which is at the same time a generation ( prajanana ) 
and an intellectual (mdnasa) creation perariem ( iasfa ) and ex toluntaie 
( yatha t atom, iSmya) , for the Son **m whom were created all things M 
(Col 1, 16) is also their form and exemplar, the whole occasion of their 
existence, 11 and it is accordingly that species and beauty are appropriated 
to the Son, whom as being the Word, i e aa concept, Augustine calls 
the ** art ” of God ” 

■ Conversely There is no procession of one meomStfAi [kramo a <3 eft sum a ft tie 
Laihkdvattjra Sutra U 117 Samddhi corresponds to rapt us or excesses in 
Christian yoga but ns metaphysically a con centration must be diatingu shed 
from a retigiouB ecstasy in the etymological sense of the latter word viz that of 
a going outside oneself 

1° n knew indeed itself that I am Brahman • thereby it became the All 
(BrhU I 4 10) This does not of course represent an empirical considers t on 
of one s own mentality as object but is the pure act of being here to be and to 
know are the same thing it in no way contradicts Er gena s magnificent words 

God does not know what He himself is for Be is not any what and this 
ignorance surpasses aU knowledge 

11 Exemplar means raison d £tre [exemplar rationem producenits dicit St 
Bonaventura / Sent d 31 p II a 1 q 1 ad 3 ) Idea is the likeness of a thing 
by which it is known and produced (tb d 25 a umc q 1 fund 2) Ex 
emplar implies idea word art and reason (idea verbum ars et ratio) idea 
with respect to the act of foresight word w th respect to the act of statement 
art with respect to the act of making and reason with respect to the act of 
completing because it adds the intention of the end in v ew And because all 
these are one and the same in God one s often said in place of another 
{Brevdoq num p I c 8) From these definit ons the reader Will he enabled to 
judge of the propr ety of the employment of the terms in translation 

i* See St Thomas Bum Theol I q 39 a 8 the art at accord ugly whether 
human or d v ne works by a word conee ved in h s intellect ( per verbum in 
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The Son or Sun is thus the "single torn that is the form of >cry 
different things” (Eckhart, resuming in these words the whole doc- 
trine) 13 all of which arc in his likeness, as he is in theirs — but with this 
very important distinction necessitated by the inconnumcrabihly of the 
unique centre, that while the likeness in the thing depends upon the 
archctjpe, the latter in no nay depends upon the thing, but is logically 
antecedent: “The model of nil thnt is, preexistent, lie knows all genera- 
tions (satahsalah praiimftnam purobhuh viSiCL i eda janimd), lie smites 
the Dragon; shining (or ‘sounding*) forth ( pra . . . arcan ) from 
Heaven our Leader, cattle-fain, ns Comrade frees his comrades from the 
curse ” ( amuncat ntr aiadydt, RV. Ill, 31, 8) . 14 The terms “ exemplar ” 
and “image,” which imply in strictness “model” and “copy” can 
however be used equivocally, and for this reason a distinction is made 
between the archetype as imago imaginans and the imitation as imago 
imaginaia (St. Bonaventura, I Sent., d. 31, p. 11, a. 1, q. 1 conch). 
A corresponding ambiguity is met with in Sanskrit, where the distinc- 
tion must be made according to the context. As imago imaginans, the 
deitj is called “primordial ommform ” ( agriyam vihardpam, RV. I, 
13, 10), “the likeness of all things” (tnitasi/a pratim&nam, RV. II, 
12, 29, cf. Ill, 31, 8, cited above), “the ommform likeness of a thou- 
sand” ( sahasrasya praiim&m visiariipam, VS. XIII, 41), “the counter- 
part of Earth” (praftmanam prihhytik, RV. I, 52, 13), “for every 
figure He hath been the form {rupam rupam pratiriipo babhiaa), that 
is his likeness that we should regard ( tad asya rupam pralicalsanaya) . 
it is by his magic-powers ( rndyabhih ) that He proceeds m a plurality of 
aspects” ( pururupa lyate, RV. VI, 47, 18). This likeness by which the 
Father proceeds is the sacrifice — “ yielding himself up to the Angels, he 
expressed a likeness of himself, to wit, the sacrifice, hence one says, 

mtellectu conception, i5 , I, q 45, a Q, c) Cf St Bonaventura, Agcns per 
intellectum producit per formas, quae non aunt aliquid re i, sed idea t n mente 
situt artxfex producit arcam [II Bent , d 1, p 1, a 1, q 1, ad 3, 4) et quia multa 
sunt cogmta, et unum cognoscens, t deo tdeae sunt plurcs. r et ars tantum wna 
(16 , q 35, a nine , q 3, ad 2) 

M Cf St Bonaventura, Quia vero ( exemplar in Deo) infinitum et t mmensum, 
tdeo extra omne genus Et hmo est, quod extstens unum potest esse similitude 
expressiva (=sp)}/amana) multorum ( Breviloqmum , p 1, c 8) 

14 Here the divine providence is directly connected with the act of creation 
(conquest of the dragon, and release of individual potentialities from the darkness, 
duress, and deformity or evil of the antenatal tomb to light and operation) 

“ Cattle " m RV are unrealised potentialities of every kind, of which the pro 
ceedmg principles desire to take effective possession 
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“Yonder world is in the likeness of (anttrupa) this world, this world 
in the likeness of that,” a condition that is clearly exhibited in our 
diagram by the correspondence of circle with circle, point for point. 
In what manner the ideas are causal with respect to all their contingent 
aspects will be apparent when we recall that the central consciousness is 
always thought of as a Light or Sound, of which tho contingent forms 
on any circumference are projections, reflections, expressions, or echoes 
thrown as it were upon the wall of Pinto’s cave, or upon the screen of a 
theatre, wuth only this difference, that the pattern or lantern slide winch 
corresponds to the “form” or “idea” of the picture actually seen is 
not merely close to the source of light, but intrinsic to the light itself, 
so that we meet on the one hand with such expressions as “ formal light” 
(Ulrich of Strassburg) and “ image bearing light” (Echhart), and on 
the other such as VS V, 35, “Thou art the ommform light” ( jyotir 
asi nstantpam) 11 “He lent their light to other lights” ( adadh&j 
jyotvju jyotir antah, RV. X, 54, 6), “Ye, Agnlsomau, found the single 
light for many ” , and in the building of the fire altaT, the brick laid 
down “for progeny” and representing Agni is called the “manifold 
light ” {visvajyotis, SB VIII, 4, 2, 25 6) 

A subtle problem arises here For what is meant by the assertion that 
“ The Spirant is interminable, ommform, and yet no doer of anything ” 
(ananias cdtm& visvarupo hy akartd, SvU I, 9), or as Eckhart expresses 
it, by the apparent contradiction of the statements that “ He works willy 
mlly” and “There no work is done at all ”? In view of this, that all 
the personal powers may be described as reaching out to all things 
(vtsvammva, RV passim, cf II, 5, 2, where Agm tnstam vnvati) what 
is meant by the assertion “ At the back of yonder heaven, 18 what they 

17 In Scholastic philosophy, the nature of the divine exemplarism is constantly 
illustrated by means of the likeness of light, eg," which although it is numeri 
cally one nevertheless expresses many and different kinds of color ’ {St Bona 
ventura, 1 Sent d 35 a umc q 2 ad 2) , '* Exemplary cause just as physical 
light is one ra kind which is none the less that of the beauty that is in all colors, 
which the more light they have the more beautiful they are and of which the 
diversity is occasioned by the diversity of the surfaces that receive the light’ 
{Ulrich Enoelbeeti), see my Mediaeval Aesthetic I m Art Bulletin 17 (1935), 
38 Dante Paradtso TXXIII, 82 90 One simple Light that in its depths en 
closes as in a Bingle volume all that is scattered on the pages of the universe ’ 

"I < In the world beyond the falcon JB III 268 there the Sun does 
not Bhine (MundU II, 2 10 and K.U V, 15) , in the divme darkness ( tamas, 
passm) , Things belonging to the state of glory are not under the sun ’ (St 
Thomas, Sum Theol , III, q 91 a 1) One escapes altogether through the 
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chant is an omniscient •void compelling nothing” (mantrayante divo 
amusya prsthe msvavxdatn t dcarn avisiaminvam, RV. I, 164, 10), and 
why is the chariot of the Sun, although by nature directed everywhere 
(vtsQvrtam) also described as having no effect on anything ( avtsva- 
mtnvam, RV, II, 40, 3) ? These questions have an important bearing 
on the problems of destiny and free will As follows the centrifugal 
procession of individual potentialities depends upon the central unity 
essentially, their beco min g; life, or spiration depends entirely upon the 
bemg and spiration of the Primal Spirant, m this sense, that the very 
existence of individual radii or rays becomes unthinkable if we abstract 
the central luminous point, IS and this dependence is constantly asserted, 
for example in the designation of Agw as “ all-supporting ” (vistam- 
bhara ) 

On the other hand, it is not the single form of all potentialities, 
making arbitrary dispositions (“Heaven gives no orders”), but the 
specific 20 form of each potentiality that determines each thing’s indi 
vidual mode or character, and gives to it its “proper likeness” 
(siarupam). In other words, God ot Bemg is the common cause of the 
becoming of all things, but not immediately of the distinctions between 
them, which distinctions are determined by “ the varying works inherent 
m the respective personalities ” (Sankaracarya, on Vedanta Sutra, H, 1, 
33, 35) ; they are born according to the measure of their understanding 
(yatha prajnam, AA II, 3, 3) , or as more commonly implied in RV, 
according to their several ends or purposes ( anta , art ha ) , “they live 
dependent on (upajivanti) their such and such desired ends ” ( yam yam 
antam abhtk&mah , ChU. VU, 1, 4) So it is said “How rnn ye forth 

midst of the Sun ” JB I, 3) , ‘ No wan cometh to the Father save through me ’* 
(John, XIV, 6), who aa the Sun is the "gateway of the worlds ” (loKadvara, 
ChU VIII, 6, 6) 

i* In this case, that of pralat/a absolutely, all things are returned to the con 
dition of potentiality, and even the first assumption in Godhead, that of light 
or being, has not been made The individual is then “drowned," losing "name 
and aspect," and if a Comprebensor is completely enlarged from all necessity 
without residual elements of existence, or If not wholly and consciously perfected, 
must await the opportunities of manifestation and experience in a succeeding 
aeon, when the dawning of another day again effects the Harrowing of Hell 

«° Form, Idea, reason, species, truth, virtue and beauty, although not synonymous, 
are interchangeable terras m Scholastic exemplariwn, because one at their source 
Species however, in this Bense, docs not imply a group within a genus, but what 
is individually specific, and similarly as regards goodness (or perfection) and 
beauty things being good or beautiful in their hind (and there is only one of 
each hfnd) and not indefinitely 
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your several ways” (pra twtnatn dhO.io.ta pfthaL, ItV VIII, 100, 7) 21 
« In fine/’ as Plotinus expresses it (IV, 3, 13 and 15) " the law is given 
in the entities upon whom it falls , these bear it about with them Let 
but the moment arrive, and what it decrees will be brought to act by 
those beings in. whom it resides , they fulfil it because they contain it, 
it prevails because it is within them , it becomes like a heavy burden, 
and sets up in them a painful longing to enter the realm from which 
they are bidden from within,” and thus “ all diversity of condition m 
the lower spheres is determined by the descendant beings themselves ” 

A doctrine of this kind, which makes each creature the source and 
bearer, not of its own being but of itB own destiny (and this is what one 
means by “ free will,” although this is m reality a state of bondage, viz 
to the ldiosyncracy of the individual will) is common to all tradition^ 
and has been everywhere expressed in a lm ost the same way for example, 
“It is manifest that fate is in the created causes themselves” (St 
Thomas, Sum Theail , I, q 116, a 2) , “ God’s being is bestowed on all 
creatures alike, only each receives it according to its receptivity” 
(Tauler, The Following of Christ, English version by Morell, § 154, 
p 135) , “ As is the harmony, so also is the sound or tone of the eternal 
voice therein, in the holy, holy, in the perverse, perverse" (Boehme, 
Signatura Rerum, XVI, 6 7),“ formal light of which the diversity 
is occasioned by the diversity of the surfaces that receive the light ” 
(Ulrich of Strasshurg) , for, as Macrohius sayB, unus falgor illummat , 
e£ m uniuersis appareat m m ultis specuhs (Comm ex Cicerone m 
Sommu/n Scipioms, I, 14) We find this point of view also m Islam, 
the creative utterance, Tcun r “Be,” causes or permits the positive exist- 
ence of individuals, but in another sense (that of mode), they are causes 
of themselves “because He only wills what they have it m them to 
become ” (Ibnul *Arabi, as cited by Nicholson, Studies t» Islamic 
Mysticism, p 151) 

That we do what we must is a matter of contingent necessity (necessi 
fas coacfwmts) altogether distinct from the infallible necessity (necessifas 
mfallibilitatis) with which He who acts “ willingly but not from will ” 
(Eckhart), and “does what must be done” ( cahnk yat hansyam, 
BV VII, 20, 1, cf I, 163, 9 and VI, 9, 3), viz “those things which 
God must will of necessity ” (St Thomas, Sum Theol , I, q 45, a 2 c) , 

* l In this connection may he noted KU IV, 14, ‘Just as water rained upon a 
lofty peak runs here and there , bo one who sees the principles in 

multiplicity {dharmfiny jtfhtaX palyan) pursues after them {anudhUvatx) 
[roiToas t!ote There is no note no 22 1 
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the individual is then only freed (multa) to the extent that the private 
vail to which he is in bondage consents to His who wills all things alike, 
a condition implied m BY V, 46, 1, his condition “ who hath what he 
will, for whom spiration is his will, who doth not will ” ( aptar-lamam 
atmd lamam aAamam, BIT IV, 3, 21) , as Boethius expresses it, “The 
nearer a thing is to the First Mind, the less it is involved in the ohjnn 
of fate ” It is because the«e considerations can hardly he made intelli 
gible without reference to the concept of the relation of one and many 
proper to Exemplansm that we have thought it proper to refer to the 
matter m the present connection 

As to our rendering of atman in the citation from Tanler, above, 
“being” or “essence” corresponds to atman as the supposition of acci 
jlents and sine qua non of all modality ( maya) We have experimented 
elsewhere with a rendering of atman by “essence,” bnt propose in future 
to adhere to a more strictly etymological equivalent, more especially 
inasmuch as the atman doctrine m BY must be considered in connection 
with X, 129, 2 antd avatam, equivalent to “ at the same time atmya and 
anatmya,” or “ equally ■’pirated, despirated ” The word atman, derived 
from an or td, to “ breathe ” or “ blow,” is in fact more literally “spirit,” 
spirant or spiration, and hence “ life ” 23 This Spirit or Gale (Atman, 
prana , tala, or tayu) is, as may be understood from what has been said 
above, the only property that can be shared and is thus apparently divided, 
as Being amongst bemgs, the breath of life m breathing things, cf 
BrhD I, 73, “Spiration (atman) is said to be the only participation 
(bhaUtft) that can be attributed to the three great Lords of the World ” 
(the functional Trinity) In BY X, 115, 1, f< The Sun, as being the 
spirant (atman) in all that is mobile or immobile, hath filled Afidhome 
and Heaven and Earth” (the “Three Worlds,” the Universe), in 
121, 2, “The Golden Germ (htranyagarbha, Agm, the Sun, Prajapati) 
is the hestower of spiration ” (almadd) , Agm m this sense is “a hundred 
fold spirant (Sataimd, BY I, 149, 3), that is he has innumerable lives 
or hypostases, as many in fact as there are living things (antar ayus t, 
BY IV, 58, 11), to each of which he is a total presence (as can be clearly 
seen in our diagram), although as we have seen, each is but a participant 

*' Tie translation of atman as Sell is unsatisfactory in any case and mainly 
for two reasons (1) that it introduces an altogether unfamiliar terminology 
one thit lends itself to misunderstandings connected with the connotation selfish 
ness and (2) that the reflexive use of 6tman which underlies the rendering 

Self hardly occurs la HV Atman is “spirit «» this word is used for example 
in the trilogy body soul and spirit (rtign ndmo & (man) 
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(bhakta) of his life, for though “all is offered, the recipient is able to 
take only so much” (Plotinus, VI, 4, 3).” In JB III, 2-3, “ Spira- 
tion ( atman ) both of Angeb and of mortals, the breath of life (5/man) 
arisen from the sea, and "which is yonder Sun ” ai * may be read in con- 
nection -with SB VIII, 7, 3, 10, “Yonder Sun connects (samdiayate)** 
these worlds by n thread (sutre),- 6 and what that thread is is the Gale ” 
(vSyuh), cf. ib , II, 3, 3, 7, “ It is by Ins rays (rasiftibhih) that all 
creatures are endowed with their spirations ( prane.$u dbhihxl&K) t and so 
it is that the rays extend downwards to these Bpirations ” These texts 
recall BV. 1, 115, 1 cited above, and III, 29, 11, “Formed m the Mother, 
He is Matansvan (= Vayu, Spmtus) and becomes the draught of the 
Gale in its course (vatasyct sargah ), cf VII, 87, 2 “The Gale that is 
thy breath (atma te tatah) thunders through the Firmament . . an<^ 

m these spheres of Earth and lofty Heaven are all those stations dear 
to thee ” In BV. X, 168, 4, “ This Angel, the spiration of the Angels 
( atma devanam), Germ of the world ( bhuianasya garbha ) moves as He 
will (yatTia tiosam), 27 his sound (glioma)** is heard but never his likeness 
(rupam), so let us offer with oblation to the Gale ” (vatdya) 

Similarly in later texts “ For that Bhanng out his spiration, or him-> 
self ( atmanam vibhajya, cf bhakh in BphD I, 73), He fills these worlds, 

’“‘All beings are not their own being, but beings by participation” (St 
Thomas, Bum, Theol , I, q 44, a 1 c) , “ Creation is the emanation of all being 
from the Universal Being" (16 , I, q 45, a 4 ad 1} 

’** Cf tb , III, J}3 where the Angel’s omniformity (sarvaih rdpam) is illustrated 
by the five exemplata, "and what his single form is is the Spirit” ( tad etad 
ekarn era rupam pr&na eva) 

IS Bamavdya is " perpetual co inherence ” and in the Bymbolism based on weav 
mg is illustrated by the relation of thread to the cloth 

11 The doctrine of the “ thread breath ’ {siltrfitman) recurs in BG VII, 7, cf 
X, 21 

11 "The wind bloweth as it listeth” etc (John III, 8) Cf Prose Edda, Oylfl, 
18, ‘ He is so strong that he rears great seas but strong though he be yet may 
he not he seen, therefore is he surely wonderfully shapen”, and Rfimi, "Foamed 
the sea (fib, Skr ap), and at every foam fleck, something took figure and some- 
thing was bodied forth ” (XIX in Nicholson, Shams - t Tains ) , ‘ The Spirit of 
God moved upon the face of the waters ” (Genesis) 

** Ohofd is to be noted here a3 the "voice’ of the Gale This Gho$a is the 
mother of Hiranyahasta, Savitj-, the Sun, and one with Vadhrimati and Vfie cf 
11V I, 110, 13 and VI, 02, 7, where the Afivins hear the call of Gho?fi, the sough 
ing of the dawn wind {vasarhd vatah RV I, 122, 3) of creation the breath of 
Vile “ Whose breathing is the Gale whenas 1 take in hand to shake the several 
worlds’ (ufita tea prarfimt, etc , RV X, 125 8) 
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it is said that as indeed sparks from fire and as light-rays from the sun, 
so from him m the course of his procession ( yatha Iramanena ) the 
spirations and other principles ( pranadyah ) go forth again and again” 
(abhyuccaranh punahpunar, MU. VI, 26). Much lateT. “That (m 
the principle, iatha, called Sadasiva, the ‘Eternal Siva *) becomes by 
inversion (tuparyayena) 19 and in the splendor of its practical power 

**“By inversion" or “by revolution" {vtparyaycna) involves the notions of 
the “face” and “bach” of God— the Janus symbolism — and is reminiscent of 
RV IV, 1, 2, “Do thou, Agni, turn round thy brother Varuna” [IhrStaram 
vorunam ayne a cacrfsra) , and thus, indeed, “the kingdom is reversed" (pary 
diarf rdftram, RV X, 121, -i), dominion passing from the “Father” or "Elder 
3rother” to the “Son” or “Younger Brother” (both relation.; as u-ell as that 
>f consubstantiality are predicated of Yaruna and Agm in RV ) 

It is the “rotation” of this central principle “the axle point on -which the 
sternal substances depend” (drum as raihyam amrtddhi tasthu£, RY I, 35. C) — 
Dante’s tl punto delto stcio al cut la pnmo rota ta dmtorno — that initiates the 
•evolution of the IVheel of the Year, “mounted whereupon the Angels move 
,ound all the worlds” (RB XX, 1) It must not, however, be overlooked that 
the “rotation” of a point means nothing secundum rem, the unique centre, 
though the prime mover is by no means the pnmum mo5»fe, but in itself im 
moveable It is only when the radii are projected and circles struck, that is 
when dtremption of essence and nature has taken place, that we are given the 
two points dappui indispensible for leverage and local motion, and only from 
an exterior point of view that we can speak of a rotation of the axle point, or 
distinguish “face” and “back” in the Supreme Identity (tad cfcam) it is the 
felly, not the axle-point that actually turns, impelled by the will to life m 
individual principles That is why at the same time that the Supreme Identity 
is spoken of as turning from interior (puftya) to extenor (am) operation 
(vrato) at will (yaffi<5 nj/am), KY. also treats of the separation of Heaven and 
Earth, that is to say of creation, as being effected by the several desirous prm 
ciples, whose eoereative activity — the operation of “mediate causes” — js brought 
forward in the first and subsequent sacrifices, by which the unitary principle is 
intellectually contracted and identified, as for example in X, 114 5 “By their 
wordings they made him logically manifold who is but One,” X, DO, 11 and 14, 
“They subdivided tbe Person thought out the worlds,” and thus in fact by 
their thousand years’ session “expressed everything" (t'tfrom asrjata PB XXV, 

18, 2) It is just because of the distinction of these two points of view ( secundum 
rem and secundum ratfoncm intelhgendi site dicrndi) that one ran ask in 
IrahmCdaya, as m RY X, 129, 7, whether indeed the world was expressed from 
withm or determined from without 

The ontology of RY X, 90, 14, loldn atalpayan, and X, 114, 5, tatuidAfl 
lalpayant*, i9 preserved in Laml&vatara, Sfltra, III, 77, “The being of the three 
worlds Is conceptual (ntafpo mat ram), without external validity (bdhyamarihaih 
no nrfyafe) , it is a* a concept that it is seen pictonally” {ciKalpa n driya te 
ettram ). 
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(knya&akty aujjialaye, cf. ujjialati in MU. VI, 2G) the form of the 
universal demiurge of things in their manifested likeness (i yaktdldro 
vtsianusamdhatr-rupam) , and this is the principle called ‘Lord’ 
(tiiara tattiam, Mahartfia mahjarl, XV, Commentary) J 80 virtually 
identical with the formulation of Philo, according to whom “Two 
powers are first distinguished (<TxtfovTai) from the Logos, viz a poetic 
according to which the artist ordains all things and which is called God: 
and the royal power of him called the Lord, by which He controls all 
things ” 81 . 

From all of the foregoing passages it is evident that os in Scholastic 
and Neo Platonic, so also in the Vedic tradition, it is n formal light that 
is the cause of the being and becoming of all things (as light, the cause 
of their being, as formal the cause of their becoming) , the fontal raying 
of this primal light seeming to be an actual expression or emanation 
(srsft) and local motion ( caranam , gatt), although really this Agni even 
while “ He pioceedeth foremost, still remains in his ground ” ( anv 
agram carah fyeti ludhnah, RV. Ill, 55, 6), “While yet abiding m the 
Germ, He is repeatedly horn ” (RV VIII, 43, 9), cf. Plotinus (IV, 3, 
13) abiding intact above, while giving downwards/’ and Eckhart, w The 
Son remains withm as Essence and goes forth as Person . . other, but 
not another, for this distinction is logical (Skr vikalpam), not real } 
(Skr satyam). 

As Plotinus expresses it (VI, 4, 3), “ Under the theory of procession 
by powers,* 1 souls are described as rays ” *® In other words, the am- 


Kashmir Series, XI, Bombay, 1918, p 44, r dpam is here imago lmagmana 
Other instances of the persistence of the exemplarist concept in later literature 
may e cited m the Ksdambart (Parab’s ed , Bombay, 1928, p 10) where King 
ra a 19 compared to God * whose abundance (vasata, cf Vedic Yasu, Vasi^tha) 
IT VIhIr !v e r 8 0f ever y form ’ {prakatita vtivarUp&hrter) , and in SakuntaW* 
. ' i„j . re T) e srolne 18 80 beautiful that she seems to have been “ intellectually 
than a t^anasa krtd vxdhmti) , to be that is rather a divine idea 

than a mundane actuality 

1925 B p 4h 113 Le *J* ie * PMosophtques et rehgieuses de Philon dAlexandne, Paris 
in Powers” powers, * i e spiritual and temporal, brahma and k§atra 
of their (the d m >, r <aCl svadha rtbhufi, etc w It is the manifestation 

,l Cf Mu vt^ riR P 0wer8 that their names are various” (BpD I, 71) 
of the Anunciation th 'e* 4 ab ° Ve In chr,stian iconography, in representations 
from the Sunernii R * Spirit (dove) moves on the path of a ray that extend 
similar ray (which Un Vir ® m wilLle m i epresentations of the Jfatmty a 

of the tree of life fi" *i aCt comolde nt -with the axis of the universe, the trun 
Bambino with the " 03tl = efauros . and the “one foot” of the Sun) connects the 
un Even in the case of ordinary conceptions the Spirit is 
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mating (jima, codana, saia ) principle is both a living and a vocal 
power, and the light of the world Ayu, “ Life,” and ViSvayu, “ Uni- 
versal Life,” are constant epithets of Agni, who is “ the one life of the 
Angels” (<Ktir elam dei&nam, RV, I, 121, 7) and "the only guardian 
of being” Qbhutasya . . . paitr elak, t&. 1), and manifests himself as 
Light (jyotts, bhana, aria, etc ), whether of the Fire-flash or the 
Supernal Sun. As in John, I, 1-3, In pnncipio erat t erbum, et terbum 
erat apud Deum, et Beits erat terbum . . . Omnia per t psum facta sunt 
. . . Quod factum est tn tpso vita erat; et n ta erat lux homtnum 94 
This equivalence of life, light, and sound must be taken account of 
when we consider the causal relationship of Vedic ndma, “name” or 
“ noumenon ” to rupa, “ phenomenon ” or “ figure,” which is that of 
exemplary cau^e to exemplalum.; for while ndma involves the concept 
primarily of thought or sound, rupa involves the concept primarily of 
vision Rot that light and sound are strictly speaking synonymous, for 
though they refer to one and the same thing, they do so under different 
aspects, but that the utterance Fiat lux and the manifestation Lux erat 
by no means imply a temporal succession of events, the utterance 
(vyalirit) of names and the appearance of the worlds is simultaneous, 
and strictly speaking eternal * 5 Thus we find w JB III, 33 that “ The 
Sun is sound, therefore they say of the Sun, * He proceeds resounding * ” 
(yes adiiya siara eta sah, tasmad etam adityam &hus, svara etUi) the 
hu mmi ng of. the world wheel is the music of the spheres It is m fact 
hardly possible to distinguish the roots star, to “shine ” (whence surya, 

" sun ”) and sir, to “sound” or "resound” (whence siara, "musical 

the animating power, Et. Thomas, Sum Tkeol , III, q 32, a 1 agreeing with 
KBU III, 3, ‘It is spiration (prdna), venly the conscious Spirit {praindtman) 
that grasps and quickens the fiesh ” 

** According to a variant text, cf Augustine, Confessions, VII, 9, quod factum 
est, %n eo tnta est, et vita erat lux hommum, i e “ There is life m what was made, 
and this life was the light of men ” See also Guivov, Verbum, Lux, et Vita, 

Le Voile dlsis, 39th year, 1934, p 173, and P Mus Le Buddha par6, BEFJ30 
1928, p 836 note 4, “la voix et la lumi&re deux manifestations connexes 
d une mime nature trauscendente ” It may he noted that in RV X, 168, 4, cited 
above, one and the same verb imtire, "is heard,” is employed in connection With 
both sound and appearance, while alternatively in I, 164, 44, one and the same 
verb dadrSe, “ seen,” is similarly employed 

** That is to say "now *, that "now” of which a temporal experience is ini 
possible, being only of a past and a future, and where becoming neier stops to he 
We have discussed elsewhere {The lfg Veda as Land Jans B6k) the proposition 
enunciated by Sayana and others that the Veda deals only with what is eternal 
Inttyam), and shall return to the subject 

5 
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note ) and also in some contexts to " shine ” The like applies m the 
case of root arc, which means either to "shine" or to "intone" and to 
its derivatives such as aria, which may mean either « sheen " or " hymn " 
of + 1 ^ 18 f° r j. C , °f ™ n ™ ctlon > and was probably an original coincidence 
: w t «u ? eW aDd lkan t0 C<6 P cak ” Even m English 
J? 1 , Peak 0f bn S ht ” ldefl s and "brilliant” saymga 
The shining of the Supernal Sun is then as much an "utterance" as 
Yjt T r Dg 9 ’ he ^d ' speaks " (tmiro bhruvanah, 11V HI, 59, 1 , 
T hat ^ e , haS t0 6ay ls <<that 6™t and hidden name 

tZ J effect (puru ^*) hereby thou dost pro 

duce all that has come to be or shall become" (RV X 55 21— "The 

“i" “ «» toJlcreLJ;: 

Dnof that . Tie “““t 01 £ °™ o£ the thm 8 18 thus P™ r . 

its ia,fon a’e ra Z ^ “ tlme ’ to thing and ,s 

its raison iotre whether as pattern or as name, and it is according as 

mamfeTaTe ? '“T* ( ^‘*> «*» *L Z^H “ 

(avyahrtt, MU v£ e) “ ‘ * gn “" ng ttm umTeTs e was nnuttered " 

asslmht certam'of C vldm teitem ,t Ma l 7 Bho11 a(:co f “8'y 

coursers, as a rounds Vhed^ “ m °‘ ,01 ‘ *“* mI,e ‘ 7 

Year as Ji {llY Ig 1B5 > 6 )» T» the Wheel of the 

names ITaenlaW 7 317 Eea80ns ’ “ 13 “ b X tho» f “” «*” 

yeiM) ’ that he 

cakartha, RV X, 55, 4 cf m °T e <* all th y ”“ghty deeds " (larmam 
that the maker of all things naJS ” afteT theSe hldden nameS 

devanam namadhah, RV x 82 eS ’ thatls creatf * the Angels being 
AncrpU “o-pt -fnv t ’ ’ a ’ 18 by recourse to Agni that these 

sacnficially, and thus" IZtnT tT* 163 ^ they 816 WOrsh,pped 

(n&mani An#h e ^ eir own wellborn embodiments 

72 3) *« it is lnaam^!* e ^l ^,a^ n ly « T ! y, as «*zyanta tanvah sujaiah , RV I, 

^ 3 Lat7a“rVar^r 8 »■**■“>*- ™ (W 

of created things \Lvyl pirn ^ the mul ^ty of notions 
t-ronapafps +>,Pir 7 , pusyatt), even as Heaven (l e Sun) 

P (ritpam), which “notions of created things" 

4“ re t0 ttat imphed in the Scho,a8tic 

( ^awiITh^hwe worlds er * ^ Sua V ' tv * rflp<In ‘ p ™ n Ue ,ilumine3 

V «») these worlds encarnadmcs (rnnjayaft) existences lere {MU 
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(l$tya = lavilarmQm, see Note 2) “inhere in him as hub within the 
wheel ” (EV. VIII, 41, 5 and 6). The prod a eh re activity of the cocrea- 
tive principles is similarly nominative ( numadheyam dadhSnah, EV. X, 
71, 1) ; ** “ What was the bovine virtue (salmyam gok) of the Bull and 
Cow, that they measured out by names (o ndmabhxh manure ), making 
a niamfested-image in it ” (m . . . mumire rupam asmtn, EV. Ill, 38, 7), 
“Then verily they recollected (ammuot) the distant name (namo . . . 
aptcyam, admirably rendered by Griffith’s * essential form’) of Tver's 
Cow” (HV. I, 84, 16), “When he (the Sun) upstood, all things him 
adorned, who moves self-luminous, indued iu glory; that is the Bull's, 
the Titan’s mighty form, it is the Omni form who takes his stand upon 
his aevxternities ” (mahat tad Vtftto asurasya riamd, a iiharupo amriant 
tasthau, III, 38, 4, where Viivarupa must be Tra?fo and amriant, pi, 
contrasts with an implied anantatia in or as which the Asura lies recum- 
bent, ante pnnctptum) , “The Son (the Sun) in Heaven’s light deter- 

VI, 7), “This supremely pure splendor of the impartible essence illumines all 
things at once the patent of his power, resplendent in luminous detail ** 
(Eckhart) 

“ Cf ChU VI, I, 4, “ Modification is a matter of wording, a giving of names 
to things" (fdcdrambfianam etfaro nomod/ieyam, reminiscent also of RV X, 125, 

5, where the Word, VUc, speaks of herself as aramlhamdnS bhuronont , Sroosbha 
has been defined as “mental initiation of action”) It is on the basis of the 
magical efficacy of enunciation that the employment of words of power in ritual 
depends for example, PB VI, 0, 5, “By saying 'born 1 (jdftm »f»), he brings to 
birth” {jl/anat), and «6, VI, 10, 3, “In saying ‘lives* be puts life into them 
that live.** Cf Lamh&vatara Sfilra, Ch VT, p 228, " When names are enunciated, 
there is the manifestation of appearance (»i»m»l{dt>hteya>i;al.am), there is con 
cept" (mlafpaM 

The doctrine of ideas, inseparable from that of exemplari3m, recurs in traditional 
teachings at all times As remarked by Gilson, “Le mot i die remonte & Platon, 
mais la chose elle-m&me existnit avant ltu, pui«qu’elle est iternelle On doit 
d’ailleurs supposer que dautrea homines les avaient cotmues srant ltu, de quelque 
nom lls les aient d4sign4es, car il y cut des sages antineurement k Platon et en 
dehors mtme de la Grice, et il n*y a pas de eagesse sans la connaissance des id4es ** 
(Introduction a l’£tude de Satnt Augustin, 1931, p 2o) The doctrine for example 
appears already m the Sumero-Babyloman conception of creation as a terminology 
or determination, for “ the Babylonians regarded the name of a thing as its reality 
to name a thing practically means in their theology to determine its essence ” 
(IiAKODOX, Bumenon Epic, 1915, pp 39-10, cf iS'emific Mythology, pp 99, 2S9 ) In 
the Clementine Homilies, in connection with the doctrine of the True Prophet, 
similar to the Indian " Eternal Avatar,” we find with reference to Adam’s calling 
of things by their names, “He himself, being the only true prophet, fittingly 
gave names to each animal, according to the merits ol its nature, as haring made 
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mines the Father Mother’s third hidden name ” (dadhah putrah pitroi 
aplcyam nama trhyam adhi rocane divah, IX, 75, 2, where dadhah . . 
nama is the same as to be namadhak as in X, 82, 3 as cited above) , and 
all this is at the same time a creative recollection m the Platonic sense, 
as in RV X, 63, 8, where the Yisve Devah are "mindful of all that is 
mobile or immobile” ( visvasya sthatur yagatas ca mantavah). It is 
"by wordings” (vacobhih) that they “think Him out as manifold who 
is but One ” 88 (RV X, 114, 5) , that He indeed appears at all depends 
upon the ritual incantation, "And sundry sang, the brought to mind 
the Great Chant, whereby they made the Sun to shine ” 40 ( arcanta eke 
mahi sama mamata , etc, RV VIII, 29, 10) , "by an angelic utterance 
they opened up the cattle fold ” (vacasa dawyena, etc , RV. IV, 1, 15) 41 
The “ names ” or noumena of things are, moreover, everlasting, and 
m this respect unlike the things themselves m their contingent mani- 
festation - " When a man dies, what does not go out of him is his name 
(nama), that is endless ( ananta ), and inasmuch as what is endless is 
the Several Angels, thereby he wms accordingly the endless world ” 
(anantam lokam ), BrhfJ III, 2, 12, in other words, his name is "written 
in the Book of Life ” From the point of view of the desirous principles, 

*• That this is possible depends on Jus Protean nature, who is “ omniform " 
(viivariipa, passim) , and is 11 man made ” in the sense that he assumes the forms 
that are imagined by his worshippers 

‘““For that God is God he gets from creatures . Before creatures were, 
God was not God" (Eckhart) 

41 Intellect being identical with its noumenal content, the intellectual creation 
so often referred to m Vedic tradition is essentially the same thing as a creation 
by the utterance of a name or names The intellectual creation is typically 
per artem, as for example in RV I, 20, 2, “ they wrought by intellect” (tatafc;ur 
manasd), where root takf implies the use of an axe on wood, viz that “wood 
from which they fashioned Heaven and Earth,” RV X, 31, 7 The intellectual 
operation is moreover strictly speaking a conception, what is formulated in the 
“heart” by the application of manas to c<5c is literally a generation and a vital 
operation, as in BrhU I, 5, 7, “The Father is manas (intellect), the Mother t>3o 
(Word), the Child prflna (life) ” In RV X, 71, 2 there may he noted the 
expression manas3 edeam akrata, manaii kr being parallel to haste or panau kf, 
to "marry,” where kf, to “make,’ has a value comparable to that of “make" 
In the modern erotic vernacular Cf St Thomas, Sum Theol , I, q 45, a fl c 
where the artist is said to operate by a word conceived in hu intellect (per 
cerium in tnteilectu conceplnm), that is like the rather and Divine Architect, 
per ortem and ex coluntate, both with knowledge and with will, the consciousness 
of the artist being In cither case a conjoint principle, and the “work ’ (iarma) 
the artist's child. 
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in potentia but eager to be in. act, the possession of a “name” and 
corresponding entity is naturally the great desideratum," and what they 
most fear is to be “robbed of their names,” cf BV V, 44, 4, “Kxm m 
the forest steals away their names” (Imir namam praiane musyati) 

On the other hand, it must not be overlooked that individuation and 
identification are specific limitations, implying the possession of only a 
particular ensemble of possibilities to the exclusion of all others “ Speech 
(iuc) is the cord, and names (namam) the knot whereby all things are 
bound” (AA II, 1, 6) Liberation (multi), then, as distinguished 
from salvation, is something other than a perpetual and ideal being still 
oneself and as it were a part of the world picture, liberation in the fullest 
sense of the word is a liberation not merely from phenomenal becoming, 
but from auy noumenal determination whatever 42 ‘ The cycle that must 
for the "Wayfarer begin with the audition or the finding of a name must 
for the Comprehen«or end m silence, where no names are spoken, none 
is named, and none remembered There knowledge-of, which would 
imply division, is lost m the coincidence of knower and known, “as a 
man locked m the embrace of a dear bride knows naught of a within or 
a without ” (BfhL IV, 3, 21) , there “ none has knowledge of each who 
enters of each who enters, that he is so-and so or so and so” (Rumi), 
the prayer of the soul is answered, “ Lord, my welfare lies m thy never 
calling me to mind ” (Eckhart) If what of the Supreme Identity is 
manifestable appears to us to be contracted into variety and individ u 
aliped, the doctrme of Exemplansm, common to both the Eastern and 
the Western forms of a common tradition, exhibits the relation of this 
apparent multiplicity to the unity on which it hangs, and apart from 
which its being would be a pure nonentity, and furthermore, inasmuch 
as the last end must be the same as the fir«t beginning, the way is pointed 
out that leads again from multiplicity to unity, from the semblance to 
reah ty As in AA H, 3, 8 (3, 4), “ The Makers, laying aside the Yes 
and No, what’s 4 blunt * and what is veiled of speech, 4 * have found their 

41 Hence tie distress of tie Devas at Agm a hesitation in RV X 51 and their 
corresponding fear when the Buddha who is the same as Agnl uyar&udA hesitate* 
to set in motion the Wheel of Order by which the Way is to be opened for them 
to proceed 

**• >10 longer fed by form or aspect (ndmareparf-vifiAulfoA) the Comprehensor 
reaches thus the heavenly Person beyond the yon knowing the ultimate Brahman 
he indeed becomes the Brahman (i/untfafca Vp III IS 19) 

** I e abandoning all dialectic cf BrhtT ITr 5 "laving aside both (nnoeence 
and learning then is he a Silent ^age " Km ra and uIAantyau rendered tentatively 
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quest, they that -were held m bond by names aTe now beatified in that 
which was revealed, they now rejoice in what had been Tevealed by name, 
m that in which the host of Angels cometh to be one, putting away all 
evil by this spiritual power, the ComprehensoT reaches Paradise ” 44 


tiy “blunt” and ” relied” seem to Imply profyaX-jam and parokfam, all that la 
formal, no longer significant for one to whom the content of all form Is Immediately 
present. 

“ The test is difficult, but there can be no doubt that Keith correctly explain* 
that It means “they rose abore mere names to the unity of hrohmaf* or prina ” 
Cf UN hbila IV, JO, yotra rliram bhurofp tkonlifom, “Where »1! abides in 
one nr*U” 
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the Kashgar) showing a Prakritic form where the other has its “ correct ” 
Sanskrit equivalent We assume that as a rule the Prakritic forms, 
wherever they occur, are more apt to be original 

For an understanding of the language of the verses, a correct analysis 
of the meter is important On this I must refer, in lieu of extended 
discussion, to an article contributed to a volume shortly to appear m 
honor of Professor Kuppuswarm Sastn of Madras Here I shall only 
note that while the quantitative schemes of the meters are very rigidly 
adhered to, m attaining this end the language permits arbitrary lengthen 
mg and shortening of any vowel mein causa, and this is specially com 
mon with final vowels Original Sanskrit diphthongs may similarly be 
shortened e (and possibly at?) to i, and o to u In this paper I shall 
distinguish forms which seem to be nsed only or chiefly for the sake of 
the meter (using the abbreviation " m c ”) 

I shall use for the names of Prakrit dialects the same abbreviations as 
in Piscnm/s Orammatil, except that I use Ap for ApabhranSa, as less 
,apt to be ambiguous than Pischel’s A 

References are to page and line of the Keru NanjiO edition of SP 
and of Lefiiann’s edition of LV Occasionally I refer to the Bill Ind 
or Calcutta edition of LV (“ Calc”) , and to the new Tokyo edition of 
BP (of which at the time of writing I have seen two parts) as*“WT" 
(WoamAUA and TstJCiriDA, the editors) By Weller” I refer to P 
Welleb’s dissertation, Ucier die Prosa das Lahta Vtsfara, Leipzig, 1915 
In my BSOS article, I showed that the formal declensional categories 
of Sanskrit have been to some extent confused in this dialect, as in some 
rraknts (and as a result, primarily, of phonetic changes m Prakrit, with 
some analogical extension) This is most notably true of the distinction 
between masculine and neuter forms, but it is hardly less true, m the 
verses, of that between nominative and accusative forms This general 
fact must be kept in mind in interpreting the forms listed below Here 
I must odd that there appear to be cases in LV (not, so far ns I have 
noted, in SP ) in wlucli the “ stem form ” of words of this declension, 
in *o, is used (not only for nom and nec sg , dual, and pi , which is 
standard in Apabhran^a, but aPo) for any oblique case of the singular 
The number of instances so far noted is to be sure, small, and the cor 
ruption of the LI mss is fo gTcnt that one might be tempted to suggest 
emendation of all of them But the forms usuallj occur in tersos and 
sometimes tn positions inhere no "regular" form would be metrically 
Ip Since meter, in these texts, u rery rigid, and mai be relied on 
ai a definite criterion, I find it bard to doubt the reality of the pin* 
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nomenon It has no parallel in any recorded Prakrit, not even m Ap , 
and I confers that I am hard put to it for a reasonable explanation In 
the ablative, -a might be regarded as a metrical shortening of -i (Pra 
kntic for which actually occurs (below) But m no other oblique 
case can -a be explained as a phonetic development of any known Sanskrit 
or Prakrit ending If it be suggested that it is a sort of analogical 
generalization of the ending ~a as historically established in the com , 
aec , toc , and abl cases, — in short, a generalized singular form with loss 
of any case distinction, — this would imply a stage like that of the modern 
vernaculars, most of which have (at least for many nouns) only one form 
in the singular It is a little hard for me to believe in so extreme a form 
of this phenomenon at such an early date Tet, as stated above, something 
approaching it seems to be indicated for the nom acc ca c es 

Since the^e oblique-case forms m -a should be regarded as a group, 
it will be more convenient to list them here, all together, rather than 
separately under the several cases The following are all that I have so far 
noted, all from LV Instr 191 3 (ver«e) Grogya dh\g mndhaiyadhi- 
parahatena, “ fie upon health, which is afflicted with all sorts of diseases" 
(note adjective fiatena, with arogya, and cf , in the preceding line, the 
precisely parallel dhig yauianena "fie upon youth ”) The 
regular form would be metrically impossible — Abl 163 20 tat sadho 
puraiara \ta sighram m$l.ramyd "so, O saint, go forth quickly from 
this excellent city” (Skt purat arad \tah) , and 164 11 mslramya 
puraiara itasigkram (both thece in verges) • — Gen 47 20 (verse) yaiac 
ca garblu t asale yava) jaramarana cantalarah prasutah "while he 
dwells in the womb and before he is born as Ender of old age and 
death”, °maranasya would be metxicaiiv impossible, but a conceivable 
emendation would be “maranaantalarah (such sandhi is quite allowable 
m this dialect) 109 4 (rer*e) suiyaltam jtnaratna jamiunilaye dhar 
malarasyodbhaiah, ‘‘dearly m the home of the jambu there is birth of 
the Jin a jewel, the Mine of the Law" (m Asita’s hymn, pnaratna 
cannot be voc , nor anything bnt gen , c ‘ratna$ya metrically impossible) 

LoC 166 6 (veree) idh\ nrpa (all mss and both editions) =s fas min 

nrpe, emendation to nrgi would be possible And twice, according to 
all ms«, m prose 71 5 na lhahi punar bhiltaio mayadevx bodhisaftia 
IvXsxgate gurulayatam samjaniie sma, "white the Bodhisattva was m 
her womb ”, and 409 12 drsta eta dharma salsat* (*om«s , Lefmazm 
emends foolishly, see Weller, ad Joe , if any emendation is to be made, 
both the^e passages had be<d be emended to bodhisaitie and dharme 
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respectively, and this is what Weller proposes, but the parallels quoted 
above make me doubtful) 

We shall now take up seriatim the case forms of this declension which 
occur, other than the regular Sanskrit forms (all of which arc likewise 
known to this dialect) Except as specifically noted, it is to be under- 
stood that the “Prakritic” forms, that is all that depart from Sanskrit 
grammar, are found only t n the verses, not in the prose When they 
occur in prose, this fact will he specifically stated Irregularities which 
concern only the peculiar (Prakntic) sandhi of the language will, as a 
rule, be mentioned only when there seem to be special reasons for doing 
so For instance, any final vowel is (in the verses) liable to be elided 
bef oTe an initial vowel , hence such endings as en* and -dy* for the mstr 
and dat sg ena and ~dya, they may be regarded as morphologically 
regular Sanskrit forms, and will therefore not be specifically recorded 

Nom sg masc. The various sandhi forms which in Ski represent 
the theoretical ending as are all common But they are not always 
differentiated according to the nature of the initial of the next word in 
the same way as in Skt Namely 

1 As m most Pkt dialects, the ending o, which in Skt occurs only 
before sonant consonants and a , is sometimes generalized and used also 
before other vowels, before surd consonants, and before a pause Ex 
SP muro sa 63 6, samarptfo Mm 111 6, ratho idrSdko 91 2, LV 
4abdo 80 15, nirdhavito 92 11 (both at end of lines) 

2 A shortening of this o is the ending tt, which is very common, 
before any initial without restriction Chiefly m c , not m prose, hut 
in a metrically indifferent position occasionally, utpannu SP 177 9 
(initial in an anu^tubh) , samayu LV 162 10 (at the end of a line, to be 
sure m a meter normally requiring a long final syllable, possibly therefore 
to he emended to samayo , but there is no v 1 recorded) Reported by 
Pischel only for Ap (where it is very common) and Dbahki, also com 
mon m the language of the “ Prakrit Dhammapada ** (Dutreml de Rhuis 
ms ) Ex SP saikaru 93 3, kcilpu 68 1, sthitu 88 1, vdsu 96 6, LV 
pnyu 46 13 gajavaru 56 16 

3 Even commoner than u is the ending a, to be regarded as pho 
netically derived from Skt as {-ah, as etc ) by Prakritie lose of the 
final consonant It is common, in Ap and occurs m c in AMg Mg 
Ex SP saddharma. 68 12, uccara 85 14, vimukta 92 8 LV ndsh 
sattva yo dartdra 76 1, samartha 29 3, dvija. 165 17 Chiefly, and m 
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SP exclusively so far as I hare noticed, in positions where the meter 
requires a short (Apparent exceptions in SP are rare and always to be 
regarded as textual corruptions, e g 61 0 xorta sruntyana, where we 
mast read sarvah or sarto or sand, since the following initial sr° is 
necessarily pronounced as a single consonant, so that sana is unmetncal ) 
LV, however, apparently showa it a few times in prose Weller 44 quotes 
four instances, one of which is certainly to be rejected, LV 377 10 
partmrtdfu bhagaxan panturtalu sugata has n 0 nom , but two vocatives 
(note bhagatanl), altho the verb in 3d person, this illogically blended 
construction is not uncommon, both in Vedic (Vedic Variants I §§ 293, 
332, III §§324,333), and in late post-classical Sht (see UarEYEXO’, 
Jambhaladatta’s Recension of the VetalapafiCQumsah, xxn) But the 
, other three are more convincing Twice (86 7 maddpagalak, for mada 
opa a , and 239 7 dharmSdkigatah, for dharma adhi°) we might consider 
the possibility of secondary erased for a(h) -f- a, against this, however, 
we must count the precisely similar smrh prattlabdhi 86 8, which imme- 
diately follows madupagatah and shows similar lack of k in an t stem 
nom (Calc reads smrtih against all mss ) And no such theory would 
explain 438 20 mahchatpulya badh\° (Lefmanp’s word division must he 
ignored here as very often) That the ending just as in Ap , had 
some currency apart from metrical requirements seems further indicated 
by the sporadic occurrence of hJ, rather than tih or 0 , when the meter 
requires a long For a nom sg masc ending -a can most naturally be 
explained as a lengthening metrx causa of -a ‘Namely 
4 -fl, probably lengthening of ~a m c , occurs rarely In SP I have 
noted only apunadharma srunitaiyu adya ascar-yalhuta hi iathSgatan&m 
308 11 The endings of the two adjectives prove that “dharmfi is eingu 
lar, not plural Three mss read 0 dharma, but this is metrically impossi 
ble (since the following sr was pronounced as a single consonant), and 
we must admit the edition’s reading, supported by the Kashgar recension 
and three Nepalese mss , for the more usual dharmo or dharmah This 
is confirmed by LV examples asahayu nara vrajate 'dvtfiyo sialalarma 
pkaldnugata vnasah 175 10, "without companion a man goes (at death) 
attended by the fruits of his own deeds ** (all m-jg ° gat a , Cede °gato ) , 
Isano upasthitah 219 4, “ the moment has arrived ” (so all mss , this 
tune kept in Calc , while Lefmann emends to Isano ) , probably al«o 
anuttara yobhaia (= abhaiah) ragasudanah 21,9 22, who hast become 
the supreme destroyer of passion ** (anutt 0 may possibly, but less proba 
bly, be voc ) — Another conceivable explanation of these noms in -1 
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would be that they are analogically taken over from the voc m a, this 
seems to me less likely 

5 The AMg Mg nom sg ending e (for general Pkt o) is ex 
tremely rare In BP I know of no instance of a noun, one or two (not 
always certain) cases from pronouns or pronominal adjectives are quoted 
in my article m BSOS (above) In LV I have found the following 
clear case anyaira sun (bo read with v 1 for ed bhurx) bodhisattva 
(nom sg ) bmhmalalpasamnibhe 74 4, “(no one could digest this) 
except the Lord Bodhisattva, like unto ** The forms are certainly 
noms and unless we emend to °nibho, no other interpretation is possible, 
there is no v 1 

Voc sg masc Besides the regular a 

1 a is common, even in metrically indifferent positions, so at the 
end of lines m BP (thus situated m the SP examples quoted), where 
quantity is indifferent It is general Pkt and is explained by Pischel 
(71) as due to pluti Ex SP pnana uttama u O best of Jinas ”36 9, 
satapunyalalcsana 162 12, 1/V natha 12 10, deva 78 11, in 234 11 ff a 
long senes of tocs , nearly all in a, in Gopa’s apostrophe to the departed 
Bodhisattva Altho it cannot be called a case of metrical lengthening, 
I have not found, so far, a single occurrence in the prose of SP or LV 
Weller 44 erroneously interprets marsa LY 61 16, 226 4 (be should hare 
added 39 8, 209 3) as voc sg But, tho addressed to a single person, 
the form is an honorific plural This is indicated, first, by the fact that 
no other word than this (“dear Sir”) is so used, and secondly by the 
fact that the true reading is marsdh (with most mss ), before .? , at 209 3, 
probably this is also meant at 39 8 (before m ) and G1 16 (before t ) , 
only m 226 4 does fn5r$a (addressed to a single person) occur before 
a surd 

2 Furthermore, LV (I have not noted any cases m SP) occasionally 
seems to use nom forms (-as, u, whether -e is questionable) as rocs 
So hd haiithaln sujdld mama bhartu sahayalas hayd It a (read It fl, 
tr c ) nlfo 235 7, " O noble (horse) K , companion of my husband, 
where have you taten (him)?" AU mss sahdijalas (Calc °Ia, which 
is metrically impossible) A Jiom cannot be construed, for it would 
then lime to be an epithet of the Bodhisattva (the subject of nlfo), and 
in that ca«e the gen pg bharlu could not depend upon it, and could then 
not be construed at all — sum or duru 171 6, “0 herof ", seems to be 
the true rending despite pome variation in the mss , it can scarcely lie 
construed otherwise than as voc — More doubtful is slmMuare 193 1C, 
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interpreted by Foucaux (and the Tibetan) as voc (if go, it is the AMg 
nom m -e, above, u^ed as voc ) , but it seems possible to take it as loc , 
"in the (company of the) excellent charioteer”, a voc. addressed to the 
charioteer is really mther unexpected here 

Acc. sg masc , and nom.-aec sg nt As in Ski , these forms seem 
to be identical, so far, at least, I have found no form used for one that 
is not u«ed for the other also The regular Skt forms, -am or -am, are 
common, but are not differentiated quite as m Skt, in that the ending 
with anusvarn occurs quite standardly even before vowels, for metrical 
reasons (when a long s) liable is required) so SP t tharam anu° 61 10, 
duhXham tdam 86 9, LY pa ram nsolam 163 19, tySkaranam rsek 
311 34, etc This is properly a matter of sandh 2 rather than morphology , 
the line latham tmam adbhulam idrfam te SP 313 5 (scanned 
~ ~ Otherwise 

1 -u is common, as in the nom masc We might be tempted to 
regard it as a nom form used for acc , in view of the frequency of con 
fusion between these cases elsewhere But u occurs for other final -am 
familiarly enough (e g ahu = aham SP 62 15 and often) , and on this 
ground Pi'chel (351) regards it, possibly rightly, as a phonetic develop 
ment of the Skt. ending Its dialectic occurrence is the same as that of 
the nom masc u It seems to occur only m c. and is never found m 
prose Ex SP dharmu 93 12, osayu 62 14, ;nanu 93 10, LY naru 
168 16, msdtfu 31 17, danu daitu 53 1, buddhakaryu Iriu 48 13 

2 -a, even commoner than the preceding, phonetic reduction of the 
Skt form, with dialectic distribution as m the nom masc , even more 
than there, it is almost limited to use uieirx causa Ex SP dharma 
177 3,236 14,sanra26 8, juana 302 6 , LY sugaia 46 9, rasa 165 6, 
sulha 42 15, apunya 42 11 Like the preceding ( «), of course limited 
in general to occurrence before consonants, but before vowels, where -am 
would do as well metrically, m LY 175 22 nadik&la tta satalvlam, 
"like a sandy river bank” (here the adjective sai&hiXam proves the 
forms - bemg nom , that X via retains its ordinary neater gender) , possibly 
also m LY 76 6, if we may accept Lefmann’s reading saulhya agra° 
(but it is apparently ba*ed on only one ms , A, the best ms , Calc °yam) 

It occurs otherwise m verses where the meter is quantitatively indifferent 
in SP 237 9 atmabh&ia prabhasiaram, and according to the ed m SP 
254 3 virya (so the Nepalese mss , the Kashgar reading, see La Vali.ee 
Poussin, JEAS 1911, 1073, rearranges the text in such a way that inrya, 
not °yam t is metrically necessary) In ptose the form is exceedingly 
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rare, and possibly to be emended to am (cf however the same form in 
the nom masc., here, perhaps by accident, no form in -5 has been noted). 
No occurrence has been found m the prose of SP , in. that of LV only 
the following 404 10 and 19, dharma desitam, printed by Lefmann as 
one word, Calc and one ms dharmam de° in line 19 — 413 4, vit&na 
samalamkriam, gaganatala samalamkrtam , and 413 6 7 dharmacakra 
pravartayatv , certainly dharmacakra, and pretty surely vitana and 
gaganatala , must be independent noun forms (not to be joined with the 
following words as in Lefmann), and it follows that we must either 
emend them to end in am or assume nom ace nt forms in a In 
380 4, where the mss have ladaat sukha prdptam p&rvam , Weller (ad 
loc ) would read sukha separately (nom sg nt ) , I suspect that the true 
reading is sukham praptapurvam In 19 12 Weller is clearly wrong m 
taking jah, jard, vyadhi , and marana as separate noms jahprajndyati 
etc are denom verbs (“ there is [arises] consciousness of birth,” 
jdtiprapia, etc ) 

3 o, the ending of the nom sg masc , seems indubitably, albeit 
rarely, used also as acc sg inasc and nom acc sg nt an example of 
the widespread formal confusion of these two cases and genders, to which 
allusion was made above No cases noted from SP In LV ~ko Hra javi 
ti vxsmayo yaneya 152 6, “ who here would make astonishment (be aston 
ished) that he is swift 5 *” (acc masc ) , and in the same line, karoiha 
gauravo ’smin, “make Tespect for him”, acc nt — naiskramyasabdo 
* nuvtcarayanh 219 18, “meditate on the word (sound) of (the Bodhi 
sattva’s) departure from the world,” acc masc (Calc sabda but all mss 
°do) — na ca mana (so all mss ) k?ubhito (end of line) 165 16, “ and 
your mind was not disturbed,” nom nt , the same phrase repeated 
166 1, 6, etc — nagaram vyaTculu bhitatrastamanaso 193 10, “the city 
was perturbed, with mind frightened and alarmed,” nom nt (here possi 
bly masc because of thought of the people, jana, of the city?) 

[4 In LV 178 8 siar^ampfetdiarani uttamdm, the second word seems 
mrcessarify to modify ifte tfrsf, and aff are said to read so. Cafe 
however utiamam, and I find it hard to doubt that this is the true 
reading ] 

Instr sg Besides the regular ena 

1 enfl, with lengthened final vowel, only me, and eo far as I have 
noticed not m SP, but fairly common in the verses of LV Ex larcnd 
67 21, cxrerul 78 6, tfryernl 162 4, -ratena 168 G 
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2 tna, m c. for ena (so in Ap ) LV 151 8 ekmaiso = eken° 
(eleno-j- eso) 

3 -a, ** stem form ” see above, p 66 67 

Dat sg I have found only the regular Skt form Weller 44 alleges 
the ending Sya\ (as m the feminine declension) , but I think he is wrong 
In LT 31 21 the ed has nihsargayai, but the true reading is undoubtedly 
nihsargat&yai, from stem in fa, so the best ms (A) read , and this 
accords with the numeorus abstracts m la found m the context (and 
elsewhere), added to nouns which are already abstract, standard Sanskrit 
would not tolerate snch formations but they are common in LV 
Weller’s other examples are from LV 397 6, 401 3, 13, and 19, m all of 
which he would read dharmacalrapraiartanayai , Lefmann’s text is incon 
sistent, reading °tarfana/ayat in the first, ° tarianayai in the other* The 
mss vary in all four pa**ages, generally between °nayat and °mtayai, 
hut in 401 19 between the former and °miya The evidence does not 
clearly support the form "rtayai, but even if it did, we should not be 
obliged to connect it with the stem praiartana , a fem stem praiarfamj 
is known even m standard Skt (see BR s v ) 

Abl sg Besides the regular -at m its various sandhi forms 

1 -a, Prakntic for St, as m Alfg if JIT Bare, I have noted only 
the following SP apitatra 281 6 (but Ka«hgar mss °tvad ) , anyatp 
updyd 46 12 (no v 1 ), “except for a means”, me rut ala } nu pa taped 
449 1, LV nanyatra tsiamadhun 42 19, and in pro«e, manufyandhaha 
jada 39 19, for manusya(h) andhatiaj, which Weller 18 would put into 
the text by emendation 

2 -a, “ «tem form ”, possibly by metrical shortening of the preceding, 
see above p 66 67 

3 ~ata{h ), Sto -atu The regular ending of most Pit. dialects 
(where it appears as -ao, -ado), repxe entmg -a(t) + fos Note that jt 
is not found m Pali, which has -asm a -amfia, the pronominal ending 
Fairly common (about as common as the regular Skt. ending) m the 
verges of SP, rarer in those of LV not found m pro e We should 
expect the relation between the several forms of the ending to be the 
same as that between -ah and -a (metrically long) and a and u (short) 
in the nom sg ma*c , but the mss do not actually justify the assertion 
that -ala and -alu are used merely as metrical shortenings of Stall and 
Sio The various foi?n* seem to be used interchangeably when the meter 
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is indifferent, and also independently of sandhi , the initial of the follow- 
ing word has no bearing Ex SP asangapianatu acmtxyatak 62 6, 
traidhatukato hhayabhairavatah (Kashgar mss °lu, metrically indiffer 
ent) 91 10, amuhatu nagaratu 115 8 , sadevahato (metrically indifferent, 
ed emends to °latah, but all Nepalese mss °Jsato and Kashgar mss 
°latu, one of which must he kept), lokai samaratu sdbrdhmakatuh 
(Kashgar mss , by lect f ac ?, samarac ca sabrahmalac ca) sarvesa 
sattvana ca antxkatah (Kashgar °katu, metrically mdifEerent) 119 2 3 — 
LV sthandtu 194 22, samskrtatah 195 12, 196 2, sayato 230 11, 
pumcarafo 235 10 

4 ato, atu , with short a in penult The former (very rare and not 
m prose) might be considered a regular Sanskrit form (Whitney 1098b), 
but is probably m fact only a metrical shortening of the preceding I ^ 
have noted only nacxratu LV 230 14 and nacirato LV 237 10, both 
= nacvrat 

Gen sg Besides the regular asya 

1 asya, with lengthened final me, occuts in the verses of LV (I 
have not noticed a case in SP) nrpasya 80 14, ratanasya tva (read 
probably iha) yasya (for yasya ) 109 8 

2 a, u stem form M , see above, p 66 67 

Lee sg Besides the regular e 

1 i, quite common to. c , and once m a metrically indifferent posi 
tion kqayak&h ca desay&t 8P 341 7 (anu§tubh, only one ms °laie) 
This shortening is characteristic of Ap , cf Pischel 85 Ex SP lolct 
64 6, 85 14, 92 12, 93 13 etc , saddharmt 69 1, afeosi 87 12, LV 
prasadi dharmoccayv smhasant 27 17, tribhav t 46 1 

2 asmtn, asmim, or m c osmt The pronominal ending, trans 
ferred to nouns as often in Pkt When a long syllable ib required, or 
■when the meter is indecisive (as at the end of a line, or m the first half 
of an anu$tubh), the form is regularly (probably always) asmtn or 

asmm., these two forms seem to be indifferently used, the distinction 
being purely graphic as far as I can see Ex SP bodhimandasmtn 
30 16, ntrvjrtasmin 253 15 ,astapadasmim 146 3 When a short syllable 
is required, the ending is osmt SP diirasmi 86 4, ha&tasirn 147 12, 
LV grhaiarasmi GO 9, r/ayancdalasmi 50 10, pwratarasmt 64 9 

3 esmt(n), differentiation between the two forms as in the pre 
ceding This form has not been recognised, either for hybrid Skt or for 
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any Pkt , literary or m^cnptional The evidence for it, however, is m 
my opinion indubitable, and I think we must admit it as a loc ending 
of the protocanomcal Fkt , taken over m hybrid Skt. It is easily ex- 
plained as a blend form of the Tegular e with the pronominal ending 
*nsmm (above) It occurs very commonly in the mss of the Mahaiaslv, 
tho systematically excluded by Senart from his edition (see his Intro- 
duction, I, xvu), despite the fact that he noted its frequent occurrence 
in LV also To be sure the Calc edition of this text usually prints 
e as if the pronoun asmtn were present (rather than a case 

ending), added to a noun form m e The editors of SP do likewise, or 
print osmt(n) instead of esmt(it) , and usuallj the mss themselves 
vary But esmin is much too common to be emended out of existence, 
and in some cases it is impossible to assume a pronoun asimn E g, 
* SP S8 1, where read caccaresmtn, apparently with all Nepalese ms* (the 
note seems to quote their reading as cucar 0 ), the Kashgar reading is 
quoted apparently as ca(c)care, which is unmetrical, leaving the line a 
syllable short, the e<3 emends to caharasmtn without ms authority (so 
a Iso WT) Also tatra nnesanesmm SP 114 13, where tatra makes a 
pronoun (a)smm highly improbable, and where all Nepalese m=s Imre 
esmm (ed with Ka'hgar m c s -asmm) Other SP cases where I believe 
esTm(n) is the true reading are G4 G, 30 16, 254 13, 255 12, 273 5, 
26 5, 114 2, 127 11 and 12 In three of these cases (254 13, 255 12, 
273 5) the Kashgar fragment printed by La Vallde Pou«sm (JPAS 
1911, 1073, 1076) supports the reading esmi(n) LV cases (m the 
first four it is implausible, if not impossible, to assume a pronoun asmm) 
elarathaiaresmtn SO 9, gaganesmtn 81 3, Isititalesmin (bo read with 
most mss, at end of a line, ms A “inn, followed by Lefmann) 153 
10, dhaTamtalesviun 194 15, gehesmin 201 12, nabhesmin 233 16, 
puresmm 136 7, etc 

4 -a, "stem form", see above, p 66 67 

Nom. acc dual Besides the regular -au, I have noted a few forms m 
a We must, of course, not think of preservation of the old Yedic alter 
native ending -& (which would be very unlikely, the dual being extinct 
in Prakrit generally) Bather these are plural forms (with -a for 
-a = -as m c ) used for dual as in Prakrit generally, and often in our 
language Indeed the only reason for listing these forms specially is 
that they occur in dose juxtaposition to “correct” dual forms m -au, 
this shows that the plural form was felt to be quite correct also as dual 
LV candr&surya nabhatu. Wiwn\ patilau sajyottsSlamLrtau 194 11 (the 
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two participles m -cm modify candrasurya ) , hastau cTanna iathaiva 
chmna caranau 194 13 “(she saw) her hands cut off and her feet cut 
off ” Meter is of course involved, but a cannot be regarded as a metrical 
reduction of au , rather, when a short final is required, the metrically 
shortened plural form is used as dual 
No other dual forms except those regular in Skt. have been noted for 
this declension 

Nom. pi masc Besides the regular sandhi resultants of Skt as 
1 -a, without regard to the following sound, and even at the end of 

a line The SP edition inconsistently emends some of these ca«es, against 
all mss , to -&k, tho it allows others to stand so ’ nyasrcLiald 93 9, all 
mss (ed °kak ) , durlaUi 95 9, all mss (ed °lah) The edition allows 
the ending to stand with the m=s at e g 95 6 (lana) and 9 (dandrala ) , 
97 12, 127 2 ( gulmfi), 222 12 and 13, 273 11 It is, of course, the 
normal Prakrit ending Examples in LV verses gandhanS, 11 19 
(end of line) , gunopapcta 29 4 (ditto) , visdlaprajnd 29 11 (ditto) , 
vtliddral.il 74 15 (before su-) I have not, however, noted a case in the 
prose of SP (for CG 4 aprameydsamXhyeyaciniyatu'lydmdpyd etc is pretty 
certainly a compound rather than a senes of noras ) In the prose of 
LY it is Tare but a few cases seem well attested in the mss twar/t/J smn 
G7 22, -pramuXhd sto- 159 17, yatharluXd prdsdddh 18G 9 (in thc«e 
three all m=s with text, Calc reads -dh) , in fusion with a following 
initial a , maruwjfl)iti/mh<I (for °’tyd andh ° ) 19 19 (Calc differs) , 
paticaldp* bkadra 408 22 (hut here the best ms A reads pancald, 
omitting a/n) 

2 -a, as in Ap , only m c, metrical shortening of the preceding, 
very common in the verses Ex SP ttmulla 92 9, mul/u 92 10, 
Idlala 91 * , LV tfpta 37 3, alcana aplya £odh\ldh 53 G,nfl;7na''t 1G, 
jirni ICS 21 The editions frequently print such forms ns if compounded 
with the following words, which la bad editing Often the final vowil is 
fused with an initial xowel of the next word (e g SP latheha 8G 10, 
rMrfpl/ru 8G 13) , in such cases we are doubtless to understand tbnt the 
uncombtnrd form would have ended m -<l 

3 e, the | ronoramal ending transferred to nouns, not recorded in 

Prakrit and rare here (cf next paragraph) example noted from 

SP, ll tr tituldrr na #inh faf/raM 1*6 13, "these compounds do 
not exist in renhty * Cf also LV 223 1% chi fyonh afg iwflflje, 

“ vartott* Imd « were cut off ”, no Ix-fmann with the l*tt m« A the o dy 
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Voc pi masc Besides the regular Skt ending 

1 a, as in the nom , without regard to sandhi LV yadrsatattva 
Ihuia (at end of line) 47 5 

2 a, again as in nom , metrical shortening SP kulaputra 86 9, 
addressing a group (Kern, note to Transl , supposes that one of the 
group is addressed , most implausible) — marsa idam 175 3 

3 aho Xtuders, in Hoernle, Manuscript Remains etc, 162, takes 
this as the ending of Mg and regards it as proof that the (< protocanomcal 
Prakrit” was Mg In my BSOS article I have pointed out that it is 
rather to be identified with Ap, which has the same ending (in the form 

aho, ahu ) Ex SP kulaputraho 255 11, 253 1, avusaho (to be read 
with Kashgar recension, so also the next two) 378 1 (prose), kumd- 
rakaho 73 6 (prose), kulaputraho 270 12 (prose) LV amaresvaraho 
47 6 (no v 1 ) 

Acc pi masc 

1 For the regular ending an we often find dm written especially 
m the verses of LV This is perhaps to be regarded as only a slovenly 
writing for an, it occurs chiefly before consonants, but also sometimes 
at the end of a line {LV 49 12 atmabhdvam, to be sure three mss °vd, 
Calc °vdn without ms support) Ex SP sthitam msann&m sayitam t 
362 14, huddham pi 371 5, LV acmtiyam bo° 64 4, amanusam no 
76 16 

2 ~d occurs, not very commonly, and chiefly in verses, but occa- 
sionally, it seems, m the prose of LV It is probably best regarded as 
the nom form used as acc (cf the following paragraphs, and the use of 
acc forms as nom , above) Ex. SP catravada 355 6, buddha ca bodkim 
ca prakasayami 47 12, tsfamaya (so all mss , ed em °ycm) 50 9, 
flntilausd 394 5 (at end of line), LV ram^ gundm (so read) 47 11, 
andtma ntril$ath8. yonxso ima dharmO. 37 12 These all m verses The 
prose cases (alllrV) are 382 1 &xlafd ( PEoucaux’s ms A °f3n) , 30 22 
aprameydsamlhyeyd gananSsamahlr&ntan badhtsatli&n , 4 7 8 tan 
aprameydsamkhyeyd ganandsamatikr&nlalalpdULrdnt&n buddha (so nil 
mss , em Lcfmnnn to buddhan) bhagatanto ’nitsmaranti sma (cf Wei 
ler*8 note, which properly suggests taking the adj °samlhyeyd as a sepa 
rate ncc pi but fails to note that all the mss have likewise buddha) 

3 -ah the nom form used as acc (with usual sandln variations) 
SP 54 8 praslanda tamsdn mruddha, durge magndh punah (so ed !) 
duhlhaparamparOsu (the three adjectives nil agree with satltdn, acc., in 
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preceding, ed note calls them “ ungrammatical ”) , 355 5 sarrds (all 
m^s, ed em °co) ca calraiada sa pasyah, 9 3 purnah, Lauhavatara 
Sutra 6 5 apsaraiargas ca (pratigrhna), where ed note suggests emend 
ing to °gan$, LV 42 21 dravyambaras ca purusan (Calc, “barons, with 
out ms authority) , 7o 15 deia pasyt vmnusas ca manusa amanusam , 
“the gods looked upon men, and men upon non humans ”, 165 9 ft/a; t 
fiat/i dbanamantlanalah (so all m^s and Calc , Lefmann emends 
to °ka) In prose (not noted by Weller I), LV 180 5 luddhadharmas 
camulhilaroii, all m«s and Calc., Lefmann emends to 9 manS 

4 -a, m c, shortening of -a, much le c s common than in the nom, 
doubtless because it is to be regarded (like -<J) as a primarily nom end 
mg Wot found m prose, but in verses before vowels as well as ccnso^ 
nants Ei SP asia edalan 10 12, ditpa tathaua 11 10, sampidita 
48 10, LV jihma u pasyaiha dnya atmdbhaiam 49 12, pnyasuta 3 65 
10, guna 167 3 Sometimes, when a vowel follows, a hiatus bridging 
consonant is inserted, as often between vowels in Pali and Prakrit 
stala m-afra puir&n SP 8G 5 (all mss ) 

5 e Tho this is the regular Prakrit ending for this ca^e, it occurs 
m our dialect very rarely (never in SP so far as I know) The usual 
theory is that the Pht ending is borrowed from the pronouns, and that 
must be, directly or indirectly, its origin here (of course even in the 
pronouns it can only be a secondary transfer from the nom ) LV 
slesayttid Irame 94 8, pane lumttlasupirte tmt adrsdst 196 12, muUi 
pus pale 201 19 

6 i, m c. for the preceding LV gehi 240 18 (all mss , Calc gehatn, 
unmetncal) , naragam 233 9 (? acc pi, but several m«s. with Calc. 
°gana) 

7 u* Very dubious, not supported by convincing evidence in the 
mss If sound, it would be another transfer from the nom , where this 
form (originally eg) seems to be u^ed as pi (above) In SP 8S 1 wc 
should probably read mrgata, with Kashgar m c 3 and WT, for nwgalu 
(tfdrnlJn) In SP 44 11 probably read Losafa tin with m« K' of WT 
(Kern Wanjio understand lasafu as acc eg of a noun, bat an acc. pf 
adjective with tdn seems required) 

S ~dna (-And, quantity of final vowel determined by meter) seems 
to occur onee or twice as ncc. pi L\ 19G 15 so a IrSdst ca l attic carandd 
dhalinS, mabasJjarebbi eafu&fcir jala lolayante t “and he saw waters 
from the four oceans struck from hi3 hand and foot, overwhelming (the 
surrounding*)”, a gen pi seems impossible for (d)hatdnd — SP 323 13 
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sartans ca sattvana iathaiva cdham, WT emend to sattvan pi, which ib 
too violent to be plausible , yet it seems that we certainly have an acc pi 
Cf , from an i stem, SP 383 12 upalambhadrs^ma, which is certainly most 
easily taken as acc pi The most likely explanation of these forms is from 
the analogy of n stems, which in our dialect may be declined as a stems on 
the basis of either the strong or the weak stem, e g murdhena mstr sg 
SP 336 7, but murdhnena SP 93 2, so mahatmam acc sg LV 47 9, 
janme loc sg LV 27 20 , etc At the same time such n stems also show 
the (properly nom pi ) endings -anah and (me) ana m the acc pi 
jdtidharmanah sattvan LV 226 19 (thiB is prose!), atmana mvarta 
yantah SP 196 6, panbhavit&tmana jmendraputran SP 12 9 So, by 
the analogy of such doublet forms as atman and atmana (both acc pi ), 
we seem occasionally to have e g sattiana by the side of sattvan, by 
proportional analogy If the form drshna is really acc pi , it would be 
a further operation of this analogy 

Nom acc pi nt Besides the regular Skt form 
1 a is veiy common, as sporadically in various Prakrits, especially 
AHg Pischel regards this as the Vedic ending I think Hemacandra 
1 33 was better advised in considering such forms ** masculine ”, it 
matters little whether one formulates the phenomenon as a “ change of 
gender ” or as transfer of the masc ending to the nt declension Ex 
SP bala 62 2, 30 11, Icotisata c? anelca 91 1, LV ro$aial.yii 43 3, 
nayuta vmtta 48 13 14, vdkana 78 18, 79 6 No case has been 
noted m the prose of SP, and tho Weller 45 quotes half a dozen ca^es 
from the prose of LV, most of them are doubtful or erroneous LV 84 1 
sah.asT&(h), before ye, is a masculine adjective, with devaputr&k, as in 
normal Skt at least of the epic (Wackemagel HI, p 373) The same 
form 226 15 In 256 17 tars5(h) is also masc , even normal Skt 
shows the word as either masc or nt , and the occurrence of the nt end 
mg in the preceding line is no counter argument , our language shows 
such shifts in adjoining passages frequently In 321 6 Knditd(h), 
before a , is a fem pi adjective, going with the subject IdScit, so Tib 
interprets it In 396 17 ahi.ran/at orna(A) is masc , construed ad sensum 
with deiaputrdh implied m deiaputrasatasahasrdni Of all "Weller’s 
alleged ca«es, the only one which has any plausibility is 351 11 panjndid 
saltiacantd, and even this might perhaps be construed as nom sg of an 
abstract in td from the stem can (also carl) "course of conduct” 

2 -o, shortening of the prec. Tho not recognized in Pischel, it is 
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very common m Ap, Alsdorf 57 records the Kumarapalapratibodha as 
showing it 26 time**, to only four times each for -ai and -at Ex SP 
saptaha tnm panpuma 54.13, rafrtrodtra 62 9, yanala 87 7, LY 
-sahasr a 11 20, puspa 49 8, i ahana Irta sajja (<*o dmde) 79 1C 

[3 e, in migam'anye LY 223 15, the ending is of course masculine, 
but since c mga is regularly neuter, it may be mentioned here ] 

Instr. pi Besides the Tegular ending 

1. -ct? Is read quite often by Lefmann in his edition of LY, but I 
have noted hardly a single case where the majority of the 10 "= support 
him (see e g Cnt App to 236 9 and 18, 237 8), and I regard this as 
merely a matter of bad editing That individual m" 5 of the LY should 
occasionally omit the final consonant is quite to be expected in view of 
their general imperfections In LY 93 2 and 5 gandkodalat y», indeed, 
read by most mss , but the best one. A, has °le, and a loe sg would be 
syntactically possible 

2 -»? If correct, this could only be explained as a metrical shorten 
mg of -e, which would be Frakntic for -ai{h) But in the single instance 
noted it is probably an editorial blunder LY 123 3 reads in Lefmann 
ynsyd faltani Ilyu eifnfak punmasubhaphalath , if this be accepted it 
could only mean "who^e body is adorned with the Sign*, the fruits of 
former merit ** But all ms« except A read talvina, which must doubtless 
be accepted (as nom pi ) "who has the Signs (and) a body adorned 
by the fruits of former merit.” 

3 -rh\ Very common in both nouns and pronouns (but never in 

pro«e) It corresponds to the regular Pkt. shtm, which of course ts to 
be connected with the Vcdic -fbhtt ( c f the next paragraph) But in 
Pkt. -tht occurs regularly only m verses where the meter requires a short 
final, or (in AMg JM ) oho «ometimes in pro«e before cnclitica (Piscbel 
36S), otherwise -ehim. The curious thmg is that -thtm seems never to 
occur in our language, even when the meter requires a long final, in that 
case cither the final t is lengthened (frfit SP 194 8, I have not recorded 
anv case from a noun or adjective «tcm perhaps bv oversight), or the 
ending -fhhut (*ebhiA, -ebbir) is u««.d The evidence §ugre«ts that the 
protocanomcal Prakrit differed from all recorded Prakrits in making its 
regular instr pi ending rh%, without final nasilirafion Fx SP 
dantfhx «5 12, pu{rth\ 87 4, an^rmfinveAi arthrbt 12' 14 (no** that 
the meter would permit anyam<tn}tJttr') , LY 172 6, 

235 4 
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4 ebhts , the regular Vedic ending, see the preceding paragraph 
Regularly used when absolutely final in verses, (in the form cbhir) 
before rowels, and before consonants when the meter requires a long 
syllable, not noted in the prose of SP or LV according to the editions, 
but once the Kashgar ms of SP recorded by Thomas (Hoernle, Manit 
senpt Fragments 135) has samebhis ca bodhisattvebhi(r) for ed samais 
ca bodhtsattvair 328 9 Not very common even m the verses of SP, but 
commoner in LV Ex SP dhvajebhih 89 2 , natebhir jhallamaUebhir 
280 6 , LV divyasmhasanebliih 80 19, gunebhir 111 13, dbharanebhir 
123 4, sarvapnyebhir 230 14 

5 ebht, apparently only as shortening m c of the preceding, yet 
note the next paragraph l Ex SP any ebhi sutrebhi na tasya emta (so 
read with Kashgar recension) 99 3, LV gunebki 46 18, hramatalebhi t 
(so, as one word) 94 17, pratyayebhi 177 17, devebhi 224 3 

6 ebhi, if correct, could only he metrical lengthening of the pre 
ceding which would imply that ebhi must have had some independent 
standing aside from metrical requirements, for in the one place where 

ebhi has been noted bo far, the next word begins with a consonant so 
that the more regular ebhir would have the same metrical value This 
is LV 169 22 tunyebhi But strangely enough this form spoils the 
meter, which rather requires the regular Skt end mg air The only 
variants recorded aTe tunya and tunyabhi (on tins cf the next para 
graph), both of which are equally bad metrically Evidently little 
reliance can be placed on this dubious passage 

7 abhih, so far noted only once LV 172 4 rainabhih at the end 
of a line Three mss are recorded as reading rainabhih, otherwise no 
v 1 It seems to be a metrical substitute for ebhih possibly suggested 
by the analogy of n-stems ( namabhih etc ) It can scarcely be considered 
a phonetic reduction, e to a, at most we should expect ratnibhih if this 
were the case 

Dat abl pi only the regular Skt form has been noted 

Gen pi Besides the regular ending 

1 -3nam only before vowels and only me Ex SP manujanam 
G8 10 dvipadUnam 53 8 sartajindnam 193 1, LV sathanam 219 3 

2 -ana, also only m c , but before vowels and consonants alike m the 
former case with hiatus Ex, before consonants SP sugat&na 61 8, 
&af<Jna 87 G , tnjduXfina 89 5 LV saXiyfina 76 3 jmnyfi.rihik-3.no. 223 10 
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Before yokels SP pancana 83 3, h alana 99 4, LV iairopavisiana 
27 19, manu$ana 115 1 

3 Further, the whole last syllable of the ending may be elided before 
a vowel, leaving -an* Strictly, this elision did not take place per saltum , 
rather, anam was first reduced to -anam (the regular Pkt ending, not 
found so far in our dialect) or -anam (as above), and this to -&na 
(above), which, by usual Pkt sandhi, may become -an* before a vowel 
Ex. SP sugaian* l ha 359 3, pralasayantan’ it ha 229 9 (for Skt 
pralSsagaiam, transferred to o-declension) 

4 Hardly to be connected with the preceding are a couple of cases 
in which the ending -an or -dm seems to occur before consonants Bather, 
these must he supposed to he formed on the analogy of consonantal stems, 
or more specifically stems which in Skt are con«onantal stems and in our 
dialect, as in Pkt , show forms of both declensions thus leading to con 
fusions like this (e g participles like pralasayant , quoted just above, 
show gens pi of the types prahXsayantandm or °yatanam, by the side of 
the regular Skt °yaiam, this could lead to sporadic nayanam, gatam , 
by the side of the regular forms nayananam , gatandm, by proportional 
analogy) The only examples so far noted are LV 163 14 dasadiggaiam 
pnottaman&m, “of the noble Jmas m the ten directions”, and 49 16 
prelsatu (for °tam, see below) nayanan (doubtless merely orthographic 
for °nam) na cash trptun (nom I), "and there is no satiating of the 
eyes as they look ” Tso other interpretation is possible 

5 -8nu? Since -u appears to occur as phonetic reduction of -cm or 
-am (see above under -u as acc sg), -dnu could stand for -anam or 
-anam, from Skt -an<5m We may compare, from a consonantal stem, 
prel*atu, for e ’tam, quoted just above But no certain instance has yet 
been found The most likely^ case is in SP 324 20, where ed has tmt&na, 
but apparently with only one ms , the majority of the l«cpale*e ms» 
have °tJnu, the Kashgar reading is not given. 

Loc pi only the regular Skt form has been noted. 



THE BOMMOKYO AND THE GREAT BUDDHA OF THE 
TODAIJI 
Serge Eliss£eep 
Harvard University 

The late Professor James H Woods was profoundly interested m the 
problems of Buddhist mysticism and at the time of his death was con- 
ducting research preparatory to the publication of some notes on Japanese 
Buddhism left by his friend William Sturgis Bigelow He had under 
taken the study of Japanese, and was familiarizing himself with the 
BommOhyo or Brakmajdlasutra which occupies such an unpor 

tant place in the development of the Japanese Tendai sect Jz-an*. 

It is unnecessary to speak here m detail of the role which this sutra 
has played in China. De Groot 1 has published a study of thiB text and 
Dr J R Ware is contributing some interesting notes m the present 
volume The importance of this sutra is revealed when, for instance, 
we go through the numerous co mm entaries which are mentioned jn the 
introductory notes of the Japanese translation of this text 2 In the last 
few years, several articles have been published by Japanese scholars con 
cermng this sutra and particularly its relation to the Avaiamsahasutra 
or Kegorikyo 3 

*J J M de Groot Le code du MahdySna cti Ohtne Amsterdam 1893 
(V2CATPA) 

* Eokuyakutssatkyo [|5}p=P — R itsubu 12 P 307 The tran3 

lation of the Bommokyo aB well as an introduction with explanatory notes has 
been made by Kato Kanj5 On page 311 91 titles of different com 

mentanes on this stttra are given 

* Bomm6ky5 no KeisCi by Ono Hodo m the Ta\sh6 

daigaku Oakuho ~ fc TF vol 5 1934 The author explains the origin 
of the composition of this text and says that the BommCkyO is a sort of develop 
ment of the Kegonkyo 

BommOkyS SeintaukS in the RyUgoku Daigaku RonsQ 

1913 

Bomoo bosatsukaikyo Wakai □ by Kamita TaishU 

in the Bhnkydkai March 1913 vol 9 

Bommokyo no Genmitsutaiben ni tsmte Yo no Waku wo toku DDD© JSI 
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The Rommokyo exercised considerable influence on Buddhist art during 
the Tempyo period (A D 725-794) and especially on the iconography 
of the statue of the Great Buddha in the Todaiji at Kara 4 We do not 
know exactly when it was brought to Japan/ 1 although interest in the 


( by Takaoka Ryushm in the K 6 „ a 

sanjiho January, 1914 

ISotnm5ky6 no Honyaku ni tsuite O □ Q © SillF i - %Ji~L by Takaoka Ryfishin 
jla tSRhfg m the ESyasanjiAo f§J§Ef January, 1914 

BommSfcyo no DStokushugi □ by Toirrs'AOA Shi ten tu7)C 

m the Koyasanjxhe July, 1917 

Bommokyom okeru Jioji no Tsunu £ lEjirtf=f©l^ by TASsn 

Jitauei the ShHly6 August, 1897 

Bommokyo no Sdg<5 m tsuite □ J&fc'C by Tdrydsei 

in the Shimmyo yadvn 1899 

Fiitatabi BomnrokyO no SCgu m tsuite by 

Hataski T<3ry3 in the Shimmydyodan fSP/JjtfcgJ, 1000 

BammOkyo eanjU hoznmatsu ben by I7 eda Shdhea JiHJ 

BSjJg in the Sajuelat rol , 1902 

BommokyC wo yonm Q Q Q D? (j* by Matsui/oto DunsabtirS 
in the SbiHpS February, 1S96. 

Bomma YCratu nikyO no Seuitsu Nendal to sono KyOn to m tsuite 
"&©f&bE^R £3ttt3l i l-&tT by MrrAsmxo Nobumasa 
in the Tetsugalukenlcyi t5^W 7 vol 1022 
Professor B Matsuhoto 0I> in his work on the Buddhist canon 

Bufsudcn Hihydrort taf on pp 401, 402 Indicates that the Bommdtyfl 

fs not mentioned in the CA'u Ban T>any (?A» CA» (BAuftujan-dJC wAti 
m which are enumerated all the works of Kuni3xajlva, whereas there is the preface 
of S&ng-chao {&§! (died A.D 414) stating that this atltra waa translated by 
Kumhrajlva It is probably because this text was not very well known during 
the Liang dynasty (A D 602 557) that S4ng yu (A. D 444 518), the 

author of the RAutausan-sAMAiI does not mention ft, Suno BenkyO 
fn his BullyiJ iydcfen paweftw P 3 s ? states that the vocabulary 

used in the translation of the citMhimt JS is different from the one used 
elsewhere by KumArapra. After giving several other reasons as to why ft is 
difficult to admit that the BommGXyO is a translation of Kum&rajlva, Snno 
BenkyO concludes that probably it U a work done by some pupils of Kumfirajlva 


about the middle of the fifth century A.D 

•Taki Sellcbl T&dalji Daibutsu no Konryfl ni tsuite 

CT)j£;£t\' in the ftyilyotiidaiyatu BonfJ 1924 

Amcni tasushi TeropyG Jldai no Todaiji Daibutsu ni tsuite 

in the KcU* «« ^ m 

* OUVRA Seigai and \akavo GishO '»Aon Taisiya 


Bussbolaufa. P 549 "Thl* «atr«w.. imported 

into our country at an early date* lie lamoj. Motaku in hit re- 
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Vmaya sect (Ritsushufft^) is of old date In A D 588, the Japanese 
nun Zenshin 0 went from Japan to Fnikcho for ordination 
and the study of the Vtnaya, and after three ) ears she returned Her 
pious act had, however, no effect upon the propagation of the Ft naya 
In A D 653 the Japanese monk Doho yiiyK (died A D 694) received 
an imperial order to go to China to study the Vina) a After twenty five 
years he returned and wrote a book Eshilunn$$h8 Senrolumon 9:5k 
From this work we learn that Doku followed the Hinajana 
doctrines and that he brought to Japan the tradition of 

the Nanshan branch ffilUrr of the Chinese Vtnaya sect 7 He brought 
with him also the Oyopsho 8 Doko is considered in the history 

of Japanese Buddhism as the first monk who brought the Vmaya from 
China and established this sect m Japan 
Nevertheless, more important was the coming in A D 736 to Japan 
of the Chinese priest Tao hsuan (Dosen jUSr), 9 who brought with him 
commentaries on the Avatamsalca and the Vtnaya The Emperor granted 

markable book ShakyO port tnitaru Karachi J BukkpS no KenkpQ f? 

(Nara Btiddlnsm as viewed from the copies of sdtra 
written m Japan) Toyobunkd ronsO vol 11 gives on p 22 the 

list of sutra which existed m Japan during the years 552 707 and the BommOkyo 
is not mentioned Consequently it must he after this date that this text became 
known m Japan 

1 Zenshin (born A D 574) was the first Japanese nun the daughter of 

Kuratsukurinohe Sukuri Shiba Tatto who was of Chinese 

ong n She became a nun at eleven and was the first Japanese subject to enter 
rel gion After returning from Korea in 690 she lived in the Sakurai temple 
The year of her death is unknown Cf pp 708 709 J WASHio 
Nthon Bukka Jxmmei Jisho 0 i§kiSF (1911) 

T Habhikawa Tadasu NihonbukkyOahi 60 

6 Th s is the abbreviated title of the JSAibunritsu sanhanhoketsugyCjisho P9 ;$)• 
the work of the well known Chinese monk Tao hsuan eT 
(A D 696 667) written during A D C’B 630 Cf Tatsl 6 daieSkyo ~ hlf'k r 
vol 40 f° r bibliographical notes Bussho Kaxsetsu Daijifera 
4 226 

•Tao-hsuan known in Japanese history as DSsen, was horn in China in 
Hall chou the Ta fu hs en temple at Loyang he met the 

two Japanese monks E ei a nd Fusho ^08 who had been sent by the 

Japanese court to China to study Buddh am They invited Dosen to go to Japan 
to teach the Vtnaj/a He accepted and arrived in Kara in A D 736 m company 
with a Japanese embassy which was returning 1 ome He was a friend of Kibl 
no Makibi ‘p I t $5 51 Jj ifti the well known Japanese scholar who accord ng to the 
Qenkashakusho (^C B 10 100 wrote his biography 

but it has been lost 
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a, a dwelling the Satan Bfg& in the Da.anp There 

a need to read and eipoond the Bommllyo >• as well as the Oyo;«»n 
ng the last years of his life, he wrote a commentary on this antra, 
Bommokyoho «S9Si*, m three chapters This is prohahly 
earliest mention of the teaching of this sutra in Japan In A D 
it!n from the emperor the title of Master ol 1 the T.naya 

sMhi#E5) The founder of the Japanese Tendai sect, the r ?. 
m pnrat Dengyo Daishi considered that Dosen he 

t orthodox mahayana Fmoyodoctrme‘ ! ^ , ntra n-as 

here is another Bo l m olcyo was read in all the 

mated in Japan In A D 753, tne m all the pronn 

: miportant temples, and th ^ Koten issued m 

temples In A D 1 , « ^ ^ orden , a to lB expounded from 

nance concerning tins sut . , 0 \ tarsa ] was 

15 to V 2 in all proves The Ke^ (“jH- oh xx> p gl9 

Shakusho calls this kokki <0S, nsnally 
33^ ) ine . . r xnrmrninfj J for the preceding Emperor, in 
nonneed hoki) na ion A ’ D 75G, Y 2, m the 12th month 

3 case Shomn Tenno, w T)n ests to expound the Bommotyo 

that year the Empress requested .* ^ anmvemiy of 

behalf of the soul of the ec ^ The Genho Shakusho 

death lBOOmonks “ Itapahon of the Betre.t - *• 

r s too that this sutra w xp history of Japanese Budd 

# ^° ited by "" Impmal famJy ’ 

“ 1WM6W IP tot. *S 

m“ d Di>..n no kj» BjUjjo 

11 Toki'Wa DaljS 

tO ni okeru Ielu « sdtu 1 j# u 

W stlfltSrlWWi - 5 vi 8 s*£ p 574 

*• Ancient Buddhism ,n Jap** by “ ' 80roe t.mes called K«sli.n This 1* 
**In occ dental publications this P”«' ro0n ks a hould bo read In goon 

rong howeTcr, because the names o! Bn I {nflQentU1 monk ef Takakcsu 

^rJZZZt c ^r ^ jaffl) *-«“ “■ ’ rfi "* , * > ° 01 

uddhist monks 
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soon displaced Dosen The latter, probably on the pretext of illness, 
Tetired to the Hisoji in Yoshino, and after several 3 ears in 

retreat, died in A D 760 15 The Vinaya tradition was continued by 
Ganjin, who is also considered one of the patriarchs of the Tendai sect 
Bommolyo doctrines as well as Buddhist concepts in general pro- 
foundly influenced the political ideas of the Emperor Shomu 
This Japanese sovereign felt that the government should be organized m 
conformity with this Buddhist text, where it is said that Locana pro- 
duces one thousand great Sakya, who are in their tnrmancilaya, from 
each of these Sahya come forth millions of small Sakya, who simul- 
taneously are preaching in all the millions of worlds In this same way 
the Emperor occupies in J apan the supreme rank, corresponding to Locana 
Buddha, the imperial will is transmitted to the thousand officials, whe^ 
m the government organization can be considered representatives of the 
Emperor, as the thousand great &akya are of Locana The subjects are 
compared to the millions of Small Sakya 18 That the Emperor Shomu 
identified himself with the central deity is revealed by the fact that after 
the Silasamadana ceremony he took the Buddhist name Joman 

which is nothing other than the Chinese translation of the Sanskrit 
name Locana 17 It was this sovereign who erected the Great Buddha and 
thus represented in sculpture a passage from the Bommohyo 18 

In a few words the origin of the Great Buddha of the Todaiji is as 


Ibeizaki Tatsuji 1 NarachO ni okeru Godaisan Shinku no ronji 

Tldai 11 Datbutsu Zokenshiso no Ittan m oyobu 

mth eShxgalMzashx 

41 (1930) speaks (p 1353) of the strong probability that Dosen influenced the 


erection of the statue of Locana 

»• TST 7 TSXJI Eishun ft) Todaij 1 Konryu Shiso 3f£;/c^f W> ^ Kara 
No 1 

' u KrrAOAWA Chikai dtJUIn # TOshOdaiji Konryfi narabi m sono Zobutsu 

Soigi rfftfjfttjtrtstt 19 lithe 

the chapter Kondo Honzon Boshanabutsu mentions also 

the Great Buddha of the Todaiji and the fact that the Emperor Shomu after 
ecelvlng the commandments ScJlX took the Buddhist name Joman 
»»050 Gemmyo /J-*S Gazukaxsetsw BukkyS bxjutsu kCwa 

P 614515 B,i y fl tbat Locana Buddha of the TOdaiji is the 
U ddbft mentioned m the BommOkyS The same statement is also made in his 
DU , . especially devoted to a description of the lotus petals TOdaiji Daibutsu 
“ r j M n no Kokuga m miyuru Bukky6 no Sekaisetsu M 

5Jrl b K) A eio ff alu~a*<7,x « 513 (1914) Cf 

BtjuUu 0 V 0b*IlckitMi&%k<DlkWi$tV'f&tll ch 8 878 883 


nleoliu Bukki/3 no Btjutsu oyobx 

and 015 
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folIoTrs In A D 740, when the Emperor went to the Chishiki temple 
^0^# 19 and addressed prayers to the mam deity, a mystical revelation 
indicated that he must erect in the capital a huge statue of this same 
deity, which was none other than Locana Buddha IzifcT&til sitting 
on the lotas throne and expounding the Bommolyo * 9 It was claimed 
that this Great Buddha would protect all Japan from epidemics, storms, 
and other evils 21 

In A D 743, the 15th day of the 10th month, the Emperor pro- 
mulgated an ordinance saying that his vow as a great bodhisattva 
*smm was to make a huge statue of Locaua Buddha Five days 
later the work of preparing a place for it was started in the Kogaji 
and at the end of the year 744 the central pole #!£ and 
the frame were in position «o that the casting could begin ** During 
the fifth month of the next year the capital was established in Kara and 
all the necessary materials which had been prepared in Kogaji, even the 
temple itself, were transferred to the eastern district in Kara and the 
temple was renamed Konshoji 24 The casting of such a huge 

“ A temple m the okata district of tie Province of Kdchi 

and is known m Japanese history chiefly in relation to this visit of the Emperor 
Sh6mu Cf Aosbida TOgo j|i{E Bamihon Chime%-Jxsho 
p 323 

’“Hishioka Toranoanke 3? S6g6 "N tJlonjAi toilet 

rol 2 (1926) Cf p 60o sec 9 on the erection of the 
TCdaiji Todaijl no Konryu 

11 51iere 13 no douht that Chinese cave sculpture influenced the Japanese 
imagination and inspired the erection of this statue Cf 6ya TokujU 
tlhfeS hihonbvUtjf/Uh* no Eenlpa P This mis 

cellany includes a special article on T ang and Nara Buddhism £ 

which the subheading is The Locana Buddha of the Ffng 
hsien temple at Lungmfn and the Locana Buddha of the TCdaiji at Nara fiEp3 

“This temple was w the Ktsga. district 9 %'i fill m the Province of Omt 

** Katori Shflshin Tddaiji Daibutsu no Shai’. nl tsuite 

Soil a Nos 3°9 330 gives many details about the 

technique of the moulding and casting of this large statue as well as of its gliding 

»♦ hisJUOKA ToranosuVe op c»l (note 20) vol 2 603 gives the different names 
of the KonshCji The name was later changed to KongOmjftj 1 ^A-JtPJ]:?}.- 

and very soon since it was in the eastern part of Nara it was called T6jl Jj 5 ^ 
and also TOdalJi The other names were abandoned and the temple pre- 
served only the last name. The abbot of this temple was Itybben (CS9 773), 

a well known Japanese monk of the Avataipsaka school lie was the religious 
counsellor of the Emperor EhCmu and one of the promoters of the erection of 
the Great Statue In 7C0 he was ordained “ bishop ** (e0;<J fff j£) 
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statue presented many technical difficulties and the statuaries succeeded 
m their work only after eight attempts It was finished in 749, but was 
not yet gilded The Japanese authorities were anxious to find the precious 
metal in Japan itself in order to gild this great statue with national gold. 
At the beginning of the year 749 gold had been discovered in northern 
Japan The Emperor Shomu was extremely glad of this event and in 
the fourth month went to Todaiji accompanied by his family and many 
officials 25 This same year the Emperor Shomu abdicated in order to 
devote himself to Buddhism The statue was partly gilded, but many 
details were not yet finished and the hall was not yet built It was only 
on the ninth of the fourth month of the year 752 that the ceremony of 
the “opening of the eyes” was performed with exceptional splendor. 
The abdicated Emperor Shomu, his consort the Empress Komyo, the 
Teignmg Empress Koken, the Crown Prince, other members of the im- 
perial family, as well as all the court and other officials took part in this 
display All wore their magnificent costumes The priests also were 

Prof J Takakusu ( BEFEO 28 31 32) has a long note on RySben, spelling 
hla name R6ben and giving the year 722 as the date of hia death J Washto in 
hla Buddhist Biographical Dictionary, pp 1194 1195, reads this name m "goon” 
RyCben and indicates the dates which I have given 

,l SATtSOlt, G B , Japan, A Short Cultural History, pp 125, 120 
“ The Emperor proceeded in state to the TCdaijl, entered the front part of the 
Hall of the Image of Roshana and took up his position facing north towards the 
Image, the position of a subject in audience with his sovcign ” It was during 
this ceremony that "The Minister of the left advanced to address the Buddha 
in the sovereign’s name 

" This is the Word of the Sovereign who is the Servant of the Three 
Treasures, that he humbly speaks before the Image of Roshana 

“In this land of Yamnto since the beginning of Heaven and Farth, Gold, 
though it has been brought as an offering from other countries, was thought 
not to exist But in the East of the land which We rule, the Lord of 
Mlchlnoku, Ivudara no KyOfuku of the Junior Fifth Rank, has reported that 
in his territory, In the district of Oda, Gold has been found 

“ Hgitr/aff AWr tov rfwtanVtad Meftag* ii hr<* ARV *V j 

Gift bestowed upon us by the love and blessing of Roshana Buddha, We Lave 
received it with reverence and humbly accepted it, and have brought with Us 
all Our officials to worship and give thanks 

“This We say revrrently, reverentlj, in the Great Presence of the Three 
Treasure*, whose name is to be spoken with awe ” 

In the expression “the ‘Sovereign who f* the Servant of the Three Treasures " the 
word serrsnt corresponds to the Japanese word “yakko,” which is used In the 
original text and ran also be translated “ slave ** This phrase was much criticized 
by Japanese nationalistic minded scholar* 
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clad in gorgeous Tobes After the official ceremony, the work on the 
Todaiji was continued, and it took some decades before all the subordinate 
buildmga were completed 

The Great Buddha 48 is the Great Enlightened, he is the e«*ence of 
Buddha in the Dharmadhaiu (world) He is represented sitting on the 
lotus throne and preaching His legs are eroded in Indian fashion, the 
left leg passing in front of the right The left hand lies on the left thjgh 
in Abhayamudra and the right hand is raised in t aradamudra 

31 The text of the Bommohyo says 39 “Too, all Buddha^s 
children hear me attentively, think well (about my words,) and male 
your conduct conform to it I have practised already for hundreds of 
incomputable kalpas the qualities (of bodhisattvas) and the stages (of 
perfection), and taken them as my guide At the beginning I abandoned 
xhe worldly [life] and attained sumyal sambodhx I am called 

Locana, I dwell on the lotus throne which contains the worlds iihff 
and oceans 49 This throne is surrounded by one thousand petal* Each 
petal being a world, it makes one thousand worlds I metamorphose 
myself producing one thousand Sakya, conforming to the one thousand 
worlds Further, on each petal which is a world there are a hundred 
million Sumeru, a hundred million suns and moons, a hundred million 
worlds JzT each in four parts, a hundred million Jambudnpa, a hun 
died million Bodhisattva Sakya who arc sitting under a hundred million 
bodhi tree®, each of them preaching the qualities and stages of a Bod 
hi*attva about which vou have ju«t inquired Each &ikya of the re- 
maining nine hundred and ninety nine Sakya produces thousands and 
hundreds of millions of £>akya, who do the same The Buddhas on the 
thousand petals are transformations of myself, and the thousands and 
hundreds of millions of Sakya are the transformations of the*e thousand 
Safcya, I am (heir origin and my name is Locana Buddha.” 

This great Buddha m the Todaiji is represented sitting on a lotus 

••The * tatue Is 53 feet high and was several times restored after being broken 
and damaged by an earthquake in 6o3 and later by fire* daring- the dnt wan* 
in A D 11 SO and In A D 1567 A part of the trunk and legs and a few petal* 
of the lotus are all that remain from the original statue As a work of art It la 
not of high standard having been almost entirely repaired fit 1651 by Inferior 
artisans 

*» Ovo GemmyO "o JCent»a P PI 

>* Tautii TauClyt Si O'); and Dk Geoot op ei* (notel) p 18 

»• The grammar of this passage I* obneure but the Japihe-e engraver baa 
understood it thus. 
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throne 80 On each petal of the lotus flower is represented one of the 
thousand great Sakya who are the emanations of Locana In spite of 
the two fires and the destructions, several original petals of the Buddha’s 
throne are still preserved, and we can see and study the engraved pic- 
tures 81 On the upper part of the petal is engraved the picture of the 
Great 6akya, who is sitting on a throne and preaching On his right 
and left stand several Bodhisattva who are listening to his sermon To 
the right and left, over the head of the Great Sakya, are engraved clouds 
where are pictured his manifestations kneeling on lotus flowers 
Under his throne is represented the Grand Chiliocosm . The 

engraver has depicted it m twenty-five bands Here are engraved houses 
and Buddha heads, in other words, this is the picture of the millions 
of worlds with the millions of small Sakya and their Pure Lands 
At some places in the uppermost band there are no Buddha heads, thi£ 
is to represent the arupyadhatu , the formless world Lower 

bands represent the world of forms — rupadhatu Still lower bands 

are divided with vertical lines to represent the world of desires, Tcamad- 
hatu In the lowest part of the petal is engraved the Sumeru world 

and on the bottom of the petal is engraved a sea In the 
middle of the Sumeru world is represented Mount Sumeru (called m 
Japanese Shumizan or Sumizan sometimes also MyoLozan 

88 The following analysis is based on Ono GenxmyS (see note IS), BukkyO no 
Bijutsu oyo&t Rekishi (The History of Buddhist Art), p 892 where he gives the 
table o! these three worlds and the names of deities stating that temporarily 
he follows the Bussotoki ch 31 (Taxsho Tnpitaka ■ 49 302) This text 

could not influence directly the iconography of the great Buddha because it was 
compiled in 12C9 (cf p 311 Buddhist Bibliographical Dictionary 
The list given in Oda’b Buddhist .Dictionary EEJ j 
p 007, differs from the list given by G Ovc>, whom I follow The Bame list is 
given in the explanatory note on the iconography of these engravings in an 
article entitled ** Daibutsu Kempen GczO Sehaizu in the 

Nar a 14, p 181, from which t base taken many details 

"The engravings of the petals arc reproduced in the following publication 
T<Jdat;i Okagatni pi 19 is a picture of a whole petal with its 

engravings, pi 20 represents one of the thousand Great SJkya, pi 21, the 
bodhisattva s who are surrounding the Great gakya A picture of a petal is niso 
given in Ovo GeramyO s BukkyS no Bijufsu oyobi Itckiahi (History of Buddhist 
Art), p 008, ill 02 Fragments are represented in the KoVca, No 184, p 70 
and $n No 202, pp 599 and COO 

*’ Ovo Gcmrayo, BukkyS Bijutsu (1021) (Miscellany on Buddhist 

Art) has a chapter on the iconography of Mount Sumeru SUjfi ( 2 °4 
278), in which he quotes several Buddhist sdtra and gives many Interesting 
details 
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££iwj ill) This mountain has four terraces On the first terrace live 
the Yaksa called m Japanese Kenshu on the second terrace live 
those Yaksa called JIaladhara (in Japanese Jiman and on the 

third terrace live those named Ganga (m Japanese Gokyoillfif?) They 
axe all subjects of the four celestial kings £93^3: who live on the fourth 
terrace On the east lives Dhrtarastra (in Japanese Jihokuten 
on the south, Vxmdhaka (in Japanese Zocho ten on the west, 

Yirupaksa (m Japanese Komoku ten H^), and on the north, 
Vaisravana (in Japanese Tamonten ^£fJ3fc) On the peak of the moun- 
tain is the abode of the thirty three gods, which is called Trayastnmsa 
(in Japanese Tonten 33 ) In its middle is located Sudarsana, 

city of the gods (Zenhenjo where lives Sakra, the prmce of the 

gods (Taishakuten 0 

The four celestial kings and the thirty three gods form the terrestrial 
group (m Japanese Jigo Sanskrit, Bhauma ) in the kamadhatu 

To this same dhatu belongs also a group of four classes of deities called 
Antanh^aiasin (in Japanese Kugo The first is called Yam a (m 

Japanese Yamaten , the next, Tusita ■ (in Japanese Tosoisuten 

, the third, jS'umrmfa (m Japanese Rakuhengetcn , 

and the fourth, PaTannmitai<daiarUn (in Japanese Takejizaiten 
§ ) These are the six classes of deities of the world of desires — 

himadhatu (in Japanese yokuhai ££5r), which are represented by the 
artist 

Above this world is another called the Rupadhatu (in Japanese Shi- 
kxLai feJr) in which are found eighteen classes of deities, which are 
arranged in four groups of meditation (in Japanese Shizen ISJSt!) The 
first group contains three classes Brahmapansadya (Bonshuten 
Brahmapurohda (Bonhoten it fill :7c) and Mahabrahma (Daibonten 
The second group contains the following three classes Parit 
tdbha (Shokoten^?565^), Apramanasubha (Muryojoten and 

AbfiMSiara (Koonten ifcif;*:) The third group also contains three 
classes PanttaSubh.a (Shojoten Apramdndbha (Unr joketen 

and Bubhalrtsna (Henjoten IMfPjfc) The fourth group 
contains nine classes * 4 (Fnkuaiten J1 , Punyaprasata 

«ODATokuD« Buddhist Dictionary p 11 OS earp3ai»» that tOnten 
19 in Sanskrit Triyaslnfiia the heaven of the thirty three divinities On page 
607, be gives a table of the three dhitu with all the deities and their names in 
Sanskrit which he takes from the Abhidharmalote (Jl ft »& infill 
and which is not the same as the one followed by the Japanese artist 

“The I/ofiaryulpom (Sakaki 30S5 310S) groups these classes into four tnedl 
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(Fuku?hoten U&Jl), Brhalphala (Kdkaten -AcrAa (MosSten 

Atapa (lluhonten Afapa (Mujnknten 85 

Hudrxa (Zengenten |£5I?c), Sudar.&imi (Zenkenten and 

ntsfha (Shikiku-kyoten 

Above this world are the four divisions of the arupadhalu (Mnshikikai 
called: Ak&sananiyayaiana (Kumuhensho YijMna- 

nanlydyatana (Shikinmhensho Akincanyayatana (Muso- 

joisho and Nairasamjfiandsampmyatana (Hisohihisosho 0 

. This world is not represented by the artist because it is 
a world without forms ( arupa ) and cannot be reprodnced graphically. 

These engravings on the bron 2 e petals of the lotus throne of the Great 
Buddha represent the different degrees 89 throngh which a being passes 
from the K&madh&tu to the Bupadhatu and continuing further on attains 
its salvation. 

Jlount Sumeru is represented surrounded by seven golden mountains 
(Shichikonzan -thrill) called: Yugaradhara (Ynkendaxa (jiso)) 

3; IS (?¥S£), Isadhara (Isbadara (jijiku) ) (^p#),Khadiraka 

(Kachiraka (tanmokn) ($t^C)), Sudarsana (Sotatsurishana 

(zcnken) (#J2.)), Asvakama (Aonbakuna (baji) 0SI5 

UOT)), Vinataka (Binataka (zobi) (gSMSlfi (&£)), and 
Nimimdhara (Nimmdara Beyond these seven golden moun- 

tains are located the four continents ZRfflV in the south, JamhudvTpa 
(Senbushutlfj #!>$]]) of triangular form; in the east, Videha (Bidekashu 
shaped in the form of a half -moon; in the west, Aparagodamya 
(Kudabishu 4VtFb/§$i I) circular in form; in the north, TTttarakuru 
(Guroshu ill which is a square. Each of these continents has two 
subsidiary continents. Beyond these is the mountain Cakravada (Tet- 
flurinizan fitfftpfltlj), which constitutes the end of the world. This 

tatlon-stagcs plus a brahma-stage fJJJfcJflj. For the Fukuaiten given by Or?0 
anil the author of the note jn the A'aro (see note 30), this glossary gives 
Anabhraka 

*' The 2tahdc2/u(pat<( in 3103 puts both Muhonten and Mujukuten under the 
name Atapa. 

M 0. TtosuNUEiio (O. roacnCepn., UpodacMU CyAAiOcKoft $nJioco$in, Uerpor- 
pj^-b 1018), p. 234, discusses In detail the problem of the three dhatu saying 
that to the first degree kdma-dhOtu belong all beings except the humans, that the 
second degree !■ divided into four meditations of which each has several classes- 
The third degree arapa-dhdtu also has four mystical degrees In which the highest 
beings are permanently located. Rosenberg indicates also that the eighteen 
classes of the rOpadhatu have nothing to do with the eighteen dhatu which 
represent the individual stream of life (tanldna) In the different planes of 
existence. Cf. Th, StcHtjuiatsKT, The Central Conception of Buddhltm and the 
ifeanlnp of the Word “ dharmn," p. 07, London, 1023. 
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mountain together with Mount Sumeru and its seven golden mountains 
form the nine mountains between which are located the eight oceans 
Into these eight oceans empty the eight rivers of which one 

is a salt water river emptying into the sea located between the inoun 
tarns Cakravada (Tetsurinozan) and Nmnmdhara (Nimmdara) , the 
seven others are of fresh water 

Mount Smneru is square, its north side golden, the east, silver, the 
south, Tatdurya (lapis lazuli Beirari), and the we«t SpTiaHla 

(crystal Hachlha) The color of the southern side is reflected 

in the sky of Jambudvipa to the south where we are lmng, consequently 
our sky is blue In the north of Jambndvipa are located the three fold 
black mountains (Sanju no kobuzan ill), then the great enow 

mountain Himavat (Dai^etsuzan ) , and the mountain with the 

perfumed water Gandhamadana (Kosmzan Between the last 

two there is a large pond called Anavatapta (Munetsuno^^fiq). 

From this pond four large rivers flow to the four directions towards 
the east from the mouth of a silver os empties the river Gangs, (Kogaga 
, towards the south from the mouth of a gold elephant empties 
the river Smdhu (Shindogaf^J^^J) , towards the north from the mouth 
of a crystal lion empties the river Sita (Shitagu and towards 

the west from the mouth of a lapis lazuli horse empties the river Oxus 
(Bakusuga If lljfef) The pond Anavatapta (Munetsuno) is represented 
on the lotus petal in the upper part of Jambudvipa Beneath it 19 en- 
graved the bodhi tree with Sakya and a divinity on either side On the 
right of Snrneru is engraved the moon, and on the left, the sun In the 
ocean is engraved a dragon 

The statue of the Great Buddha, as I hare said, was inspired by the 
passage translated above from the Bommohyo , the details on the petals 
inspired hy other sQtra and sastra are there to show the relation of the 
whole world from here below up to the great Enlightened Deity The 
whole artistic conception of tins statue can be understood only if we are 
famili ar with the different Buddhist texts on which the complicated 
iconography of this Japanese religious art is ba«ed Moreover, during 
the TempyS period (A B 725 794), Buddhist 1 deals were cfosely re- 
lated to the political ideas of the leading personalities, and the great 
statue of Locana was the spiritual symbol of the state organization * T 

* , T6UJ1 Zwmosuke Kofcnshi m okeru Setk-yu Ksnkei Jo«etsu EJJtfe 

felfeuafffirsfe In JShUkyfikcnlyU 10 (1033), PP 40 and 

41 mentions the Emperor Shflmn Tiho tried for the sake of national prestige to 
have the biggest statue of Buddha in the world Inscriptions of this period state 
that this and all other statues were erected for the benefit of the Japanese nation. 



CONFUCIUS’ CONVICTION OF HIS HEAVENLY MISSION * 
U Hattohi 

Imteeial Academy of Science Japan 

In Book II, Wei Cheng Chapter IV, of the Confucian Analects 

is the following phrase 

“ The Master said * At fifteen I had my mind bent on learning 
At thirty I stood firm At forty I had no doubts At fifty, I 
knew the decrees of Heaven At sixty my ear was an obedient 
organ (for the reception of truth) At seventy I could follow what 
my heart desired without transgressing what was right ’ ” 1 
Confucius died at the age of seventy four, 2414 years ago The other 
opinion is that he died at the age of seventy three, but the difference 
arises from the two different ways of counting age As a matter of 
fact, it is the same age There exists also an opinion that he died at 
seventy two, which is based on the fact that he was born a day heng tzU 
the tenth moon of the 21st year of Duke Hsiang of Lu 
Since this was after the winter solstice the following year was 

considered to be the birth year of Confucius Moreover, only full years 
are counted, therefore, the result is an age of 72 I shall not enter into 
a detailed discussion of these three opinions, because it is merely a ques- 
tion of calculation, which does not interest me now 

At the end of the paragraph quoted from the Aim yu we read " At 
seventy I could follow what my heart desired,” which clearly shows us 
that these words were said, by Confucius after he was seventy and not 
long before his death There are two interpretations of this phrase, one 
of them considers it a statement of real fact, the other, a supposition of 
something possible The first explains these words as really uttered by 
Confucius himself, because he was conscious that lus Virtue t? had 
progressed and developed to genuine greatness and perfection In other 
words, Confucius was aware that by means of mental effort and training 
he had arrived at the perfect realization of hi3 personality The other 

• Translated from the Japanese by S ElUs^eff 
1 rp HO 147, Jamea Lrooc, The Chtneie Cla**\c* I*, 1803 
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opinion supposes that the Virtue of Confucius or his personality, had 
no development, no mental progress, no realization, because it was per 
feet and complete from the beginning 

These two different explanations are the result of the varying defini 
tions of the term “ Saint ** M Confucius during his own life was 
considered a saint by many people and soon after his death was venerated 
as such by all It was only to him that the term saint was applied 
In a later period, they did not call him Confucius but just The Saint 
and it was understood that Confucius was meant Some people con 
sidered that a Saint, and especially a Saint like Confucius was a special 
gift of Heaven In other words people thought that one became a Saint 
not by mental effort and self perfection but one was bora a Saint by the 
v special grace of Heaven Under such a definition a Saint is no match 
for us He is an ideal which we can only behold Such a Saint has no 
reason to enjoy progress of Virtue and the realization of personality 
Consequently, the development of Confucius'’ Virtue in periods of ten 
years, as described in the Lun y-u would not be a real fact In this case, 
Confucius has spoken about something which was not a real fact as if 
it had been one, and thereby has deceived people But a Saint does not 
lie and deceive If we consider Confucius a Saint created by the [grace 
of] heaven, then he has [such a great] personality that he would not 
teach disciples They would venerate him from the bottom of their 
hearts, but would never dare to make an effort to learn under him 
Accordingly, this theory supposes that Confucius brought himself down 
[to earth] and during a time made an effort to train himself, and conse 
quently became a Saint and explained the order of the progress and 
mental training of his Virtue and became the example for the mental 
training of his di'ciples That is the essence of the Hypothetical 
Theory 

It is difficult to accept thi3 opinion The Doctrine of the Mean 
*/if, disarming the Saint, considers that from the point of view of 
knowledge a Saint is formed in three ways some are bora with the 
knowledge [of those duties], some know them by study, and some 
acquire the knowledge after a painful feeling of their ignorance * From 
the point of new of practise the Saint po*»e«es al e o three ways he 
practises [it] with a natural ease practises [it] from a desire for its 
advantages, and practises [it] with strenuous effort 

* tariff * iJcBI ifiT o lixce,cm««v v The 

Doctrine of the Mean fh M 0 p 407 
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jfr). The three classes of knowledge ^0 and of practise ff may also 
be combined* "be born with the knowledge and practise it with a 
natural ease acquire the knowledge by study and practise 

[it] for its advantages and acquire the knowledge after a 

painful feelmg of ignorance and practise it by strenuous effort” 

In the Qhung-yung it is said: "But the knowledge being possessed 
it comes to the same thing *’ "But the achievement being made, it 
comes to the same thing ” 3 Be born with the knowledge and practise 
it with a natural ease is to be a Saint who is formed by Heaven This 
is not the only way, however, for Sainthood can be attained by acquiring 
the knowledge through study and then practising it, as well as by acquir- 
ing the knowledge after the painful feeling of ignorance of it and then 
practising it with strenuous effort Accordingly, a person may become 
a Saint by bis own effort and mental training and as long as a person 
becomes a Saint, he is equal to every other Saint. 

The desire of Mencius was to have studied under Confucius, and he 
says that he follows in his footsteps and venerates him extremely, but 
he never said that the personality of Confucius could not be learned 
On the contrary, m many passages of his works we read that the per- 
sonality of the Samt must he taken as a model The Confuciawsts of 
the Sung dynasty, although they said one must follow the Saint, still 
felt that it was impossible to follow his high example Thereupon, they 
came to consider the words which I quoted at the beginning of this 
article as hypothetical Lu Chiu yuan hao Hsiang-shan 

(A. D. 1140 1192) who lived at the same time as Chu Hsi had his 
theory that there is no difference between the Heart 'C* of a Saint and 
that of an ordinary man He explained that the Saint is a person who 
acquired enTly clearness of the Fundamental Heart, while an ordinary 
person is one who still has not grasped his Fundamental Heart If an 
ordinary person would grasp it, he would immediately become a Saint 
Lu Chin-yuan, I think, was trying to warn and undeceive his country- 
men, since they had a strong tendency to consider it very difficult to 
obtain Sainthood Let us set aside for a while the other Saints, and, if 
wc could decide whether the Virtue of Confucius rs heavenly grace or 
not, let ua listen not to the words of later writers but to the words of 
Confucius himself 

Among the statements made by Confucius regarding this problem is 

•Lbooe, CAtnrte Clottlct, I*, The Doctrine ot the Mean, ch 20, 0, p 407 
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the following ° WfctffM * 0 “I am not one 

who was horn in the possession of knowledge, I am one who is 
fond of antiquity and earnest in seeking it there " 4 The disciples of 
Confucius and others in explaining Confucius say that he pronounced 
this phrase probably as an apology because people were claiming that he 
was born in the possession of knowledge To say, “I am not one who 
was bom m the possession of knowledge" before somebody has spoken 
about it might smack of self publicity Scholars ordinarily like to 
consider Confncins a modest person and there is nobody who thinks of 
him as a self vaunter Moreover, if we read the Lun-yii through we 
shall find nowhere a tone of self publicity Accordingly, as I already 
Eaid, we must consider that the phrase, “I am not one who was born m 
the possession of knowledge," was pronounced probably because some- 
one bad said, “ he [Confucius] was bom in the possession of knowledge " 

Others think that Confucius said it out of humility If Confucius 
thought in his mind that he was bom in the possession of knowledge 
and loudly denied it, then be deceived hinweli and others, this would 
not he modesty, but a crime Such a thing could in no case have been 
done by Confucius Therefore, we believe in the Confucian words that 
he was not a Saint who was born with the knowledge and practiced it 
with a natural ease, but a saint who acquired the knowledge by study 
and practised it for its advantage On account of this we eon«ider the 
words quoted at the beginning of our article as the true words of Con- 
fucius His Virtue gradually developed and progressed and his per- 
sonality gradually took shape, and finally his Virtue became perfect and 
his personality complete I think that Confucius, remembering during 
his old days the order of the real facts of his mental progress and 
development, mentioned it as a genuine fact 

I would like to explain here mj personal views on this phrase about 
knowing at the age of fifty the decrees of Heaven In the older com- 
mentaries * we read K'ung An kvo said it i« to know the 

end and the beginning of the decrees of Heaven 
but the meaning of this phrase is not very clear ITuang K'an -ClRt 
in his commentary (Gth century AD) explains tlie«e terms by 

saying the decree of Heaven means ones lot of porertr and success 
If we quote the words of Wang Ti }i e 

says [He] knows that he is not practicing the Wav nt all 

* tun-v* VIT 15 Uxck, V, p 201 

* I e , tbo»e ot II*n to T»n{; tlro« 
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If we follow this explanation, we have to admit that whether 
Confucius practised the Way and established his personality as well as 
whether he did not practise the Way and thus got into difficulties was 
nothing more than the result of the decrees of Heaven In other words 
it was not the result of a free personal will, but of a mighty will which 
surpasses that of man The conclusion will then be that when Con 
fucms became fifty years old he learned that finally he did not practise 
the Way The Japanese Philosopher Butsu Sorai (1666 1728) 

also at fifty considered himself old and it was then that he was ap 
pointed a high official But Confucius at fifty had no position 

and naturally was not a high official That is why he understood at 
his age that already he was not practising the Way If we accept these 
commentaries we have to believe that before fifty Confucius used much 
energy in order to have an opportunity to practise the Way We cannot 
admit that Confucius made no effort and finally perceived that he would 
not practise the Way In the latter case the problem would be Before 
becoming fifty did Confucius or did he not spend his energies m prac 
tismg the Way? If we examine the biography of Confucius we see that 
before fifty he was an official, he traveled and he was interested 

in education , that is all Confucius was an official, hut, as it is said m 
the Shth Chi lllfE and in Mencius he was at one time a subaltern 
official in charge of the public fields and, as Mencius said, it 

happened when Confucius was young and because his family was poor 
Confucius served m order to have a salary and not to administer other 
people This service had nothing to do with practising the Way As 
for his travelling, it happened only twice , the exact circumstances, how 
ever, are unknown I think it must have been when Confucius was 
about 35 36 years old Once he went to the state of Chou JS] and once 
to Chh 

When Meng Hsi tzu Sits'?' the principal minister of Lu 
died, his two sons the elder MSng I tzu and the second Nan 

kung Ching shu became disciples of Confucius, and it seems 

that it was on the recommendation of Nan kung Ching shu that Con 
fucius went to Chou He was interested m going to the imperial capital 
to make investigations for he had been studying government affairs for 
many years Thu3 this voynge was a purely academic one for the 
purpose of Btudy But wc do not know if it was during this year or at 
some other moment that Nnn kung Ching shu became his disciple As 
for lus next voyage when Confucm3 went to Chfi, we also know nothing 
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work, and did not attract to himself the more capable people of the 
whole country Finally, it can be said, he realized that it was entirely 
hopeless to try to practise the Way and abandoned it I feel, however, 
that there was no reason for abandoning this hope If we turn back 
to Confucius’ biography we still see that at the age of fifty-two he was m 
the service of Ini as provincial governor At fifty four he became a 
high official of its central government and during several years he par- 
ticipated m the political affairs of Lu This is precisely what is meant 
by "practising the Way” At fifty Confucius understood, say the 
commentaries, that finally he would not “ practise the Way,” but after 
this it turned out that he did But is it not a contradiction to state 
that he abandoned all attempts to practise the Way and that later it 
turned out that he did practise it? This abandonment, continue the 
commentaries, was nothing more than the realization that his design 
was balked and his efforts finally null and void But I thmk that any- 
one who has not yet made an effort to practise the Way will for no rea- 
son experience such despair at the beginning of his attempt That is 
why I feel that we do not need to follow the older commentaries Chu 
Hsi, explains the phrase “At forty I had no doubts” 
by the circumlocution “ entirely without doubts concerning the fitness 
of things” and the next phrase, “At 

fifty I knew the Decrees of Heaven,” Chu Hsi explains by saying 
“ 1 Decrees of Heaven’ means the Heavenly Way determining the nature 
of things by flowing into [theni] This is the reason for the fitness of 
things ” 0 

These comments by Chu Hsi are quite difficult If we try to interpret 
them more clearly, the expression “fitness” would be “the 

Way of men,” for instance, the love between parents and children 
01 or the Bightness between lord and vassal -?>I50g£, or the dis- 
tinction between husband and wife C7> JSBJ * The phrase “why fit” 
JiTrblffi# 1 ? is the main current which has its origin m the Way of 
men, namely, the human character The phrase “ at forty I had no 
doubts ” means that nt forty he knew the Way of men and the phrase 
“ at fifty I knew the decrees of Heaven ” means that he knew the char- 
acter of the main current of the Way Hereupon in the minds of the 
di'ciples arose the doubt it took him ten jears in order to know that 
the Way is founded on human nature Is it such a difficult thing to 
know that the current which has its origin in the Way is human nature? 
Eicn Chu Hsi gives us the impression of being a little annojed with 
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this question, for he answered “ Let it stay as it is The Saint told ns 
that it took him ten years, we have to take the=e words as they are ” 
But I think that Chu Hsi's opinion lacks clarity If we admit Chu 
Hyi’s integration of this phrase, we cannot admit that Confucius during 
his voyages and peregrinations, when he was several times in danger, 
preserved self po-*e e ion and said that since Heaven did not take his 
life nobody could take it. It would seem that Confucius was boasting 
How can we say that Confucius did not “ pracfa'e the Way ” in Lu, and 
at the same time Eay that having found no opportunity to practise the 
Way in several States during his voyages, be came back to bis country 
when old and wrote his books Such an interpretation would not con 
form to the facts It is impossible for me to follow Chu Hsi’s ex 
]olanata ons 

If it is difficult for me to accept the older commentaries as well as 
the later one>, how are tho e statements to be interpreted? Confucius 
said of himself, “ I am one who is fond of antiquity and earnest in 
seeking it there ** • It is true Confncin3 was a man devoted to rtudv 
In other questions he was full of modesty, but he was never modest in 
his devotion to study He always spoke of himself as a person fond of 
learning His genius £urpa t «cd the average man. The teaming which 
Confucius mentioned m saying “ At fifteen, I had mv mind bent on 
learning” 1 does not correspond to what we mean today by learning 
He meant learning to acquire self-cultivation t£2 and rule people 
Self-cultivation is conforming to the doctrine established bv the Saint, 
the learning of the practise of the Wav and of ^ irtue In other word* 
to build a perfect personality and accomplish one’s ego To rule the 
people means by the power of a perfect personality and through th<* 
government and education to perfect the % irtne of evervbodr in the 
State and m making perfect one’s own personality to achieve a uni 
verbal accomplishment Self-cultivation infalliblv enters into the ruling 
of people, and the ruling of people is ba«ei! infallibly on self-cultivation. 
The learning of self-cultivation and the ruling of people vai what Con 
facia * desired end what he ordmarSr meant bv learning The very fact 
that as a bov of fifteen he fixed this learning as the goal of his whole 
life shows that Confucius was not an ordinarr Toung man To what 
decree Confuaus was diligent in learning i* shown hr the following 
fart# mentioned in the Tto Chx^in and quoted erroneously in Con 

•Cl Bote 4 Hat*orl • «p»ot»tloi* read* 

T /. v » j'v Book II 4 
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fucius’ biography in the Shih Chi If we follow the text of the Tso 
Ckuan, it is said that Duke Chao of Lu m the third month of the 
seventh year [of his reign] went to the State of Ch‘u ££ with Meng 
Hsi tzu. in his suite Conforming to the customs of those times, when 
the lord of a state went to another country there were various ceremonies 
of welcome or farewell m all the countries through which he passed as 
well as in the country of his destination On such occasions all the 
important officials of the suite assisted m the ceremonies and 

ritual But Meng Hsi tzu had little knowledge or even no knowledge 
at all of rites and ceremonies and he was unable to assist his lord This 
created difficulties It seems that it annojed Meng Hsi tzu profoundly 
and in the autumn, when he came back to Lu, he organized a course on 
ceremonies Men who possessed a knowledge of them were admitted 
without consideration of their social standing or age Confucius al^o 
took part in this short course That he highly distinguished himself 
among the other experts is due to the fact that, in spite of his youth, 
he was 18 years old, he was deeply versed m ceremonies and rites and all 
eves turned upon him M6ng Hsi tzu noticed Confucius and made a 
confidential investigation regarding him He learned that Confucius 
came several years before from Sung and was of Sung aristocracy 
Sung was the name of a principality given to Wei tzh Chh by 

king Wu ft of Chou JS] after Yin had been destroyed, because Wei tzii 
Ch'i was of the rojal family of Yin The remotest ancestor of Confucius 
would be king T'ang of Yin, the nearest, descendants of Wei tzu Chh 
Among these descendants were two who were well known for their virtue, 
but both of them had high titles MCng IIsi tzu got nil this information 
concerning Confucius, but for 17 years kept it to himself, thinking that 
Confucius was still young and later the time would come when he would 
call him for state service The jears passed and it was in the seventeenth 
year after the course was held on Tites and eermomes that M&ng Hsi tzfi 
died YMicn he felt that lus end was near, he called Ins minister and 
spoke to him in detail about Confucius, saving that he had no doubt 
that Confucius ^vouhl become prominent nnd that he would like lus two 
sons to become disciples of Confucius These arc the two di«eip!cs 
mentioned nbore MCng I tzft and Nan kung Clung shu At this time 
Confucius was 35 years of age When he was fifteen he devoted himself 
to learning and but four years later was nlrcadj noticed bv if fug H*i* 
lift That shows us that to his inherited superior talents Confucius 
a 1 led a profound dtrotion to learning Thus, >t was after 35 vears of 
experience that he claimed to know the Decrees of ITeaven 
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What are these Decrees ? I would say that during thirty five years 
Confucius made a strong effort to improve and tram himself and the 
result was that he was conscious of a full endowment of Virtue This 
consciousness was the result of his effort to practise "a profound belief 
in antiquity and an earnest seeking of the Way f> That is all, and there 
is nothing more to say But Confucius himself did not think about it 
m such a way It is true the strong effort which he displayed was not 
done unconsciously and moreover it was not a mere habit or inertia Con 
fucius was dearly aware of it and, knowing it, believed in it But he did 
not believe that he was provided with Virtue merely because of his 
personal effort Why did he not believe it? This is not a problem 
which can be resolved by arguments, but, rather, a problem which con- 
cerns the feeling of Confucius himself If we say Confucius himself did 
• not believe thus, there is no possibility for other persons to argue against 
ns If we suppose that Confucius' Virtue did not depend exclusively on 
hzs personal effort, then naturally we come to the problem on what it 
did depend Confucius believed himself that his Virtue depended on 
the grace of Heaven Sometimes when Confucius speaks about Heaven 
he means an impersonal Heaven, but in this case it is a personal one, a 
Heaven which is the Lord of human beings Heaven is the most equit- 
able one and Confucius believed that it would not give its grace just to 
anybody. If this most equitable Heaven has given its grace to him there 
must be some special reason for it From the remotest time there were 
not a few samts who had received the grace of Heaven They all were 
representing Heaven and ruled people on account of Heaven More- 
over, the people were educated by them But what was Heaven's aim? 
Confucius believed that the Doctrine was in obscurity and the Way un- 
practised for a long time because there had been no Saint fox many 
hundreds of years since the death of Wen Wang $Cz E and Chou Kung 
to whom Confucius in his heart payed deep veneration There- 
fore, during many hundreds of years the people did not enjoy a quiet 
life It is hardly possible that Heaven, the lord of human beings, him 
self profoundly human and virtuous, would conceal the Way, would let 
the world perish while he looked with indifference upon the people 
trusted to him who are unable to continue their lives That is why 
Heaven finds and charges a suitable man to make clear the Way and to 
install peace for the sake of human life I consider that Confucius was 
the man who received from Heaven such a mi«sion I think that Con- 
fucius believed himself that he was provided with the Virtue enabling 
him to be charged with this mission And I think also that the meaning 
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of the phrase “ to know the Decrees of Heaven ** is nothing otheT than 
the profound belief of Confucius that a mission to clarify the Doctrine 
and to practise the Way was bestowed on him by Heaven 
How I shall try to give two or three reasons for such an interpretation. 
Confucius, leaving the state of Lu intended to go first to Wei When 
he came to a place called I fit on the border of this state an official of 
Wei asked to meet him, and through the disciples had a conversation 
Just before going back this official said to the disciples “My friends, 
why are you distressed by your master’s loss of office ? The kingdom has 
long been without the principles of truth and right. Heaven is going to 
use your master as the bell with a wooden clapper w 8 The words of 
this official during his conversation with Confucius must have profoundly 
affected the Master’s self-confidence During his travels Confucius went 
to Sung When a high official there, a ss-u ma "p! whose name was c 
Huan T f ui tried to kill Confucius, the Master said “Heaven 

produced the virtue that is in one Huan T { ui — what can he do to me ?” 5 
If there were no special reason for uttering such words, nobody would 
say them, otherwise, it would be mere boasting and bluff, of which Con- 
fucius was incapable That is why I think that Confucms himself 
believed that he was invested with a mission from Heaven In a place 
called E/uang [g the people, through a misunderstanding, attacked 
Confucius and he was m great danger, but, after the misunderstanding 
was cleared up, the matter was settled peaceably At this time Con- 
fucius said, “After the death of king Wen was not the cause of truth 
lodged here [in me} ? If Heaven had wished to let this cause of truth 
perish, then I, a future mortal should not have become associated with 
the cause of truth While Heaven does not let the cause of truth perish, 
what can the people of Kfiiang do to me ? ” 10 In this sentence the words 
“ cause of truth ” are the translation of the Chinese word Wen which 
here means Way aft, and further when he says “ This cause of truth ” 
he means also this Way $rjj£ King Wen died and the Way lodged 
in Confuema He received the Way because Heaven did not like, to let 
this Way perish As long as Heaven did not let this Way perish, the life 
of Confucius would not he taken away by the people of K'uang This 
phrase shows us clearly that Confucius had confidence m the mission 
which was lodged in him by Heaven These three passages from the 

' Alin yU, Book lit, eh 24 Lfoge, p 164 

* / nn-yfl Book VII, ch 22 Lbooe, p 202 

*• Lun-yd, Book IX, ch 6 Leccie, pp 217 218 
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Analects can be explained if we bear in mind tlie idea of a mission from 
Heaven, and I think that my explanation of this mission is correct Yet 
how could this mission be earned out merely by clarifying the Way and 
by establishing education and peace m the government? To carry it out 
Confnems needed a rank fi, but a rank is something given, and not 
something that one seeks Furthermore, a father's or a lord’s order can 
not be left in suspense, stall less the mission of Heaven I But to cany 
out this mission rank was needed This was Confucius’ dilemma, yet I 
think Confucius did not feel any uneasiness about it, because he thought 
he had to create himself the occasion to carry out his mission He 
thought that, since the mission was lodged in him, Heaven would give 
him the opportunity also to carry it out And I believe that Confucius, 
thinking this, waited quietly the opportunity Three years after, as he 
* expected and as I have already stated, he became a provincial official 
and had an opportunity to practise the Way on a small scale The results 
being very good, he finally became a high official of the central govern- 
ment and had an opportunity to practise the Way in the State of Im 
But at this time the political conditions m La were not very favorable 
for practising the Way, and the first thing which Confucms had in mind 
was to improve and reform those conditions He started his reform 
work and was near to achieving success when political conditions took 
such shape that he saw there was no hope of continuing, and he left Lu 
As long as Confnems believed that he had received this mission from 
Heaven he had to try every means to carry it out and there was no 
reason to abandon it just because he was unable to do it m Lu He felt 
that as long as he lived he ought to make an effort to carry out this 
mission After his departure from Lu, he went to another state But 
wherever he went he had no opportunity to practice the Way Late in 
life he came back to Ln 

The Way is the Way of men and while human beings exist the Way 
ought to be explained But the long effort of Confucms was not crowned 
with success, and feeling that he was unable to make known this Way 
during his lifetime, he thought that he ought to do it after his death, 
for if the doctrine of the Way were to be buried together with his body 
it would be unpardonable in the eyes of Heaven That is why Confucius 
in the last years of his life compiled his works and left them to the 
world If Confucius had had the opportunity to accomplish his aim 
and practise personally the Way, the whole country probably wotdd 
then have been at peace But in that ca®e I think it would have been 
8 
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impossible for Confucius to write his books and leave them to posterity 
For this reason, even we who are not Chinese bask in his Virtue The 
scholars of a later generation called him the uncrowned king §^3£ 
Confucius felt that he must have a rank in order to carry out his 
mission, hut he never thought of becoming a lord He considered that in 
order to carry out his mission he had to assist a king But here arises a 
problem, though Heaven lodged in him this mission, it did not give 
him the possibility of accomplishing it Is this not a contradiction? 
Heaven’s utter limitlessness and its aims cannot be measured and known 
by men Therefore, even if we call it a contradiction we cannot blame 
or censure Heaven Confucius had not the slightest doubt of the will of 
Heaven and, doing his best, reposed in the decrees of Heaven He had 
no disappointment and no regret Ho matter that during his life he was 
unable to explain clearly tbe Way, he had constantly the great aspira 
tion that he would do it after his death 
If we do not explain the whole life of Confucius and his personality 
from the point of view of the phrase “ to know the Decrees of Heaven,” 
then we shall be unable to understand it The life of Confucius took a 
new turn at fifty when he became confident of his mission from Heaven 
This fact must be taken into consideration when we explain the life of 
the Sage The personality of Confucius is very' gracious, but it has a 
foundation of extraordinary poucr, and although cool and quiet it coil 
tains extraordinary zeal and enthusiasm The origin of this power and 
of tins zeal is nothing more than the confidence in his mission If we 
do not understand the meaning of ** to know the Decrees of Heaven ” 
wc cannot study Confucius Wc cannot require tbnt everybody study 
the Decrees of Heaven in the way in which Confucius believed m them, 
but if everyone, conforming to his position would know the Decree of 
Heaven, would it not be sufficient to be a disciple of Confucius? 
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If not an axiom, it is at least a reasonable presumption in the theory 
of knowledge that ways of knowing must vary with the nature of the 
objects to be known The knowledge of colors and sounds occupies eye 
• and ear as the knowledge of a mathematical theorem does not, knowledge 
of mental states, whether our own or those of others, calls for a quite 
different mode of attention, to which Bergson m recent years has given 
the name of intuition 

It is a direct application of this principle that if anything like men- 
tality or purpose is a factor in the wider world, what we call * scientific 
procedure * would not be likely to discern it Such a factor might also 
elude * intuition,’ so far as this function is occupied with observing our 
own minds and with ordinary social intercourse It would not he un- 
reasonable to suppose that some disciplinary preparation of the organ of 
perception would be necessary in order to apprehend it 

This is the essential consideration accounting lor much of the char- 
acteristic tenor of the theory of knowledge in Oriental thought The arts 
of knowledge must be governed by the nature of the world we live im 
Given a Hindu or a Buddhist type of metaphysics, then some form of 
Yoga, or physical moral propaedeutic, would be a natural prerequisite 
for ms2ght 

An excellent illustration of this is found in the paper on “Integration 
of Consciousness m Buddhism ” contributed by professor James H Woods 
to the volume of “Indian Studies in Honor of Professor Charles Rock- 
well Lanman " The paper is based upon a passage in Dlwrmapala’s 
comment on Yisuddhi hfagga 1 m which there is proposed a theory of 
the higher reaches of knowledge 

Preoccupied as a Buddhist must he with the fact of change, Dharmapala 
accepts the view that the passing events can have no substantia! reality 
"If we ascribe entity to them, we distort life ” But, he reflects, change 
presupposes some umty, and what one seeks as the highest prize of 
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knowledge is an insight into this unity Now there is an ideal being, 
the Tathagata Buddha, to whom this unity is evident The Tathagata 
is not disturbed by transition, he understands its laws He perceives 
the numerous things m the world, and recognizes their attractive qualities, 
but knowing also their mortality, he is not tempted to seize on any of 
them as his good he is like the lotus, not disattached, not swept away 
by the current, and yet on the other hand not fascinated, not under 
illusion, unspotted by the world he overcomes the world by compre 
hendmg it 

But of what value to the ordinary mortal is this ideal insight of an 
ideal being? It is this, according to Dharmapala, that the ordinary 
being, without leaching for himself a final fullness of insight, may dis 
cern the Tathagata, and thus be assured that the final attainment he seeks t 
is indeed possible, because it has been reached But how is one to discern 
the Tathagata? Clearly not by the senses, nor by the ordinary means 
of observation A prior self discipline is required, consciousness must be 
* integrated * , and to this end a rigorous self control must run through 
all behavior 

Without the control of conduct no equipoised mental events Without poise 
no insight When one discerns the order of things one discerns Him When 
one discerns Him one is aware of the coherence of existence 

One is presumably looking for objective knowledge, — highly general 
knowledge, to be sure, but definitely within the realm of objective truth, — 
How do things ultimately cohere? In the path of this quest, we have 
this curious interposition of the Tathagata, whom, it is Said, we must 
first know This to us cryptic proposal may be interpreted, in terms of 
more general categories, somewhat as follows 

Things and events are not merely additive items whose sum makes up 
the world, science reveals them as parts of a single system. Nature 
Now ‘Nature* is a term of hope, rather than of scientific achievement, 
the final synthesis of the laws of change is never reached Before wo 
reach this elusive physical unity, the question recurs which m western 
thought we supposed we had banished — perhaps the ultimate order of 
things is less an order of fact than an order of meaning or value 1 We 
appear driven to assume a teleological structure m things as a condi 
tiou of completing our scientific labor The Buddhist, never wholly 
succumbing to anthropomorphism, provides this teleological element by 
invoking a quasi personal being as a symbol of the nature of the final 
coherence of things, and then develops a special branch of his theory of 
knowledge for the perception of thia being 
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la this generalized form, the doctrine of Dharmapala is typical of 
a widespread tendency in Oriental theory of knowledge. It appears, 
strongly marked, m Chu Hsi, m whom strands of Buddhist thought fuse 
with a vigorous re-interpretation of Confucianism. It is of peculiar 
interest in his case, because this remarkable thinker of the twelfth cen- 
tury, the most systematic of Chinese philosophers, was also closer than 
any other before our own century to an anticipation of what we now calL 
* scientific method * and tend to invoke as the whole of wisdom in the 
business of knowing. 


I. Chit Hsr as Ratiovalist and as Empiricist 

Dr. Hu Shih has designated the period running roughly from 1100 
to 1600 A D, as the nationalist Age of Chinese Philosophy, including 
therein both Chu Hsi and Wang Yang-miag EEPBPft. The contrast 
implied in the term * rationalistic * is a contrast with the mystical ten- 
dency of the Buddhist schools, particularly the Ch'an school, which 
Eought for its followers a sudden, personal, ineffable enlightenment In 
reaction against this esotenc obsession which had begun to appear to 
Chinese common sense as a meaningless mystification, the Sung Con- 
fuciamsts went boldly at the business of presenting an explicit system 
of the world, — a system which reason could aid m discovering as well 
as m expressing and defending 

This does not mean, however, that to the Sung Confuciamsts the 
universe could be reasoned out without appeal to experience And as 
between Chu Hsi and Wang Yang mmg, Chu Hbi might fairly be de- 
scribed as an empiricist In his theory of knowledge he repeatedly 
insists on the necessity of much observation as a basis for any important 
insight into ‘principles’ It was in this sense that he interpreted the 
demand of “ The Great Beaming “ for the " investigation of things ” 

He gives many evidences of being himself a keen observer of nature 
His notes on the likeness and differences between man and the other 
animals are remarkable * 

In our sense of heat and cold, of hunger and repletion, in the lore of lde and 
shrinking from death, and in the instinctive seeking for what will benefit and 
sh unn ing of what will be prejudicial* — all this is common to man With other 
creatures (But) the diversity of Law is seen in the existence among ants and 
bees of the the relation between sovereign and minister in which there is mam 
tested no more than a gleam of Righteousness, or in the existence among wolves 
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and tigers of the relation between parent and child in which there is manifested 
no more than a gleam of Love * 

It is not the case that man as the being possessed of the highest intellect, 
stands alone m the universe His mind is also the mind of birds and beasts of 
grass and trees Man/ however 'is born endowed with the Mean the attribute 
of Heaven and Earth 1 * 

Chu Hsi quotes the last sentence from Tang Kuei shan (1053 1135) 
The sagacity of the passage may be measured not alone by its easy 
acceptance of biological continuity underlying difference, but by its 
identification of the differentia of man Biologically, as we now see, the 
peculiarity of man turns out to be the balance which exists among his 
instinctive propensities, 4 a balance which fits him for hesitation and 
reflection and thus for the influence of ideas upon his behavior As the 
Sung philosophers expressed it, very accurately, he u is endowed with f 
the Mean” 

Chu Hsi observes things not solely for the sake of collecting mterestmg 
items of information, hut for the sake of discerning the ‘ principles ’ they 
embody This also is wholly m accord with the spirit of empirical science 
It has much in common with Bacon’s interest m discovering the ‘ forms ’ 
of phenomena, through the collecting and tabulating of instances of like- 
ness and difference Chu Hsi presents no rules for discovering the 
‘ principles there is nothing in his work corresponding to the ‘ methods 
of induction * of Bacon or Mill It is well to remember, however, that 
these methods are not what their name implies, since no rule for in 
duction has ever been given by any logician The various methods, 
eo called, are merely ways of assembling phenomena m the hope that 
relationships may become salient, but the perception of those relation 
ships is still a work of mother wit, for which no rules can he given 
Chu Hsi simply insists that all effort to observe must be attended by 
thought 

In the 'investigation of things’ and the ‘perfecting qf knowledge’ even 
though the response to environment be natural and easy, how can there be neg 
lect of thought in approaching any matter » 

In what sense, then, can Chu Hsi be regarded as a ‘ rationalist’? He 

* Conversations' J P Bruce Philosophy of Human Nature by Chu Hsi 
58 f This Invaluable hook which will be much referred to will be designated 
hereafter as P H N 

* Bruce P IT h 61 

'HocKisra I7uman "Nature and if* Remakxny p 65 

* Bruce, P n h £65 
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sought * principles * and a system of them — so does every scientist Bat 
Chu Hsi may deserve the name rationalist in this sense, that he leaps 
at once to the ultimate principles His intermediate structure of elassi 
fied knowledge is very sketchy And m the * principles * -which he finds, 
there is reason to believe that his eyes have been guided by another than 
the scientific mode of vision 

I need do no more than recall what some of these ‘principles* are 
What he finds in every living thing is a union of the primary duality, 
Li ® and Chh Life-charter and Substance, neither of which can exist 
without the other Ch*i (which Bruce translates Ether) is a subtle all 
pervasive quasi material entity, capable of local variation, of degrees of 
density and of resistance to the pure control of the spiritual principle, Li 
So far, this is not a bad c et of categories for scientific n«e, especially 
if we translate Li, with Bruce, as ‘Law’ But Li has a pedigree uhich 
may disqualify it It must be understood as one of four manifestations 
of the Ultimate Being, the«e four to be taken in a descending order 
They are T ten Hearen Mtng Heaven’s Decree, which is at 
the same time the Vocation, Bestimmung,® of the creature, Ssxng 
the Nature of the thing. Lx the individualized embodiment of the 
Nature, 1 e, the Life-charter of the individual being T'ten and ilxng 
can be regarded as the active, transmitting function, Ssxng and Lx as 
the receiving function The«e functions are two aspects of the same 
continuous activity for Heaven is alwajs engaged in its decreeing of 
destiny, and things are always showing signs of an impressed Law, the 
Ssxng or jSature of the species, contained in the Lx or Life rule of the 
individual This activity and this receptivene^s, taken together, constitute 
what we maj call the life of T'ten, or the manifestation of Tao ait, the 
Ultimate Order of the World, which for Chu H«i is a moral order 

With this pedigree, Lx can hardly fail to be less s biological Li/e- 
charter (though it is this) than a moral Lxfe-charter, an admonition 
of what the individual ought to become as a moral being T It is this 

* Zenker s translation The German term here seems peculiarly apt 

T Thc translation 'Law' for Li is detective since it fails to convey the in 
dividualiied quality, which for Chu Hsi is characteristic In this respect, 

* Charter it better 

ZenVer s term 'Form’ is still wider of the marl, though he defend* It in a 
learned footnote {Qttchichte der chmcswcftets PhifosopMe H B<L S 253 n) He 
seems to me quite right In rejecting MeClaiebic# translat on as Fate though 
this too may carry the needed lndividuaUred connotation But he appears to 
overlooV the fact that the Li of Chu ITsl • cosmology is intentionally distinguished 
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alteration from the factual to the ethical point of regard, in his list of 
* principles * that gives them, from the scientific quarter, an a priori 
character; in this sense we may provisionally accept the epithet i rational- 
ist* for his epistemological attitude We shall return to this question 
m our third section For the moment, let me point out further relations 
between Chu Hsi*s theory of knowledge and the current conception of 
‘ scientific method.* 

from the Li of common usage It is quite a different character The Li of com 
mon use, which Legge translates 4 propriety,* is f,\\l , the cosmic Li of Chu 
Hsi is 3S, Chu Hsi uses Li in its usual eense m his traditional list of the 
cardinal virtues, commonly translated Love, Righteousness, Reverence, Wisdom 
The term for Love is Jen more accurately translated Fraternity or Human 
Reciprocity, the term, for Reverence is Li a sensitive regard for the fitness 
of things verging toward etiquette in social observance, or the good form which t 
arises from perfect tact This is clearly a quality of the subject, whereas the 
Li which is received through the heavenly activity is for the subject an objective 
reality Zenker’s effort to unite * propriety * with the cosmic Li is thus radically 
mistaken if ‘ Form * were to he used for Li, it would have to be in the strictly 
objective Aristotelian sense, and with a note of obligation which Aristotle s Form 
does not convey 

On the evolution of the concept of Li, I may quote parts of s letter from 
Professor Lm Tsai Ping, March 1932 

“The Confuciamats of the Han Dynasty usually explained the word 'Ll’ by 
'Tiau 11* (order, system), or 'Wen IP (streaks) For instance, Ch£ng Hsirnn 
in his commentary on Li Chi (the Book of Rites) said ' Li ’ means ' F6n’ 

or division (classification!) And Hsu Sh&n Hlffy? in his Shuo TT£n Ety 
mologieal Study of the Chinese Language) Baid ‘The original signification of Li 
means to work on jade ’ Tuan Yd tsai in hi3 commentary on Shuo TTYn said 'Ll 
means to divide and analyze * Chang Using fu in a book called Shuo TVYn Fa 1 
said 'Originally LI means to work on jade’ and the words ‘Shun* (obedient) 
and * Shih ’ (right) are both defined by the word ‘Li* So we can gee that 'Ll’ 
means order or system 

“Then in the Book ot Rites, in the chapter on Music there Is a sentence which 
reads like this 

“ * TWnv? Xf hr ■ezierx&Hj* je wsjfaat fis iiw -nswutaci sJ f.tvr rw.Vr), the jwpiV 
never fall to accept and follow him’ (Li Chi, p 03, 1 10) 

" Chfcng Usttnn in his commentary explained the above in this way ' Li here 
means that which regulates conduct * In these words wc can see that * LI * hero 
is made to mean behavior (etiquette), and in reality this import Is still derived 
from the sense ot 'order, system and streaks,' and therefore they are objective” 

(The word ‘streaks* which occurs In Professor line exposition refers to the 
fine lines of cleavage just faintly visible in jade. Indicating Its structure, and 
guiding the tool ot the workman ) 

“As to tho relation of 'Ll* with the mind, there is a passage In Mcneius, 
aayingi 
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II Cot Hsi and Scientific Method 
Science, in its present guise, is both empirical and rationalist; we hare 
come to recognize that these two contrasting directions of thought are 
not incompatible And Chu Hsi, as we have seen, buzzes close to the 
idea of a scientific investigation His insistence that there can be no 
In without Ch'l,— or very roughly speaking no Form without Matter, — 
hence no ‘Pure Form* in the Aristotelian sense, directs his attention 
always to the < things * It is always in rebus that ideas and principles 
of order have to become manifest This is the essence of the empirical 
spirit 

But the motivation of Chu Hsi is not the motivation of modern science 

o *** What do the minds of men agree in approving? 

They agree m approving Li and Yi (rightness) ’ 

" The significance of 'Ll * in ethics can be seen from the passage in the chapter 
on Music in Li Chi, which reads 

" * There is no limit to the influence everted on men by things When man 
fails to control his likings and aversions, “things * dominate him, and he becomes 
as it were transmuted into a “thing” When man has become thus transfigured 
he has extinguished m himself the heavenly Li, and impoverished his own desires ’ 
(p 47, 1 6) 

“The Confuciamsts of the Sung Dynasty accepted all the three meanings of 
la above mentioned They frequently mentioned Li and TQ (desire) side by 
side as antithetical 

“ The new interpretation of * Li ’ introduced by them is this They gave it a 
metaphysical signification, but at the same time did not regard it as a 
transcendental entity berood the physical phenomenon. The various interprets 
tions given it may be classified In two categories 
" (1) 'Ll' means the intrinsic nature of things or why things are what they 
are For instance, Cheng I said, ‘All that appear before our eye* are things, 
and everything has its “Li’ This is the reason why fire is warm and water is 
cold. It is also ” Li’ that makes the particular relations between fathers and 
sons kings and their subjects what they are * Chu flsl said 

'“There is nothing in the universe but motion and quiescence alternately 
following one another without interruption this is called *I J (change) And 
there must be »Li governing this motion and quiescence This is the so-called 
Tal ChT (the Great Absolute) * 

“ (2) 'Li ’ means 'what ought to be' For instance. La Chiu kOan said 
•“Wc are endowed with everything and nothing Is wanting so If occasion 
calls for compassion we would naturally show our compassion and when occasions 
require ns to feel ashamed, we would naturally feel ashamed 

« in conclusion 1 wish to point out the fact that althongh there are quite a 
number of interpretations for the fdea ' LI * expounded by the Chinese philosopher* 
yet *11 of them emphaaixe the objectivity of • Li ' Whether 1 am right In this 
opinion, I submit it 
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Bacon — typical here of the scientific spirit, — sought principles for the 
sake of the control of nature Chu Hsi was interested not at all in the 
mastery of nature, but rather in self mastery and the right ordering of 
life There is a strain of almost Buddhistic finesse in. his persistent 
efforts for the precise definitions of his leading categories, but, for him, 
as for the Orient generally, neither science nor metaphysics is pure 
theory, — detached speculation, they are an integral part of the defim 
tion of a right way of life 

This carries with it another difference * Scientific knowledge ' as we 
understand it today, has a pecnliar relation to a democratic organization 
of society It belongs to every man For scientific knowledge must be 
verifiable, that is to say, anyone who can comply with the conditions 
of observation may discover its truth for himself No peculiar genius, 
no esoteric insight, no aesthetic or moral preparation are demanded in 
order to note an eclipse or to determine the effect of carbon on the tensile 
strength of steel Hence the important truths of science lend themselves 
to dissemination throngh the schools, they become popular possessions 
Wherever there are new national sj stems of education, * scientific hnowl 
edge 5 is playing, and should play, an increasing role 

The traditional scholarship of China and India stood in strong contrast 
to this Not onlj did it demand peculiar gifts, but in many of its higher 
reaches, as we have seen, it called for a special moral discipline One 
who achieved jt set himself apart from other men Not that others wero 
forbidden to follow — on the contrary, nt least in China the way stood 
open to all — but it was recognized that the excellent things were m 
their nature difficult, and therefore rare Scholarship became the mark 
of an aristocratic group 

Now to Chu Hsi and his school belongs the signal merit of showing 
China a way out of tins invidious contrast Chu Hsi holds to the aristo- 
cratic tradition in tins sen'e thnt bo in no degree mitigates the difficulty 
cl knarntg tAc tpeetal chjccis with rrkich he is oescersed Since ethical 
conditions are involved, they cannot bo put on the scientific highroad 

But he also saw that unless scientific truth is the whole truth — ns it 
is not— it will not of itself satisfy any human mind for no truth is 
sufficient for men or nations but the whole truth The obvious uhhtr 
of scientific knowledge, and its easy spread through a democratic society, 
would constitute no reason for displacing nn> sort of T&hd knowledge — 
ettnrnl metaphysical aesthetic, literary, psychological— which may It** 
outsi le tli** scientif c torder 
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The issue, then, is whether this further knowledge can he made generally 
accessible This Chu Hsi believes possible The importance of this 
position, will justify a separate and closer examination of the ethical 
conditions of knowing as conceived by him, 

HE Tim Ethical Conditions op Insight 

The severe strictures upon Buddhism which abound in the writing of 
Chu Hsi may he a measure of how much he was influenced by Buddhism. 
He frequently directs his shafts agamst those practices of meditation, 
or c stall sitting/ which especially characterized the Ch‘an school 

This school, which in Chu Hsi 8 time was the chief vehicle of the 
* Nothingness * colt of the Prajna paramita tradition, had tr ansf ormed 
Jhe notion of the Toga In its original form Toga could be roughly 
described as an intense effort to create the conditions for perfect mental 
self-control, beginning with a thoroughgoing muscular control of the 
body The Ch'an school made of it an art of mental ‘^elf-cancellation, 
attempting to induce an attitude of fortunate receptivity in which a 
sudden un comm and able enlightenment may occur, — an enlightenment in 
which the emptiness at the heart of all phenomena is transparently mani 
fest. The kinship between this ideal and the paradoxical Nothingness 
of Tao has been frequently pointed out, and the teachers of the Ch'an 
^ect said to have received thanks from their students for “ having taught 
them Nothing” are not far from the Taoist picture of the sage, who 
« conveys by silence his instruction.” Hu Stub regards Ch*an Buddhism 
as the beginning of the Chinese conquest — both by assimilation and 
by reduction to emptiness — of Buddhism, the invading metaphysical 
monster 

Chu H«i, however, is not prepared wholly to dismiss the meaning of 
meditation Consider his criticisms and observe what remains 

Its physical aspects he regards with undisguised disfavor Still-«itting 
is 'imply incompatible with a u'eful life, and there is something ab- 
normal if not ludicrous in the bodily rigor 

Consider the teachings of the Bnddhista on rigid posture and hard discipline,— 
holding a dusting brush with the hands erect, carrying water and fad "* 

The mental direction is wrong the meditators are concentrated on 
themselves they are aiming at complete self tran«parencv, hut the true 
object of knowledge is the ont'ide world 

•Barer, PH V IS9 
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The ‘heart’ here appears as individual mind and also aa cosmic mind 
It would not bo unjust to Chu Hsi to suggest that Ins conception of the 
cosmic role of Hind is comparable with that of the “Heart of Bodln” 
in this Sutra, nor is it far away from the generalized function of the 
Tathagata, as we drew it at the outset from the passage discussed by 
Professor Woods Indeed, Chu Hsi, in trying to express how the One 
appears m the many things, makes use of the common Buddhist Hindu 
Bimile of the moonlight on the water 

As the heart of the Tath5gata is not born and docs not perish it mirrors itself 
in all things ns tho moon on the water " 

With these substantial agreements m the quasi mental nature of the 
cosmos, m its secondary categories, there might be expected to be 
rapprochement in the corresponding theory of knowledge 

At first glance, this rapprochement is not marked we find Chu Hsi 
falling back on pre Buddhistic imagery in his effort to indicate a method 
for the knowledge of the ‘principles’, he makes a great deal of the 
quantitative and spatial notion of “ extending the mind ” which he duds 
suggested in Mencius, and in the Doctrine of the Mean 

Mencius had said “ By developing our mind to the utmost, we under 
stand our own nature and know Heaven ” In the Doctrine of the Mean 
it is said that “ When the mind is enlarged it can enter into everything 
throughout the universe The mind of the man of the world rests 

within the narrow limits of the senses ” 14 Chu Hsi so thoroughly adopts 
this figure as to say that 3 4 All other distinctions are lost in this distinction 
between greatness and littleness ” I# His notion of the mental is through 
out strongly tinctured with the physical the word * spiritual,’ which un 
plies perhaps the farthest remove from the material is stall, with him, a 
matter of ethereal fineness as of a ghostly body, rather than a matter of 
pure thought Consider this passage 

The Mind is most spiritual So fine is it that it penetrates the very point of 
a hair or the smallest blade of grass and I become conscious of them So great 
is it that there is not a single place from nad r to zenith or withm the four points 
of the compass where it is not present (Then with an analogous assertion of 
extension in time which does not involve the physicalizing of mentality ) Back 
through the countless ages of the past or forward through the unknown periods 
of future time my thought reaches to the end of them the very moment it pro 

3 * Ohanavyuha Sutra quoted by H Hackmajmt op ett 347 

** Bruce P H V 178 

" Ibid 
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ceeda from my Mind It is unfathomable m its spiritual intelligence moat m 
tangible most spiritual and marrelloua in its orderliness! ” 

This is only to say that Chu Hsi — as is not surprising — is pre Cartesian 
m his categories he has not made the radical distinction between the 
mental and the non mental In the eyes of certain contemporary phi 
losophers, who consider that Descartes did his cleavages too well, this 
may rank as a merit I believe, however, that while the Cartesian dualism, 
like all otheT dualisms, has to be overcome, the cleavage can only be cured 
by being first clearly seen, so that the Cartesian stage has be gone 
through in every philosophical tradition, sooner or later In any case, 
the first conception of metaphysical knowledge which we find in Chu 
Hsi is that of a semi physical penetration of the object, a sort of out 
ward expansion of the mental reach, very swift if not instantaneous 

But Chu Hsi is not bound by tbe letteT of his own metaphors He had 
gone too far with Buddhism to be a contented naturalist m his theory 
of knowledge In the * enlargement of tbe mmd ’ there is a qualitative 
change to be achieved it carries with it an ethical * enlargement/ an 
attainment of * magnanimity,’ of freedom from petty self absorption or 
self-concern His predecessor, Chou Tun i, had already indicated os 
stages in the Knower’s Progress, a senes of formidable personal attain 
mentSy — ■*’ nobility,’ ‘sagehood/ ‘sainthood/ heavenly character/ — which 
perhaps may have served as a fair exoteric substitute for the ten stages 
of elevation devised by esoteric Buddhism as a condition for final insight 
But with his gift for finding the central things m the psychology of 
character, Chu Hsi was less concerned with the stages than with the 
essential quality running through them all This quality is Sincerity 
or Truthfulness, the unselfishness of the mind Confucius had remarked 
that without Sincerity, neither ^Righteousness nor Propriety had any 
grounding, and on this account we often find Sincerity appended as a 
fifth to the traditional scheme of four virtues To Chu Hsi, however (as 
for Gandhi), Truthfulness is not so much another virtue as the soil in 
which any virtue whatever must grow, and any progress m attaining 
objective truth 

The enemy of dear insight, be frequently designates eunply as ‘ desire/ 
which is consistently opposed to c Li * 

Wien man s mind Is empty and still it Will follow naturally that It i* pure 
and clear When it Is clouded by creaturely desire jt is sunk in the deepest 
darkness 


Barca, r IT JT ITO-I 
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They indeed observe and contemplate the Mind, and yet with it all, we can 
not in their company attain to the moral ideal of Yao and Shun, simply because, 
not recognizing the Divine Law, they regard Mind alone as ruler, and thus there 
is no security against falling into selfishness This accords with a saying of 
our predecessors that the sages regard Heaven, the Buddhists regard Mind, as 
the foundation of things * 

In an almost Kantian turn of thought, he condemns the effort to learn 
of the Mind (if that were our object) by direct introspection, for this 
would suppose that there are two Minds, one to observe and one to be 
observed, — “ as if the mouth were to gnaw the mouth, or the eye to 
gaze at itself ” 

The certainty of a development of selfishness m this self absorption 
seems to Chu Hsi clearly to defeat whatever moral purpose it may enter 
tarn “ The selfishness of ordinary men, and the self concentration of 
the Buddhist, are one and the same selfishness M ®* 

But the chief difficulty is in their misconception of the object to he 
known It is one thing to direct the effort of knowledge to a trans- 
cendent absolute, another to direct it to a self which dissolves into 
nothingness, still another to direct it to the * principles * which are in 
the things It is only the last which is legitimate When meditation 
ends in a trance, and cannot say what it perceives, it acknowledges itself 
to he on a false scent 

“ 'By the art of Meditation to enter Tao’ means that when thought 
reaches the point that its stream is cut off, Divine Daw is perfectly mani- 
fested This again is incorrect True thought is Dmne Law , its con- 
tinuous flow and operation are nothing else than the manifestation of 
Dmne Law How can it be that we are to wait till the stream of thought 
is cut off before Dmne Law is manifested ? If the Buddhist really 

apprehends Divine Law, why must he act contrary to and confuse, cut 
oft, and destroy all these, beclouding his own mind, and losing his true 
knowledge of himself 9 ** 10 

This is beautifully dear and emphatic it expresses Chu Hsi’s pre- 
dilection for the concrete, for knowing things in rebus He can quite 
properly appeal to Mencius for a much directer statement of the neces 
eary ethical prelude to knowledge, " Hold fast the Mind, and preserve 
it,” — by which Chu Hsi understands “not that we are to sit in rigid 
posture and preserve a manifestly usele«s intelligence ** (or to reduce 

•ibid 

•* nnucE r n y 254 

*• Dsuce , r n y ,301 1 
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intelligence to uselessness), bat rather “not allowing the doings of the 
day to fetter and destroy the natural goodness of the virtuous nature n 

But these criticisms of meditation are not by any means a complete 
view of Chu Hsi’s actual theory 

For in the first place, his metaphysics is not so far from the positive 
aspects of the contemporary Buddhism as from the negations of the 
Ch'an school He, too, had his mysterious and absolute unity, the T c ai 
Chfi of his predecessors which “is called the Infinite, because it has no 
relation to Space and Form It penetrates the entire universe so that 
there is nothing m which it is not, yet no one hears the sound of its 
voice it is invisible and not to be perceived by any of the senses” 11 
There are at least two ways of dealing with an nnnameable Absolute, 
rfrne is to put oneself into an equally nnnameable state of mind, plunge 
into the dark, and emerge speechless The other is to acknowledge the 
existence of this ultimate unity, and the experience thereof, the tatkati 
of the Buddhist, and then, since one can do no more with them, give 
one’s attention to the plural aspects of the world Chu Hsi prefers the 
latter alternative he indicates the place for a monistic resolution of his 
cosmic dualism of Li and Chfi, and then occupies himself with the 
plurality of second principles Among these second principles in some 
what ambiguous relations to the rest, is Mind w general, Hsm dj>, which 
corresponds in the universe to the Mind of the individual man Of this 
Mind we see clearly only this , that it is referred to repeatedly, following 
the dictum of Shao Tung (1011 1077), as the enceinte (or Platonic 
Receptacle?) of the Nature, Hsing 

Compare now with this vague conception, a few lines from the Suran 
gamma Sutra, one of the earliest known in China in which the Tathagata 
Buddha is represented as speaking to a great assemblage, expounding the 
nature of the Universe Two things appear to them through his dis 
course first, that 

Fact tine a heart is coextensive -with the universe seeing dearly the empty 
character of the cniTeree as plainly aa a leaf or trifling thing- fn the hand 
and, second 

That all things in the universe are all alike merely the ereellentJy bright and 
primeval heart of Bodhl and that this Heart is universally diffused and com 
prebends all things within itself * J 


“ Heinrich Hactoiasw CTimeeisehe philosophic 316 f 
“S Beal, A Catena of BuJdhut Scripturtt from the China e 313 
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The ' heart ’ here appears as individual mind and also as cosmic mind 
It would not he unjust to Chu Hsi to suggest that his conception of the 
cosmic rdle of Hind is comparable with that of the “ Heart of Bodhi ** 
m this Sutra, nor is it far away from the generalized function of the 
Tathagata, as we drew it at the outset from the passage discussed by 
Professor Woods Indeed, Chu Hsi, in trying to express how the One 
appears m the many things, mates use of the common Buddhist Hindu 
simile of the moonlight on the water 

As the heart of the Tathagata is not horn and does not perish it mirrors itself 
in all things as the moon on the water 18 

With these substantial agreements m the quasi mental nature of the 
cosmos, in its secondary categories, there might be expected to be 
rapprochement m the corresponding theory of knowledge 

At first glance, this rapprochement is not marked we fmd Chu Hsi 
falling hack on pre Buddhistic imagery in his effort to indicate a method 
for the knowledge of the ‘ principles * , he makes a great deal of the 
quantitative and spatial notion of “ extending the mind ” which he finds 
suggested m Mencius, and in the Doctrine of the Mean 

Mencius had said “ By developing our mind to the utmost, we under 
stand our own nature and know Heaven ** In the Doctrine of the Mean 
it is said that “ When the mind is enlarged it can enter mto everything 
throughout the universe The mind of the man of the world rests 

within the narrow limits of the senses ** 14 Chu Hsi so thoroughly adopts 
this figure as to say that “ All other distinctions are lost in this distinction 
between greatness and littleness ” 15 His notion of the mental is through 
out strongly tinctured with the physical the word f spiritual/ which im 
plies perhaps the farthest remove from the material is still, with him, a 
matter of ethereal fineness as of a ghostly body, rather than a matter of 
pure thought Consider this passage 

Tha la. mW, Sa fin<» la it that It Tjenetrntes the very ijolnt of 

a hair, or the smallest blade of grass and I become conscious of them So great 
Is it that there Is not a single place from nadir to zenith or within the four points 
of the compass where it is not present- (Then with an analogous assertion of 
extension In time which does not involve the physicalizing of mentality ) Back 
through the countless ages of the past or forward through the unknown period* 
of future time my thought reaches to the end of them the very moment Jt pro- 


*• Ohanocyuha SOtra quoted by H IlACicuA’rv op cif 347 
“ BttDCT; r U 178 
*• Ibid 
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ceeda from my Hind. It is unfathomable in its spiritual intelligence most m 
tangible most spiritual and marvellous m its orderliness! ” 

This is only to say that Chu Hsi — as is not surprising — is pre Cartesian 
in his categories he has not made the radical distinction between the 
mental and the non mental In the eyes of certain contemporary phi 
losophers, who consider that Descartes did his cleavages too well, this 
may rank as a merit I believe, however, that while the Cartesian dualism, 
like all other dualisms, has to be overcome, the cleavage can only be cured 
by being first clearly seen, so that the Cartesian stage has be gone 
through in every philosophical tradition, sooner or later In any case, 
the first conception of metaphysical knowledge which we find in Chu 
Hsi is that of a semi physical penetration of the object, a sort of out 
jvard expansion of the mental reach, very swift if not instantaneous 

But Chu Hsi is not bound by the letter of Ins own metaphors He had 
gone too far with Buddhism to be a contented naturalist m his theory 
of knowledge In the * enlargement of the mmd * there is a qualitative 
change to be achieved it carries with it an ethical * enlargement * an 
attainment of * magnanimity/ of freedom from petty self absorption or 
self concern His predecessor, Chou Tun 1, had already indicated as 
stages in the Khower’s Progress, a senes of formidable personal attain 
ments , — ■ nobility/ ‘sagehood/ 1 sainthood ’ heavenly character/ — which 
perhaps may have served as a fair exoteric substitute for the ten stages 
of elevation devised by esoteric Buddhism as a condition for final insight 
But with his gift for finding the central things in the psychology of 
character, Chu Hsi was less concerned with the stages than with the 
essential quality running through them all This quality is Sincerity 
or Tru thf ulness the unselfishness of the mmd Confucius had remarked 
that without Sincerity, neither Righteousness nor Propriety had any 
grounding, and on this account we often find Sincerity appended as a 
fifth to the traditional scheme of four virtues To Chu Hsi however (as 
for Gandhi), Truthfulness is not so much another virtue as the soil in 
which any virtue whatever must grow, and any progress in attaining 
objective truth 

The enemy of clear insight, he frequently designates simply as ‘desire/ 
which is consistently opposed to ‘Li * 

When man a mind is empty and still it will follow naturally that it is pare 
and clear When it Is clouded by creaturely desire, ft is aunt in the deepest 
darkness 


'DsrcE.P if N HOI 
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The Mind is essentially formless spirit, all laws are complete withm it, and 
all phenomena come within the sphere of its knowledge In these days, people 
are for the most part perverted by their physical nature, and beclouded by 
creaturely desire Thus their minds are darkened, and they are unable to perfect 
knowledge 

The Mind is not like a horizontal door which has to be made larger by force 
You must clear away the obstructions arising from creaturely desire, and then it 
■will be pure and clear, with no limit to its knowledge In investigating the 
principles of phenomena, there will be free communion 11 

Sometimes the enemy is specified as the desire for gam 

Though there is no one who does not possess this Mind, most men know only 
the desire for gam till the Mmd becomes completely submerged m it 15 

But for the most part, it is designated as * egoism/ as in the following 
passage, typical of many 

In the passage, ‘When the mind 19 enlarged it can enter into everything 
throughout the universe , 1 the expression ‘enter into* is like what is spoken of 
as ' the universal embodiment of Love in actions * and means that the principle 
of the mmd permeates everywhere like the blood circulates in the body If there 
is a single thing into which it does not enter its permeation is incomplete, and 
it fails perfectly to embrace all things which is egoism Tor selfishness pro- 
duces separation between the ego and the non ego, so that they stand opposed 
the one to the other *• 

In all this, houever, Chu Hsi makes no recommendation to abandon 
the world, nor to uproot desire He does not propose that the crav- 
ing for individuality is the root cause of all suffering and of ignorance 
Selfishness has to he overcome, but not the Self The natural state of 
the mmd is not selfish our nature is our *Li/ and the cure of selfishness 
19 the return to our original quality, which is out turned and absorbed 10 
the object It is true that desires are to be feared, and to be kept under 
perpetual vigilance w whether great or small there must be no careless- 
ness with regard to any of them ” One who aspires to the highest knowl- 
edge will rc R eroblc the ascetic, he will “make desires few ", he may 
emulate saint T'ang who “did not come within the sound of lewd music, 
nor approach dissolute women, nor Feck to accumulate property or 
money ” ia But the word in regard to desire on which Chu Hsi ends is 
the Confucmn word ‘ Watchfulness/ not the Buddhist word ‘ Extinction ' 

Chu II*i lumself was not insensitive to the fact that in thus committing 
lnm«oU to the foIxt and continuous discipline of human nature, he lost 

'Uulce, p ir \ , in, ir.c im "ihn.ee, r n \ , iso 

"lutce. /* n \ *Mutcr, p it \ iref 
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the inherent charm of the demand for radical reform Hl3 philosophy 
draws no sharp lines and calls for no crises in the life of insight. He 
does go so far toward recognizing the validity of such sudden illumination 
as the Ch'an devotees sought and profe«ed to find, as to see m the 
f return * to the original clarity of the Mind an operation ‘ profound and 
mysterious ’ and manifold in its varieties 

The first thought of repentance and turning toward goodness which arises m 
the midst of darkness — this is a ‘return.’ The sudden awakening from sleep is 
a picture of the ‘return ’ Or when the repression of the moral principle in man 
having reached its climax there is a sudden clearing of the channel this 
again is a * return 1 The principle has countless transformations and wherever 
you find it it is always profound and mysterious 11 

Sudden enlightenment, then, is not excluded but insight is more likely 
to arrive through the path of induction, as a late sequel of the prolonged 
* investigation of things ' and of the persistent struggle agamst selfishness 

It may not be amiss to remark that, in this point, Chu Hsi stands nearer 
to the spirit of original Buddhism than to that of the Buddhism of his 
own environment For the whole point of the Noble Eightfold Path is 
that it constitutes an ethical interlude in the quest for Nirvana “ Right 
Views, Right Effort, Right Livelihood ** the«e are the media in which 
an unselfish habit is to be built up, how far such habit has actually 
destroyed the root of illusion, — this is to be tested only occasionally, by 
« Eight Meditation ** The life of the early Buddhist thus naturally fell 
into a rhythm or alternation of out going and introspective activities , 11 
an alternation who«e necessity is suggested here and there by phrases of 
the great Chinese sage 

This ethical preparation for knowledge is very far removed from the 
preparation by which a typical rationalist, like Spinoza, may be conceived 
to draw up his list of axioms and definition* It is not a search for self 
evident premises It is a cultivation of a finer degree of receptivity to 
the realities operating in the given world It is, then, a development of 
empiricism, rather than of rationalism , an empiricism which pays careful 
respect to the conditions under which alone the subtler and deeper aspects 
of the univer«e can be apprehended To this extent I mu«t venture to 
present a cartal to Ha Shih’s classification of our philosopher 

« becce, r n iro 

•* On the principle of altenution cf Hockjxo Typft of rtnlonop\y pp 210 
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IV Chu Hsi and Contemporary Theory of Knowledge 
Chu Hsi uses two metaphors in Tegard to the knowledge of things One 
is that knowledge is a sort of response, a response which ought to be 
universal The other is that of penetration of the object In the passage 
above quoted, the Mind in knowing is figured as permeating things 
everywhere as the blood in circulating permeates the body there is an 
* entering into’ things, which is said to resemble an infusion of Love into 
action 

In this metaphor, one is immediately reminded of Bergson’s language 
in describing intuition, which in contrast to scientific knowledge, — ab 
stract, analytical, relative, adopting points of view from outside, — is con- 
crete and absolute, ‘entering into the object’ and ‘coinciding with its 
essence ’ Bruce repeatedly and aptly calls attention to the kinship of 1 ' 
these two conceptions 23 

Kow Bergson did not at first regard intuition as subject to ethical 
conditions On the contrary, what he later described as deliverances of 
intuition, namely knowledge of Time and of the Self, he at first de 
scribed as <( Les donnees immediates de la conscience,” an unavoidable 
sort of perception In the article of 1903, (< Introduction o la mHa 
physique” he had decided npon the word ‘ intuition ’ to designate this 
special mode of knowledge , and he there described it as a ‘ sympathetic 
intelligence,’ in which the element of feeling is implied It is a sort of 
living out beyond oneself, an attaining of immediate rapport with the 
lmng objects, which called, as he then saw, for an effort contrary ‘to 
the natural slope of the mmd 1 * And this effort, he suggested, might even 
extend so far as to attain awareness of the principle of unity m things 

But it is chiefly in his theory of art that the ethical factor becomes mam 
fest (Le Rue, III) Here he represents the artist as metaphysician who 
reaches by intuitive perception into the nature of living objects This 
perception is due to a sort of nccident of birth, — the artist is endowed 
with a non utilitarian streak m his consciousness of things, at least at 
one corner of his experience,-— optical, auditory , — he is emancipated 

from the pragmatic obsession, the technical interest which attends all 
scientific observation he is ‘ disinterested * Thus art appears to Berg«on 
as a mode of reporting metaphysical insight, and the insight itself 
appears to be based on a kind of congenital unselfishness in one spot of 
human nature 

■*B»CCE, P n \ 01 n CAu J7*l and At* Hatter* C3 n., 231 
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This power of intuition, then, would he irregularly distributed in the 
race, and among objects, it would apply only where there are living 
things which have an ‘ inside ’ to be sympathetically apprehended If there 
be m the world, as Bergson supposes, a realm of mechanism, the ashes of 
dead life, there intuitive sympathy would have no application pragmatic 
knowledge would be appropriate 24 But Chu Hsi, though he has a repu 
tation of being a dualist, has no such realm of inanimate matter he 
carries his attribution of life and even of degrees of consciousness 
throughout the universe much m the spirit of Fechner, Paulsen, White 
head Hence he allows no exceptions in hehalf of pragmatically inter 
e<ded inodes of knowing All penetration into the realities of things 
requires a moral objectivity whose essence is unselfishness 

Let the mind go so that it may be broad and tranquil and it will be enlarged 
Do not let it be prepossessed by the divisive influence of selfish thought and it 
will be enlarged 

As compared with Bergson, then, Chu Hsi has far more for his ethic 
ally sensitized intuition to perceive And because of this he would further 
disagree with Bergson, in his view of the nature of scientific knowledge, — 
he would not hand science over to the 1 pragmatic * way of knowing 
What is the distinctive trait of the pragmatic theory of knowledge? 
It is not that knowledge is in the interest of action, — the most abstruse 
piece of Buddhist speculation may be that But it is that knowledge is 
(partly or wholly) constituted by action, our ideas mean what they lead 
us to do, — as a signpost means ‘Turn to the right or left’, our judg 
ments about the world are instruments Iot guiding conduct, and are 
therefore to be chosen, rather than thought out, — to be chosen for the 
sake of their value as instruments of living 

There are anticipations of pragmatism in the theories of Kant and 
Fichte, following directly upon their views that a theoretical solution of 
metaphysical problems is impossible Kant, unwilling to abandon meta 
physical judgments, called on the necessities of the moral sense to deter 
mine the outlines of a faith Fichte sharpened the points both of the 
skepticism and of the will to believe Crib cal knowledge, he held, leads 
(not to Kant’s dialectical illusion) but to subjectivism it frees us from 
the specter of a material world which dominates us, but at the cost of 
reducing the world and the self also to a tissue of pictures — knowledge 

« See on this point the essay Le Possible et le in La I'eruie tt le 2/oveant 
Pans Alcan 1935 

*» Bbtjce, PJH 183 f 
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cannot reach reality One thing alone can deliver ns from the impasse 
of pnre cognition, — that is action, and action requires a leap of faith 
For action undertakes to make changes m a real world, and it cannot go 
on without treating the images presented in f knowledge ’ as valid reports 
about things outside myself The Tesolve so to treat them, involved in 
the first stroke of action, is founded on a sense of duty I ought to act, 

I ought therefore to treat the picture world as though it were real 

Conscience alone 13 the root of all truth If the will be fixedly directed 

toward the Good the understanding will of itself apprehend the True We 

do not act because we know, but we know because we are called on to act 

Fichte ascribes to the moral will here two quite distinguishable func- 
tions m knowing First, it lends to the realm of pictures presented by 
the understanding a validity which permits ns to act in it, — to c take it c 
seriously* Then, since this element of duty lies at the base of what 
Santayana has called * animal faith/ the world takes on the character of 
being “ the object and sphere of my duties, and absolutely nothing more ”, 
and this character determines the choice of alternative metaphysical 
hypotheses, each consistent and possible but none of which can be proved 
to the exclusion of the others In this sense, Fichte “ chooses ” hia 
world view 

I have chosen the system which I have now adopted from among other possible 
inodes of thought because I ha\e recognized m it the only one consistent with 
my dignity and my vocation (Bestimmung) ** 

In so far, then, as Kant and Fichte allow practical considerations to 
decide truth, they are pragmatists But they are not pragmatists of the 
hearty nineteenth century variety They limited the values which may 
govern judgment to moral t alues , whereas contemporary American prag 
matism would allow every value, — convenience, expediency, beauty, social 
welfare, the class struggle, — to govern one's creed, knowledge is simply 
one function in the circuits of the active self, and knowledge can live 
only if, and in so far as, it promotes life Then again, Kant and Fichte 
assumed that moral considerations would eliminate every hypothesis hut 
one, conscience would actually decide your metaphysics, if you would 
allow it For contemporary prngmatism, however, living adjustments 
arc always fluent and truth with them hence nothing is finally decided 

Contemporary pragmatism seeks to clothe itself with the Ludos of 
scientific method since scientific truth is in the interest of action, and 

*• J G licirrc: Ittttfmmunj dtt Jfmickcn 
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The Samyutta, III, 120 (iv 3,3) says that Godhiha “ touched ** sis 
times the $5mddkxl,d cetovxmuth, the Commentary to the Dhammapada 
(ad 57, 1 431) ha3 the same reading and, accordingly, E W Burlingame 
( Buddhist Legends, Harvard Or Ser, 29 90) translates “having ob 
tmned emancipation of mind by practice of meditation ** But that gives 
no good meaning 

Now the Vibhasi and the AWiidharmaloSa (G 58, p 2G2 of the French 
translation) state that Godhiha acquired several times the sdmcytH 
ttmtiUt, that is “ a temporary or occasional emancipation ” This sort of 
emancipation, contrasted with the alopyd — the unmovnble or definitive 
emancipation — is well known from Pali documents, Anguttara, 3 349 
sdm&yila tvmufh (I have doubts on the correctness of the second -4 ) 
The Pali Text Dictionary, e v cetovxmutti, does not mention it 



LES ASVIN ET LA GKANDE DEESSE 

Jeaj, Prztluski 
Coix£ge de France 

Dans un hjmne de VAtesia qui est consacre 4 la d6esse Anahita, ceEe-cj 
est representee tenant & la main nn paqnet de verges A Eome et en 
Gr^ce, le cnlte de la Deesse Mere s’accompagnait de flagellation. Dans 
nn hymne de VAiharva Veda consacre a la Grande Deesse Aditi, elle est 
appelee madhuhasa ** celle dont le fonet est de miel ” En comparant jadis 
cea temoignages, j’ai suppose, d'accord avec les etimolognes, qne la insti- 
gation ^tait destmee soit a renonveler la ne des etres, soit & augmenter 
leur rigneur ov lenr pouroir reprodn ctesr. Partant de la, on eomprend 
qne la Grande Dde^'e, qm preside au renouvean et 4 la fecondite, ait 
pour attnbut le fouet dans l’Inde vSdiqne, les verges en Italie, en Grdce 
et dans l'lran 1 * 

Si dans YAtkarva Veda le fonet (Iai<3) de la dees«e est compart an 
miel (madhu), c , e c d sans donte parce qne le miel est, entre tons les 
aliments, celm qm donne la vigaeur et entretient la vie Miel et fouet 
ont la meme fonction ce sont d es stimulants, ilg aeeroissent, renonrellent 
la vie des etres. H etait done nahirel de les nmr en nn seal nom: 
madhvTcasa, 

M&is tandis qne 1 ’Athana Veda associe ces notions 4 la Dee«e Mdre, 
le By Veda en fait plntot les attributs d’un couple de dienx les Asvin 
Us y reeoivent Eepithete madhii qui idest apphqufe en ontre qn’aux 
plantes et anx vacbes et qne Bergaigne tradtut par “ donnant la liqueur ” 
Cette liqueur est le madku, clJe est nn gage de force, de ne, d’lmmoriahie 
Le char des Asvm transporte cette liqueur, qni y est contenue dans nne 
ontre, et'les Asvin en arro^em’ie parurage* Ajn autre atm out ties Asmn 
est le fonet et, de m5me qne le fouet d’Aditi est appclf nadhulaid, celm 
des Asvm e«t egalement ddsignd ainsi 3 

1 &IfR, jttllM ttoQt 1B33, p 59-81 

* Beecaigne, Religion Vidique, H, p 433 

* $g Veda I, 22 3, 1, 1ST, 4 
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On aperqoit que les Asvm et Aditi sont des divimtds de meme 
nature La lecture des hymnes confirme cette impression. Tout comme 
Aditi preside au renouveau et assure la f^condite du b£tail, des plantes 
et des hommes, les Asvin sont repr4sent4s, notamment dans Jtg 1, 137, 3, 
6 , donnant la prosperity aux bipddes et aux quadrupedes, apportant la 
vigueur, allongeant la vie, gu&rissant les mfirmites, rendant fecondes les 
femelles et faisant croitre les arbres. Un autre caractfere qui decoule de 
leur puissance rygeneratnce est qu’ils sont m6decins. Puisque Aditi et 
les Asvin ont memes attnbuts et xnemes fonctions, il est permis de les 
gTouper et ceci ouvre de nouvelles perspectives & la recherche. 

* * * 

On a compart des longtemps les Dioscures avec les Asvin Hais malgre 
les analogies qu’on sentait entre ces dieux, leur parente restait “ 4 mgma> 
tique.” * 11 semble qu’on puisse aujourd’hui preciser leurs affimtes 
Dans une “ Note sur le type de la Dyesse-Mere entre deux assesseurs 
anthropomorphes/’ If. Ch Picard observait en 1928 que de nombieuses 
etudes out ete consacrees A la n oma drjpwv, deesse “ pryheliymque ” 
dompteuse des fauves, tandis que les histonens ont plutot laiss 6 dans 
l’ombre un autre aspect de la meme personnalite dmne, celui ou elle 
apparalt avec des servants humams disposys de chaque cot4 d’elle. 
L’ymment archeologue a prouvy que “ mamts antecydents existent, et que 
la dynvation B 0 up 50 nn 6 e pourrait 3tre, d’echelon en echelon, retrouvye 
jusqu’aux “ incunables ” prehellemques . . . C’est la Cr&te, pays 
d’anthropomoxphisme dejl, qui nous montre d’abord le groupe enfryre- 
ment humain de la deesse et de ses assesseurs, mieux que l’Egypte ou 
1’Asie ant4rieure, pays ou fut surtout magmfiye la Horna Or/p^v .*’ 8 
Dans une syne de monuments grecs, les assesseurs males de la dyesse 
appar aissent sur des chevaux Le type en est {otjtjxi par un relief de 
Tbasos une femme debout est encadrye de deux personnages 4 cheval, 
appuySs du bras droit sur une lance On a pensS que ce relief reprysentait 
Iiyionc et les Dioscures., ou Cybile et les Cabires, etc. “ II me semble 
Evident, en tous cas, dit JI Picard, que nous avons 14 une suite locale 
de la repr 6 sentation de la Grande Deesse avec ses assesseurs males .” 8 Lc 

• Ticard dans RHR, 1034, n 1, p 81 

• ricARD, RHR, juillet-d&embre 102S, p CO 77 Dans un article plus rf-ccnt, 
RHR, 1034, n 1, p 73 82, le ratme auteur a montrG que les Castores, sueresieurs 
des Dioscures, avaient gard£ longtemps le caracttre de dieux pillcrs et de " con 
scrAatores ” dont 1’un \elllalt aur le jour ct l’autre sur la nuit 

• RHR, 1D2B, p 73 
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meme savant avait d$ja recormn dans Artemy Polo nne veritable n>ma 
tmraiv prepaiant le theme des cavaliers T DAs l’epoque arcbaiqne, le grand 
fronton de Paloeopobs A Coreyre associe le theme de la »nia tVrcov et de 
la TTjrm uvSp^v la Potma Gorgone figure an centre, avec ses fauves 
domptes auxquel se joignent, en pins petit module, sa descendance mute, 
PAgase et Chrysaor r * Du moment qu'on ne ^epare plus la dee^se de ses 
assesseurs, on pent done remonter du th£me des cavaliers A celrn de la 
TTo-ma I-mmv et de celle-ci A la irowa 6r]ptny pr£hell£ruque 

On observe dans le monde indo-irnmen Paboutissement d’un proems 
analogue et l’on peut meme, jn«qu’a nn certain point, en suivre les Atapes, 
car les Asvin, asses ears de la Deessc MAre dans le Veda, eont tantot des 
dieux anthropomorphes months enr nn char, tantot des dieux cheralins, 
tantot meme associAs A d’antres ammanx Jhu montrA ailleurs que le 
‘nom Asvin est 1’eqmvalent san«krit d’un nom anaryen Nasatya dans 
l’lnde, IsanhaiSya dans PAvesta qm derive Ini meme d’un nom anaryen 
da eheval * Dans l’hynme 1, 116 du Rg Veda, le taureau et Je crocodile 
font attells au char des Asvm, tandis que dans 1, 118, des faucons forment 
l’attelage des Asvin et par consequent de la Grande DAe^e ** Le Rg Veda 
conferee done encore le souvenir des transformations du trio dmc 
Comme dans le monde prAhellSmque, nous trouvons dans l’lnde une mma 
Aj ptav, Une -rowa tinraiv et une roma uvS/>wy 

Sir J Marshall a reproduit * nn scean de Haroppa sur lequel on vOit 
une figure femimne nue, la tete en bas, les jambes AcartAes arec une plantc 
sortant du ventre A PextrAmitA gauche du sceau et sAparAa de cctte figure 
par une inscription font deux ammaux qui res'emblent A des lions ou A 
des tigres ct qu’on peut comparer A des gAnies zoomorphea dont on a 
trouTA des images A Ur et dans la region de la mer Egee 

Sir J Marshall est d avis que ces trois figures reprfccntent la DAe«e 
MAre et ses a^esseurs 1 * * * * * * * * 10 Si cette induction est fondAc comme clle para.lt 
1 etre, cc serait la plus ancienne representation indienne de la -roma &^pZv 

1 Ibid note I 
l p C6 

«cf ^atvont SiltvaU and \Ssatyn IUQ 0 8S 01 Lee deux Alvin »<mt I»*o» 

de ^araoyfl chang#* en jmnent et d nn eheval Cf Satcr The \ijXonfiJ and the 

Vtrvllo Nil 8 Oltekheeo Krl jion Tfdiqve p 01 a Men vu que lea Uiia, 

avant d Hre des cavaliers avaient <td des dieux-chevaux 

••Le char des Alvin est trains par des cheTaux des olseani des cj£t>e» des 

•tples des IniEes nn ftne des 4n« IMGrenees ehea V IT X act*. The t»in jr>d* 

Astiiuu IRQ 8 2"3 

* UG\enio-dert> and ihr Indut eiKludfwn voL I pi XII 12. 

»• Ibid vol I p5*tt TO 
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Pouvons nous expliquer pourquoi la vo-ma %)«v du monde premdo- 
europeen s’est transformee en groma imr cor h la fois dans le monde grec 
et dans la zone mdo iranienne ? II faut sans doute tenir compte de 
FimpoTtanee du cheval dans la mythologie des hommes de la steppe 
Chez les peuples indo europSens, le cheval est le plus noble des ammaux, 
xl a dans le monde des betes la meme preeminence que le lion chez certains 
peuples du Froche Orient Par une mutation comme jI e'en produit 
necessairement quand un eomplexe mythique passe d’une civilisation dans 
une autre, le cheval s’est substitue au lion lorsque la triade divine con 
stituee par la D4esse Mere et ses assesseurs a 6te empruntee aux religions 
pins anciennes par les penples des steppes 11 Pmalement les assesseurs 
chevaux et lea assesseurs hommes se sont aisement combines en un couple 
de cavaliers ou de personnages months sur un char 

* * * 

La comparaison des faits mdiens et grecs est encore susceptible d’eclairer 
d’autres problemes M Perdrizet a amorcG 1’interprdtation d'un cuneux 
document d'art hell6mstique qui paralt etre un oscillum de calcaire tendre 
et represente les Dioscnres Fun en face de Fautre A Farnere plan, entre 
les deux heros, ll faut 6ans doute reconnattre une colonne de eilphion 
Or une ldgende spartiate racont£e par Pausamas associait les Dioscures, 
Cyr&ne et le eilphion M Picard mterpr&te la colonne de sdphion comme 
un subatitut amconique de la nymphe Cyr£n6, une ancierme Potnia, dont 
le caract£re est connu Plac6e entre les Dioscures, cette colonne rappelait 
la d£esse cr4toise ou l’H61dne du relief de Sparte 

On retrouve prdcisdment les Dioscures, flanquant ou non la colonne 
divine, sur une B^ne de miroirs 6trusques Parfois la colonne est resttfe 
lotiforme, ailleurs e'est un arbre m&t surmont^ d'un oiseau, comme les 
m&ts &. verdure du earcophnge d’Hagbia Triads ou le m&t dressd de la 
statuette de l’Artenuaion d'Eph&sc 11 

J'oi dit pr6c6demmcnt que le char c6Ieste des Aavm est parfois tir£ par 
des oiseaux Bergaigne avait d6j& observe que w le propre des Asvm est 
dc voyager port£s par des oiseaux, d'etre deux ct d’avoir avec eux un 
personnngc fcuunm qui, \raisemblablement est toujours 1c mtme eous 
des noms divers” 1 * Or lo vers A, 114, 3 du Jig Veda reprtaente, en 

»» Tour dc* rvprfRcntation* analogues dutu le tnonde ecltlque cf la d{c»*e 
Eponft entre deux chevaux Rente Arehtolag^ue 1020 I p 331 

1P2<? p co to 

»• J eUgion 1 (digue IT p 4S9 
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compagme d’une jeune femme aux quatre tresses deux oiseaux en qui 
Bergaigne pensait dfeja recomiaitxe les deux Asvm 14 Au vers 1, 164, 20, 
nous Yoyons deux oiseaux perches sur le meme arbre dont l’un mange les 
douces figues tandis que 1'autre ne mange pas, mais contemple. 13 Quelles 
que soient les interpretations auxquelles a domnS lieu ce mythe d£s la 
pino de rediqoe et cbez les exegetes p osteneurs, 1 ’arbre du Hg Veda peat 
sans doute etre compare a l’arbre-mat snnnonte d’nn oilcan et A la colonne 
flanquee des Dioseures du monde £trusque et hell£nique H apparalt qu’i 
l’epoque v£dique on se representait encore la deesse et ses a«sesseurs sous 
la forme de l’arhre dmn snrmonte de deux oiseaux. 1 * 

Peut-etre convient il de rattacher & ces tres anciens symboles un sceau 
de la valine de 1’Indus 1T Le motif central est un vegetal qu’on a identity 
avec l'arbre sacr4 Ficus religiosa: 18 de la partie mfenewe de la Uge 
V6eartent symetriquement deux tetes d’ammaux surmont£es chacune d’une 
longue corne Cette composition ou l’arbre sacr6 est flanque de deux 
animaux pent title rapproch6e de plnsieurs panneaux d'une mosalque 
d’TJr. 1 * 


A Vongme, la Deesse Mere presidait sans doute au renouveau et & la 
fecondit6 Puis son role s’ett £Iargi et elle est devenne la Grande Deesse. 
Cette evolution est particuMrement nette en Syne Un ba.s relief n° 16 
du nms£e d’Alep provenant de Tell Halaf nous la montre fsupportant le 
disque solaire. A ses cot6s sont ses deux a'sesseurs figures comme des 
personnages mi homme mi-tanxeau, de sorte que la fusion est dfji r£alis£e 
entre la irorna p<uy et la nww dvSpoir. Plus tard, la Grande D£<?*se se 
confond avec le disque solaire dans une meme entity mythique et finale* 

11 Eesoaioxe, tftid , p 4S9, note 2. It est Trai qu’apr^s avoir f»it mention de 
deux oiseaux an vers 3, le mfme hymne (vers 5) comge cette indication en 
disani “L’ojseau est unique, ce aont les sages, les prftres qui, de cet oieeau 
unique, en font plusieurs par les noms qu’ils lui donnent-“ Beeoaiqve, ibtd., I, 
p 232. Mai« cette hesitation indique que la tradition 4tait fiotUnte quand fut 
le tardif hjmne X, 314 

** Bebqaiotk, »&id , I, p 232 

»* Cf Le cuite de la Grande IX^se. RITIZ, full. aotlt 1933 Eur Adit! repriFaentfe 
dans 1'art comme nn personnag* k la colonne on i 1 arbre, cf J Ph. Voorx, The 
Woman and Tree or fidlabhafljiUl In Indian Literature and Art, Acta Or, ml 
\ai, partes II, ITT, 1028 pp 200-231 

11 Maxshall, iW., HI, pi CKII, n- 337 
II, P 390 

>»Cf JnanflAS, dan* Kondbuch der AttonCHialxKhm GeutrtkvHvr, p 
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ment ce disque suffit k la reprEsenter. Dans nn autre bas-relief n° 53 du 
musEe d’Alep, la tnade correspondant k la Grande DEesse et aux Dioscures 
est figuree par le Soleil encadrE du croissant lunaire et flanquE de deux 
dieux mascnlms 

Des transformations analogues s’attestent dans la literature vEdique. 
Dans l’hymne IV, 44 du Rg Veda, le cbar des Asvm s’appelle trivandhura 
c’est il-dire qu’il a trois sieges, l’un pour Surya, les deux autres pour les 
Asvm Surya Etant le nom meme du Soleil au f Eminm , il apparait que 
la tnade formEe par la Grande DEesse et ses assesseurs s’est muEe comme 
en Syne en une tnade solaue le char des Asvm est devenu le char du 
Soleil 20 

Quel est dans ce nouveau mythe le role des Asvm? lies textes ne Eont 
pas d’accord Dans Rg Veda IV, 43, 6, lls sont les Epoux de Surya, 
tandis que dans Thymne tardif X, 85, ils sont seulement les paranympheE 
qm conduisent Surya vers Soma, son Epoux Xous avons sans doute dans 
ce dernier texte le resultat d’une Elaboration du mythe par la caste 
sacerdotale dEsireuse de pousser Soma au premier Tang des divimtEs 
Quand le cbar dea Asvm s’est confondu avec le char solaire, on a 
expliquE d’une maniEre bien mdienne la presence de Surya k cote d’eux 
L’auteur de Rg Veda I, 118, 5 rapporte que la jeune femme est montee 
sur le char des Asvm “ parce que cela lui plaisait 3> Ailleurs I, 119, 2 3, 
Surya est appelEe fTrjam , elle monte sur le char des Asvm & l’occasion 
d’un tournoi ou sont rassembles de riches seigneurs G’est done sous la 
forme du svayamvara qu’on se reprEsentait l’nnion de Surya et des deux 
dieux Les prEtendants sont venus avec leurs chars et Surya, montrant 
ainsi sa prefErence, a pxis place auprEs des Asvm 
II restait encore a concilier ce nouveau mythe avec d’autres histoires 
oh le Soleil apparait sous la forme d’un dieu masculm Les auteurs des 
hymnes vEdiques y ont rEussi trEs simplement Surya, divmitE feminine 
est d’apres eux la fille du Soleil En 1’epousant, les Asvm sont devenus 
les hEritiers du gTand dieu A une ancienne mythologie ou la DEesse MEre 
Aditi Etait la mEre des Aditya et notamment du Soleil, le syncrdtisme 
vEdique a, smon substituE, du moms ajoutE d’autres mythes oh la royautE 
Eolaire est le partage d’une tnade formEe par Surya assistEe des Asvm, 
ses deux epoux 


La. Grande D5esse dans lnrt syrien JiAA, 1034 p 03 OS 
,0 Pai-mi lea £pith&tes du char des ASvin dont toutes les parties sont en or, 
releions JuronyaJcec ' qui a une pcau une enveloppe dor” et sUryalcao "qui a 
rour enveloppe le Eolell ” Cf Hekoaioke, AVI Vid n, p 432 
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En Somme, la mythologie vedique nous apparait aujourd’htu tres com- 
plexe ct relativement jeune- elle est un. syncrfitisme et l’aboutissement 
d’une longue evolution. C'est dans un paBse lointain quhl faut chercher 
les ongmes du mythe des Asvin. Comme les Dioscures lls sont les asses- 
eeaia de la Deease IKre Dieux humains monies sur un char, ils ee sont 
probablement substitu£s a d’aneiens dieux ammani Sous l’lmage d’oise- 
aux, ils sont meme associ^s a l’arbre sacr6 qui est l’un des plus anciens 
symboles de la Dlesse Mere. Enfin, lorsque celle-ci devient une dmmte 
celeste, ils se tiennent encore 4 ses cote3 but le char solatre 



THE EMPEROR OH TEN -LUNG AND THE LARGER 
S UR A MO A MA S UTRA 
Babon A von Stall Holstein 

Habvard UNivEBsmr 
Sino Indian Institute Peiping 

According to the catalogue of the Chinese Tnpi^aka published by 
Bunyiu Nanjio, there are two Buddhist sutras, the titles of which con- 
tain the characters IS ( Suramgama ) The full Chinese titles of the 
two works are the following (Nanjio No 399), and 

(Nanjio No 446) 

I call these two works, which have practically nothing in common, 
the smaller (Nanjio No 399) and the larger (Nanjio No 446) &uram- 
gama respectively The smaller Suramgama fills about 16 pages in the 
Taisho Tnpitalca , and is said to have been proclaimed by the Buddha 
on Mount Grdhrakuta near Rajagrha The larger Suramgama covers 
about 49 pages m the Taisho Tnpitalca and is said to have been pro 
claimed in Anathapmdika’s park near Sravasti 

According to Nanjio, Chinese tradition ascnbes the translation of 
the smaller Suramgama to Kumarajiva while the larger 

1 The original Sanskrit title of Nanjio No 399 is evidently (B\iddhabha$\ta J 
^tlrampamasamddhisiltra Cf 1J»6I Buddh I page 91, and Sakurabe s catalogue 
No 800 

Nanjio (No 446) gives ns the following as the full Sanskrit title of the larger 
Atiramgama Alah&buddho?nl$a fotJiafrafa guhyahetu sakfatkrta prasanndrtha sar 
vabodhtsattvacaryd idrOAgama sS tra I prefer SCrd^gama or Surdfigama to 
itirdAgama Cl Bibt Buddh I pages 8 and 01 and SakakI s edition of the 
Mah&vyutpatti pages 40 54 63 and 104 In the XVIII century quadnlingual 
edition of the larger SUramgama we find the following Sanskrit title Bariata 
thdgatasya guhyasiddhertha abh-uamayahetu sarvabodhisatvasya caryd samutra 
deJabuddhaupiTtaSHranga nfltno mahaydnastitra The reading samutradeSa (for 
the somewhat less incorrect samutdeSa) is probably due to the negligence of a 
scribe not to the ignorance of the translators The following is the corresponding 
Tibetan title De bsbin ggega paka gaol ba sgrub pahi don muon par thob pahi 
rgyu/byaA chub *«ni dpah thams cad kyi apyod pa rgya mtsAo ston pa / eaAt 
rgyaa kyi gtaug tor dpah bar hgro 6a ehes bya theg pa c hen poh\ mdo The 
Sanskrit title given above has evidently been translated from the Tibetan title 
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Suramgama is supposed to have been translated in A J) 705 by the 
sramana Pan la mi ti 3 in collaboration with the sramanas Jli-ch'ieh shih- 
chia and Shih hnai ti 

The Sanskrit text of the smaller Suramgama seems to be lost, but the 
fact that it existed in the past is proved by the Sanskrit text of the 
gtks&samuccaya (Bend all's ed , pages 8 and 9), which twice refers to it. 
The passages referred to in the &iL$asamuccaya are both found in the 
Chinese (Thtslio Tnp 15, 638 b and e) and in the Tibetan (A D 1700 
Kanjur, vol THU, 314 and 315) versions 3 of the smaller Suramgama 
In the Pei Liang translation of the Zfahapannirianasutra Suramgama 
sutra (Hi &£&$£) is mentioned, but it is evidently the smaller jSurum- 
gama, which is referred to there, not the larger one Cf Tatsho Tnp 
12, 388 b, 15, 640 a, 12, 390 a and 15, 640 a b 
* Volume THU of the A. D 1700 Kanjur contains a Tibetan translab on 
of the smaller Sdramgama , which is attributed to Sakyaprabha The 
latter is known as the translator of some other works, and it seems to be 
certain that the smaller Suramgama was translated by him from Sanskrit 
into Tibetan (Cf Ann du Musee Guxmet 2, 399 ) No Sanskrit text of 
the larger &ttramgama exists, and the sutra, as far as I know, is never 
quoted in Sanskrit books or in Chinese or Tibetan works undoubtedly 
translated from Sanskrit. The A I) 1700 Kanjur edition catalogued 
by Sakurabe contains only two fragments of the larger Suramgama, hut 
no complete version These fragments are, according to Beckh's 
V erzetcknws (Berlin, 1914, p 52, note 3), the TohoLu Index and 
Snm pa's Dpag 6sam I/on bzafi (Calcutta, 1908, page 414), translated 
from Chinese * The larger fragment (Sakurabe No 902) contains a con- 

*Nanjio (co!ii 2 !fi 443) thinks that jjfl) j?? 13 a transliteration of Fraraiti 
According to the R6b6g\nn (Fascicule Annexe page 137) Paramiti is the original 
Sanskrit name According to an authority mentioned in the Hrtl Ttang Ching 
(too No 21, tt£ No 1, p 53a seatin'), [Stub ]huai ti translated the larger 
£flra»njramo in collaboration with an Indian Iramaija whose name was unknown 

•In an article, which has already been printed and which will form part of 
the forthcoming third Tolume of the Harvard B*no Indian Sena, I describe a 
copy of the Kanjur, which must hare been issued in A D 1052 The pagination 
of this copy agrees with the pagination of the A D 1700 K'anghsi Aanjur 
(catalogued by Sakurabe) except as far as the \oIumes O^f, ZA, 111 and SHT are 
concerned 

4 The title o! Sakurabe’* catalogue (Kyoto 1030-1532) is 

The title of the Tohoku catalogue (Sendai 1034) Is ^££^5 
The date (A D 1747) giTen by Sarat Chandra Das (introduction 
page hi) for the Dpag bsam tjon 6m rl Is wrong Cf FrxilOT, JA mai jmn 1013, 
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secutive translation of a part of the ninth chapter 8 and the entire tenth 
chapter of the larger Suramgama The smaller fragment (Sakurabe 
No. 903) contains numerous passages belonging to the ninth and tenth 
chapters of the larger Suramgama, A considerable part of the larger 
Suramgama has been translated from Chinese into English by the Rev. 
Samuel Beal ( Catena pp 286-369). 

The fact that no Indo-Tibetan translation of the larger Suramgama 
exists, is one of the arguments used by many ancient and modern authori- 
ties, who ■want to prove that the larger Suramgama should not be regarded 
as authoritative (tshad ma) by pious Buddhists The Emperor Chhen- 
lung is acquainted "with the sceptics* new, but he does not share it 
In an imperial introduction issued on the 05th day of the 7th month 
of the 35th year of Ch*ien-lung (A D 1770), we find the following 
passage 

Sans rgyas kyi gtsug tor chen po dpah bar bgro bahi mdo glegs bam 
yons rdsogs bshugs pa bdi Sha phyibi mkhas pa mail pos nub phyogs kyi 
dpe ma rued zer nahan / / debi nan gi bde gijegs gtsug tor gyi gzuns 
rgya gar gyi dpe dan gin tu bgrig pas / / mdo bdi tshad ma yin par 
muon / / des na mdo bdis theg pa chen pobi lam bbras kyi lus yons su 
rdsogs pa gsal bar rigs pa yan dag gis bsgrubs pas na / / gus par bya 
bahi gnas su cihi phyir mi bdsm 8 

p 651 According to page 347a of a xylograph of the Dpag bsan t Ijon bxan, 
Sum pa’s work was composed m A. D 1748 (rab byun leu gsum pah% sa pho 
fibril g lor) 

'In the ninth chapter of the larger £Hramgama (Tavshd Trip 19, Mflc, A D 
1692 Kanjur vol DSU, p 301b) true and false, male and female Buddhas 
are mentioned ( yo»‘ da 3 V sans r 9 yas rgyu mahi 
sails rgyas s leges pahx sans rggas /lud med kyi sans rgyas, read sgpu instead 
of rgyu) The Tibetan version of a commentary on the Saddharmapundarikasdtra 
(Coudieh, Fonda Tibitain, III, 372), which 13 said to be translated from Chinese, 
says that there are times when false Buddhas (sails rgyas aprul pa) appear in 
the world and others when they do not Cf the Chon! Tanjur, ifdo, vol DI, 
p 227a 

•The passage occurs in an Imperial Introduction ( rgyal pos mdsad paht 
gser gyi bkah hgyur Tin po che gsar bahefls kyi kha byaii), which is found in 
the first volume of a “golden Kanjur ” belonging to the Feipmg Palace Museum 
This “golden Aanjur’ is handwritten {golden Tibetan characters on dark 
blue paper) and most beautifully got up The title page of the first volume la 
adorned wjth pearls and other precious substances This particular golden Kanjur, 
which now reposes In the vaults of a Shanghai bank, evidently contains a copy of 
the Tibetan version of the larger Sararpgama (cf tbe words glegs bam yoilsrdsogs 
bshugs pa hdi in the passage quoted above). I am not in a position to ascertain 
the fact because tbe golden Kanjur Is no longer accessible I had a photographic 
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The imperial introduction affirms that a certain dhdrani, which forms 
part of the Chinese version of the larger Suramgama, entirely agrees 
with the Indian text of the same dkarant 1 From the fact that one 
important part of the larger Suramgama is undoubtedly based npon an 
Indian original the Emperor draws the conclusion that the entire larger 
Suramgama must he authentic (tshad ma) 

A critical examination of the same dharani has quite lately led Jlr 
Li I shao to an entirely different conclusion He thinks that 

the dharani is badly transliterated in the larger Suramgama and believes 
that tins fact militates against the authenticity of the entire work- 8 

ilr In compares our dharani as it appears in the Chinese version of 
the larger Suramgama with the transliteration of it by Amogbavajra 
(Taisho Trip 19, 100 102) and finds that the version found in the larger 
•Suramgama, is mo4 unsatisfactory ( j^'f^TS?) 

It is certainly true that the Suramgama version of the dhdrani contains 
many mistakes 

The form {Taisho Trip 19, 135 c), for instance, is evidently 

wrong (yalsabhyah) Amoghavajra ( Tatsha Tnp 19, 101c) has 
❖ 3 *' (yalsebhyak) 

The character represents both ta, in bhaiatu, and bha, m bhaya 
(Taisfto Tnp 19, 135 a 15 and 16) Amoghavajra (Taisho Trip 19, 
101 a 13) has for ta and for lha in the same instances When 
considering such inconsistencies m the larger Suramgama we should not 
forget that even great authorities, who worked when the art of trails 
literating Indian sounds with Chinese characters was still in its infancy, 

reproduction o! the Imperial Introduction made when the collection was still in 
Peiping 

* The only dharam which occurs m the larger Siramgama is a Tery long one 

(It occupies nearly three pages in the TcisJUJ Trip 19 134 136) The Emperor 
calls it Bde-ggggs-gtrug tor gyi g uns [Sugatosntfadharani] but the lert of the 
same dMront in Indian characters which we find in the Tatsfttf Trip (19 102 
105) bears the following Chinese title HT I?. /2 

maMdharam The dh&ranl is known under a number o! other designations Cf 
SanxTRABE’a catal No 20* and Hoeevle’b J/anuacnpt Remains I 53 

• The essay Fo fistSefi Wef Shu f'len Cifeh 'V- (S' ni? m which 5ir 

X .1 discusses the larger Suramgama appeared at 'Nanking in 1931 in the /Tuo-fi 
Chung yang Ta h*vt\ TTYn t Ti ung l an 15} 3t *f* IK V °1 1 P» r t 

2 pp 7-46 

I hare to thank Professor T R_ Tschen (Ch in Tin fo] for haring drawn my 
attention to this essay 

“The Chinese characters enclosed within square brackets would normally be 
Of a very email font- 
10 
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•were not alwayB consistent Hsuan-tsang ( Taxsko Trip SO, 404 b 3) 
uses the character M for dha in Dhanada and for d in Rudra Accord- 
ing to Nanjio (columns 435, 443 and 444) Hsuan-tsang began trans- 
lating Indian works in A D 646, and Amoghavajra in 746 The 
Chinese version of the larger Suramgama is said to have been compiled 
m A I> 705 

A dharam consisting of nothing but meaningless rows of Chinese 
characters, like certain supposedly u foreign ” names occurring m Taoist 
books,® could be used to prove that the work, to which it belongs, had 
been compiled in China independently of an Indian original But the 
dharam, which forms part of the larger Suramgama, notwithstanding 
its shortcomings, is evidently based on an Indian original, 10 and we 
cannot agree to the use which Mr Li makes of it in his argumentation 
Neither can the Emperors view be accepted in its entirety (the 
dharam proves the authenticity of the larger Suramgama as a whole), 
but we must admit that the Suramgama (or Sugatosmga-) dharam 
makes the thesis of the ultra sceptics (the larger Suramgama is a Chinese 
forgery from beginning to end) equally untenable 

Another argument advanced by Mr. In against the authenticity of the 
larger Suramgama is the fact that a stanza which occurs in Hsuan-tsang’s 
translation of Bhavaviveka^ Mahay anattilaratnasastra (NanjioNo 1237) 
is also found in the larger Suramgama Mr In seems to be quite certain 
that the stanza was first translated by Hsuan tsang (about 647 AD) 
from Bhavaviveka’s Sanskrit and that Hsuan tsang’s Chinese stanza 
was later (about A D 705) taken over by the compiler of the Chinese 
version of the larger Suramgama Mr la evidently thinks that the 
compiler slightly changed the Chinese stanza before taking it over, in 
order to make the loan from Hsuan tsang less apparent 

• Professor Forke says “ Tl a aha [the name of a Taoist god] ’* is intended to 
sound like a foreign name The third heaven is styled " the extremely fine Po lo-ju 
heaven with the deep dark celestial king YUn (cloud), personal name Kuei ling” 

" Po-Io ju means nothing but ft sounds like the Chinese rendering of some Sanskrit 
name’ Cf The World Conception of the Chtnese London, 1025, pp 141 142 

Professor Hu Bhih very kindly draws my attention to the fact that 

Borne of the supposedly Indian names attributed by Chinese writers to certain 
Buddhist patriarchs are evidently not based upon Sanskrit originals, but invented 
id China Cf TatthO Tnp No 2070 

‘•No Chinese work which the compiler could have used for his dhdrant U 
known to exist or to have existed All three Chinese transliterations of the 
dhflront mentioned by Bakurnbc (No 202) nre of a later date than the larger 
iOratpgatna The latter ta mentioned in the K‘a% yUen Im {Taithd Tnp 51 
603 a), which was composed In A D 730 Cf NanjIO Introducti n p xxaII 
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The following is the form in which the stanza appears m Hsuan tsang*s 
translation (A) and m the Chinese version of the larger guramg/nna (B) 

A 

jmzrntm 

B 

m&m uti 

Cf TawAo Tnp 30, 268 b and 19, 124 c 

An argument which militates still more strongly than this comparison 
of the two stanzas against the purely Indian origin of the larger 
Suramgama has been suggested to me by the late Mr Huang Chien 
one of my former pupils 

In Kumarajlva’s translation of the Saddharmapundartkasutra (Tokyo 
Me tji Tnp , vol •&, fa^c I, page 49 b) we find the following passage 

m&mm-mo (mat 

The bracketed part of the passage 
has no equivalent in the Sanskrit text edited by Kern and Nanjio, in the 
Tibetan translation (Sakurabe No 7S1), or in the oldest Chinese trans 
lation (by Dharmarak=a, Nanjio No 138) Therefore I regard the 
bracketed part of the passage as one of the explanatory notes, which 
Kumarajira 11 so often added to his translations 11 The bracketed part 
of the passage contains an etymology of the name £2{}irffS 

and the fact that this etymology is aKo found (Tdkyo Meijv Tnp , 
vol fasc I, page 21 b) in the larger Suramgama (compiled about 

11 Professor Raders says Offer sverden [ron Kumirajiva] auch erkllrende 
ZusStze gemaebt Cf BruchstHcle der Ka tpanAmapdit\kii deg KurnSralata, 
Leipzig 1026 pp 5S 50 

»» The Rev Samuel Beal who translates oar passage from Chinese into English 
{Catena, pp 3S9-300) says in a note “This explanation [the eleven bracketed 
characters] IS wanting in the French version (i e Burnout a translation of the 
BaddharmapundarilasHtro from Sanskrit into French) n 
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three hundred years after Kumarajlva's death) proves that the compiler 
did not rely exclusively on purely Indian material 1S 
The imperial introduction (dated the 18th day of the 10th month 
of the 28th year of Ch c ien-lung = A D 1763) to the quadnhngual 
edition 14 (Chinese, Man chu, Mongol and Tibetan) of the larger Suratn- 
gama does not discuss the authenticity of the work, hut it contains a 
number of more or less plausible data connected with the sutra’s history. 
The qnadnlingual introduction covers altogether twenty four pages 
(la-13a, there is no page numbered lb), seventeen of which are repro- 
duced on plates 1-9 below. The following is a translation of the his- 
torical portion of the introduction, which occupies pages la 9a and a 
part of page 9b of the original 1S xylograph 


An Imperial introduction to the translations of the 
Mahatanasutra entitled Suramgama 18 

All the sacred texts [of Buddhism, which are designated as] the 
Tmpitaha and [as] the Dv&da-sangapravacana [la] originated in the 
holy land, and spreading [beyond the boundaries of the holy land] 
gradually reached this middle empire (China) During their progress 
from West [2a] to East [the sacred texts] first penetrated into the 
country of Dbns Gtsan 17 The holy land is India, and Dbus Gtsan is 
[one of the names of] Tibet Owing to this [i e to the sacred texts 
having penetrated first into Tibet] all the sacred texts [2b], which now 
exist in China translated [into Chinese], are complete in Tibet [in 
Tibetan translations] The Mahay anasutra called Suramgama alone is 

x * The name fESfibcf Beems to he a translation of “Avalohitalokasvara This 
form of the name haa as far as I know, never been found in ancient books written 
with phonetic characters The forms AvalokitalokeSvara and Avalohitasvara 
however have been used in India and in Central Asia respectively Cf the YOUP 
No 17 30 

" The Yung Ho Kung lamasery of Peking possesses a block printed copy of the 
quadnhngual edition It has ten volumes The leaves are made of thick white 
paper, and their aire is 8% X 28 inches The letters are red 

11 The Chinese version of the A D 1783 introduction occasionally differs from 
the Tibetan version on which my translation is mainly based I regard most of 
those differences as insignificant and discuss only some of them in my notes 
11 The bracketed figures inserted into this translation refer to the ends of the 
pages of the original xylograph 

1T Read brgyud no (instead of brgyad t»a») A similar mistake occurs on page 
3a read yul na (instead of j/uf was} 
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incomplete 18 What is the cause of this [incompleteness] ? If [someone 
should ash] this [question, the answer would be as follows.] Once upon 
a time, durmg the reign of King [3a] Qian dar ma. Buddhism was 
suppressed and destrojed in Tibet, 19 the boohs containing the Sutras 
were [either] burnt [by the King’s orders] or buried underground [by 
the Buddhists]. At that time [the leaves of] the sutra were scattered 
and it became incomplete [3 b] After this [mutilation of the sutra 
Tibetan] scholars intended to reconstruct and fix in writing [the missing 
parts of the sutra], but the reconstructions were not fit to be written 
down because they were founded upon the imagination of scholars, who 
possessed no original codices Therefore [the sutra] was not recon- 
stituted [in Tibet] In connection with tins [4a] matter [a Teport] 
certainly found by the state teacher Loan skya [4b] Hu thog thu in his 
learned boohs has to be implicitly believed 

[This report is as follows J " Bu ston has prophesied 11 that thii 
scripture [the larger fSuranigama ], after having been translated [mto 
Tibetan] in China, will reappeaT ** in Tibet five hundred years hence w 

18 We have seen above (p 137) that a small part of the larger jjilramyama 
existed in a Smo Tibetan translation long before A D 17C3 (the year the intro- 
duction was composed) Therefore I follow the Tibetan version (mo tshan, m 
complete), not the Chinese version {'fef, non-existing) m this instance The 
Chinese version itself affirms on page 3b of the xylograph that the siUm became 
incomplete (^^r) during Glafi dar ma's reign 

18 According to Csoma’s grammar (page 183) Glafi-dar ma abolished the Bud 
dhist) religion in A D 899 According to Professor Telliot "toute la chronologfe 
donn^e dans la grammaire de Csoma doit done etre abaiss^e de deux ana ” The 
correct date of the abolition of Buddhism is therefore A D 001 Cf JA mai jnm 
1013, page 644 

* l ’The state teacher quoted here (in A t) 1 703 j by the Emperor is evidently 
the Leah skya Hu thog thu Kol pahi rdo rje [Lahtavajra], who took an active 
interest in the translation of the Tanjur into Mongol m A D 1741 1742 (Icays 
mo bya-chu-pho Jthyi) Cf HUTU, Gerehichte rfes Buddbismus in der J/onjoiet, 

I, 185 It was under the auspices of the same Pol pahi rdo rje that Damps 
translated the Tajraeehedikd from Sanskrit into Tibetan, cf Bulletin of the 
Aattonal Library of Peiping, 1932 p SOS 

81 Ho such prophecy can, of course, he found In Ilu ston’s History of Buddhism, 
bat the Tibetan historian affirms that "of the ^iJenmyamastllra that had 10 000 
Hollos, only 1 chapter [has been translated] ” Cf History of Uuddhum brBuaton, 
translated from Tibetan by Dr E Ontnunxm II part, Heidelberg 1032, p 170 

** The LcaB skya Hu thog thu evidently believed (or wanted his flock to believe) 
that the sfilra had been known in Tibet before Gin ft dar ma a persecution There- 
fore 1 follow the Chinese text (f?5. . , . ,3i ), not the Tibetan one (m>lo* par dar 
bar ho*) in this instance 
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Owing to [my 1 e. the Emperor Chhen-lung^s] resolve : “ During the 
leisure hours, which my innumerable state duties leave me, I shall 
always [5a] translate classical 'texts into the Manchu language,” the 
booh of calculations, the book of manners, 23 the book of poetry, the book 
containing the four Chinese didactic texts etc have been completely 
translated [into the Manchu language, 5b] . During the reign of my im- 
perial grandfather (the Emperor K‘ang-hsi) the Prajfiapdramttahrdaya- 
sutra was translated into four languages 24 It was engraved on printing 
blocks and published by my imperial father (the Emperor Tung cheng). 
After having considered these facts [I consulted the Lcan-skya Hu-thog- 
thu] . u May the Mahay anasiitra called 8uramgama [6a] be translated 
according to this precedent 9 n When I put this question to the state 
teacher Lean skya Hu thog-thu, / he gave me the following answer : 
"This [sutra] too [should be published] like the former one (the 
PmjjlapdraTmlahrdayasutra)” [and went on saying.] "The Prapia - 
paramilahrdayasutra has existed m Tibet from ancient times /6b/, but 
the Mahayanasutra called Suramgama is not found in Tibet If it 
should be translated from Chinese into Manchu, from Manchu into 
Mongol [7a] and from Mongol into Tibetan, then Bu stem's prophecy 
would come true ” 25 

Although I am not as able as [the sages of old] I shall do my best 
[for the sutra 28 Thus 6poke the Lcan-skva Hu-thog-thu 7b] There- 
fore I issued the following co mman d to Thob Chin-wan “ Take charge 
of this matter ” 1 

**It eeems to me that hgyur gy \ gshun (book of changes) and lo rgyus ky* 
gshufi (book of history) would be more appropriate translations of I CKmg jgjgf 
and Shu Ching than rtaie ky\ gshufi and lugs ky\ gshuil 

14 1 have never seen an edition of the ProjnSparumU&hrdayasdtra in four 
languages von UhrxEXDOniT (JKChRAS 24 26) mentions an edition in three 
languages (Manchu, Chinese and Tibetan) 

** I am entirely ignorant of the Manchu and Mongol languages, but I have 
examined all the versions of the quadrilingual edition with the kind help of Mr 
B I PankratofT, and we have come to the conclusion that the larger £drarpgama 
must indeed have been translated from Chinese into Manchu, from Manchu into 
Mongol, and from Mongol Into Tibetan 

14 This IB how Professor \ K. Tsclien translates the Chinese sentence fit. ... .35 
(pages 7b-8a) Until I received his advice for which I am greatly obliged, 

1 could not understand either the Chinese phrase or Its Tibetan counterpart 
Professor Tachcn tells me that the emperor Ch'len lung would have never used 
the expression about himself Therefore we must assume that the 

Leaft-«kya Hu thog thu Is the subject of the phrase This same expression occur* 
in the L\ Ch{, and L-egge translates It as follow* ** Although 1 cannot . . count 
myielf a* having attained’ [TJ Cf SItB *>S 20 
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The state teacher Lean skya Hu thog thu, Hphu natu * 7 and some 
others carefully studied [8a] and translated [the sutra] in consultation 
with each other The chapters, having been written down one hy one, 
were submitted to me and I immediately examined them carefully 
Whenever there was the po sibility of a doubt [the correct translation] 
was quickly fixed by advice from the state teacher [8b] Lean skya 
Hu thog thn and [the question] settled 

The translations of the sutra were begun m A.D 17&2 and finished 
in A. D 1763 

Thob Chin wan [9a] requested [me] to support him by the favor of 
composing an introduction to the®e translations / Complying with his 
petition / 1 have written this [introduction] 

The Sheng TVu Chi, like the imperial introduction, holds 

a Gian dar ma’s persecution of Buddhism responsible for the lo^s of the 
larger Suramgama in Tibet, and reports that the Lean skya Hu thog thu 
/ Bol palp rdcKqe / took the qnadrihngual edition back !fijf to Tibet ” 
In connection with this report of the Sheng TTu Chi I may be allowed 
to state the following fsets The lido divicion of the iNarthaug edition 
of the Kanjur belonging to the Harvard Yenchmg Institute contains 
thirty volume®, ,a while the copy of the Narthang edition lately acquired 

11 Thob Chin wafl is called Chuang Ch in wang in the Chinese ver 

Eion of the A D 1763 introduction as well as on p 10b of the imperial intro- 
duction to the Til Chih Man Ban M(ng Jtu Ht\ fan Bo Pi Ta Tsang Ch uon Chou 
(cf Supplementary Volume I of the Bulletin of the Institute of Bistorg and 
Phitologg of tke Academia Smco p ISO) According to the Ch mg Shih Kao 
6 2'»;>) Chuang Ch in wang was a brother of the emperor 
A, ting-cMng and held a number of important government posts during the re gn 
of his nephew Ch len Inng Chuang Ch in wang died in A- D 1707 (Chienlung 
S'* ) The Ch m g Shih Kao (Lleh chuan 78 aO") also reports that Fu uai 
a Alanehu occupied a high position in the War Office during the reign of the 
emperor Chienlung 

I learn from Air Tfng Kao-sfng 55iSj{f? "ho has very kindly looked up the 
CA in; Shih Kao for me that the copv of the work which the National Library 
of Peiping possesses was printed in the ICth year of the Chinese Republic (IS 0 ? ) 

* f In the Sheng U*u Chi 5 ISb we find the following phrase {n 
p£rfnK/o This phrase can undoubtedly be interpreted m several way* but I 
believe that the Interpretation given above is the mo«t plausible one I have 
used the edition which was issued at Aangchoq in the 22nd rear of Taoiuang 
(lS-T) 

"The hTonjur edition catalogued by Csotna Frer fn the second volume of the 
Annole* du Music Cuimet is evidently Identical with the edition belonging to the 
Ilarvard Yencbing Institute The catalogue by Ceom* Feer expresdv states (pipe 
219) that the division SIdo contains th rty volume* 
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by the Peiping National Library has thirty-one Mdo volumes The addi- 
tional volume (numbered KI =: 31) contains nothing but a Tibetan 
version 80 of the larger Suramgama, -which is identical -with the Tibetan 
version of the sutra found in the quadnhngual edition made by order 
of the emperor 

Two copies of the larger Narthang Kanjur dkar-chag (table of con- 
tents) lie before me the Harvard-Yenehmg Institute copy and the copy 
recently acquired by the National Library of Peiping The former does 
not mention the larger Suramgama, but the latter has an insertion (on 
p. 103b), which says that volume 31 [of the Mdo division] contains this 
sutra 81 (cf the two versions of page 103b reproduced below, on plate 
10) Prince Fu-ch'uan, the chief editor of the AD 1700 Kanjur 
edition, reports that in preparing the edition he acted on an order from 
the emperor E f ang-hsi to complement -Ml the Kanjur 32 The emperoi 
Chhen-lung venerated the emperor K'ang-hsi as a model ruler, and 
followed his grandfather’s example whenever possible 

Considering all this, I believe that the Narthang authorities acted 
under the influence, if not by direct command, of the emperor Chhen- 
lung when they complemented their Kanjur by inserting the larger 
Suramgama into the sacred collection 

According to Bukky6kenki/ti { 8, 154, Mr Teramoto has 

published an article on the Tibetan version of the larger SHramgama in the 
3rd volume of tlie same Japanese journal Unfortunately I do not possess the 
3rd volume of the journal, neither is it to be found in the National Library of 
Pexpmg I have lately acquired a red letter xylograph of the Tibetan version of 
the larger Snramgama {volume KI of the Mdo division of the Narthang Kanjur 
is, of course, printed with black letters) The Tibetan version of my xylograph 
seems to be identical with the Tibetan version of the quadnhngual edition Each 
leaf of my xylograph xs marked with a few Chinese characters, and I believe 
that the volume was printed at Peiping The leaves are slightly larger than the 
leaves of the Kanghsi (A. D 1700) Kanjur described by Laufer {Bulletin de 
VAcaditme Impinale des Sciences de St PMersbourg, 1908 p 674) Sly xylograph 
does not contain any indications as to when and where the blocks were cut 
tRorross’ i>ote This red letter xylograph has been presented to the Harvard 
College Library 1 

“The copy of the smaller Narthang (Snar thafi) dkar chay, which belongs to 
the National Library of Peiping, shows a similar insertion In this discussion 
of the Narthang Kanjur I ignore the fact that both editions of it contain the 
fragmentary translations Sakurahc No 902 and No 903 

" When ordering Trince Pu cb'ilan to complement the Kanjur, K'ang bsi 
had probably the three Buddhist works in view, which are missing in the A D 
1 092 Kanjur, but are found in the A D 3700 Kanjur Cl prtges l S of my 
article quoted above (note 3) 
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earliest Chinese Buddhist sutra, 

— — — — — r — — p 1 was certainly copied by many 

hands After the invention of printing there were, consequently, veiy 
many varying editions Besides the variations which were undergone 
at the hands of copyists and printers, there were forgers who since this 
was a highly esteemed sutra, added much to the text to support doctrines 
which they personally maintained Such is the explanation that X would 
give for the Mahay ana and Taoist doctrines which Liang Chh-ch'ao has 
pointed out These are the additions of a later hand, they were not m 
the text as it existed previous to the Six Dynasties 

To mj knowledge there are ten some editions of the Ssu sktk erh 
chang chtng The texts of these editions vary more or less, hut the) can 
be reduced to three classes (1) The Corean, Sung 1uan, and Talace 

* Translated from the Chinese by J R Ware 

1 There are %ery many references for the tradlt on relative to translat ons of 
sOtrns under this emperor lirng hut they can be divided into 3 classes (1) As 
appearing in the J/ou t u which is to be found in chapter 1 of the Hun g 

Sfmg CM 12) as appearing in the Fa JUan Chu Ltn « 

(ch, 13) quotation of the Iftng JT*»<j ng Cht (3) a* appearing fq the 

lit wo Too Lon # (v ift) quotation of the Loo f*i2 J7ua /7u CAbip 

* V Liang Chi-chaos Chin CKu , first collection, ch. 2 p 11 
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THE EDITIONS OF THE SSU SBIS LliH CHANG CH1NQ * 
T'ano Yu\o t'onq lij Jflfl? 

National University op Peking 

Tradition has it that the Ssu sink erh chang ching i9 a 

translation 1 made in the time of the emperor Ming of the Han 
(58 A D -75 AD) and that it is China’s oldest Buddhist sutra. Of 
late, however, students in China and elsewhere have called it a forgery 
J The reasons they give are very numerous, bnt for the present I will quote 
only a reason given by Liang CVi ch r ao *££££? He says that this sutra 
* contains Mahnyana doctrines” and that “its fabricator, being imbued 
with Taoist doctrine, desired to harmonize Buddhist and Taoist thought .” 2 
But, owing to the failure to study the history of the editions of this boot, 
his reasoning must be rejected 

Since this hook was, as I have said, the earliest Chinese Buddhist sutra, 
it preceded the invention of printing and was certainly copied by many 
hands After the invention of printing, there were, consequently, very 
many varying editions Besides the variations which were undergone 
at the hands of copyists and printers, there were forgers who, since this 
was a highly esteemed sutra, added much to the test to support doctrines 
which they personally maintained Such is the explanation that I would 
give for the Mahayana and Taoist doctrines which Liang Ch*i ch f ao has 
pointed out These are the additions of a later hand, they were not in 
the test as it existed previous to the Sis Dynasties 

To my knowledge there are ten some editions of the Ssu shih erh 
chang ching The tests of these editions vary more or less, but they can 
be reduced to three clashes (1) The Corean, Sung, Yuan, and Palace 

• Translated from the Chinese by J K Ware 

* There are very many references for the tradition relative to translations of 

sUtras under this emperor Ming but they can be divided into 3 classes (1) As 
appearing m the ilou t u winch is to be found in chapter 1 of the Bung 

Ming Chi giPjlifS ( 2 ) as appearing in the Fa Tuan Chu Lins 

{ch 13) quotation of the Ming Hsiang Chi Td » t 3 ) as appearing in the 

flstao Too Lun s (v quotation of the Lao tgiWua Bu Chtng 

»V Liang Chi chaos Chin Chu ALifc first collection ch 2 p 11 
147 
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law a man also Buffers ” section anti the Chen Kao has copied it in its 
entirety, but the Sliou sui edition has lost this section Before the 
section, the Corean edition contains a “Pulling of 

hanging pearls” section The Chen Kao has copied the two sections 
as one, but the Sliou sui has left out the Eecond of the two For the 
texts of the “Water returns to the Sea,” “Bub the 

Dirt from the Mirror,” and “ Tanha produces Duhkha” sections 

the Chen Kao and the Corean edition agree, but they vary widely from 
the Sliou sui edition Thus we can conclude that the Corean edition 
represents the old text of the Southern Dynasties and that the Sbou sm 
has suffered changes and additions at the hand of a forger 

The Ssu shth-erh chang ching is a collection drawn from all the sutras, 
consequently its sections are constantly appearing in Pali and Chinese 
Buddhist sutras Our sutra, however, is always comparatively abridged 
If we take a few sections at random and compare them, we shall find that 
the Corean edition is close to the original, whereas the Shou sui has been 
falsified to satisfy some personal idea (1) In the flxtfSLAtifc “Treat 
Others with Courtesy ” section, the Corean edition has the phrase 

hut the Shou sui lacks it completely This section, however, 
appears m Ch 42 of the Samyuliagama ^12 and in sections 1 and 2 
of sutta t of the Samyxittamlaya, both of these sources containing the 
idea of and (2) m the “ Wood m Water Parable ” 

section, the Corean edition writes whereas the 

Shou sui edition reduces it to On the other hand, this section 

appears in ch 43 of the Samyuliagama as (3) In 

the case of the ffifyjtflic “ Take Care not to Look at Women” section, 
the Corean and Shou sui editions again disagree Such a section appears 
m the Mahapanmrvanasuttanta of the Dighamkaya and m the Yu 
hsing Chmq of the Jhtghagama, and if we examine carefully 

the texts of these hooks we shall see that the Corean edition is m reality 
nearest to the original text (4) At the end of the “Lotus Par 

able ” section m the Corean edition, we read P|6 S'- Sfr fP? 'T* which is 

lacking completely in the Shou sm edition On the other hand, ch 43 
of the Samyuliagama contains a statement of this sort m the form of 

StPFif* 

On the basis of these four cases, it seems to me that we can prove 
definitely that the Han translation of the Ssu shth erh chang chtng really 
agreed with the original Indian text At times, however, probably because 
they were translating sutras for the first tune, they had a tendency to 
abridge the complex sentences to he found in the Indian originals of the 
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sutra which we are diseu«mg As lor the Shou sui edition, because the 
original texts were unknown, and the author constantly made wrong 
inference*, we find that time and time again it does not agree with the 
original sense 

The CMn tsung edition of our sutra is preceded by a preface dated 
(= 3312) from the hand of the monk P*u kuang 
This preface states merely that this edition was prepared under 
the previous dynast} , it does not say that the commentary is by the 
Sung emperor The Sung author Chao H«i pien records m his 

CTttm ckai Tu shu Chi Fu Chih that he does not 

know the year and month date of the Ssu shih-erh chang ching with the 
imperial commentary, but ch 45 of the Pa t.su T'ung^chi 
records “In the third year of Then hsi under Chen tsung, (1019) 
the I ching san i sang Fa hu and the others petitioned 

for permission to include in the tnpitaka and distribute the Fit chu Ssu 
shxh erh chang ching Wife and the 1 1 < chu I chao chtng The 

permission was accorded ” The Chtng yu Hsm hsut Fa pao Lu 

Ch 13, mentions a Ss&-shik erh chang ching with imperial 
commentary by Ch§n tsung of the Sung as a work m one chapter, and 
adds “It is also found in the tripitala According to this en 

deuce, not only did Chen tsung prepare a commentary to the Ssu shth 
erh chang ching, but the book itself had at that time already entered the 
tripitaka Furthermore, the Fa tsu T ung Chi mentions that “ In the 
seventh year of (1014) Chen tsung of the Sung requested 

the master Chhmg chu of Fu shih to come to the palace to 
lecture on the Ssu shth erh chang ching and aho at about that time the 
master Cbih yuan ^731] 12 of Ku 'ban Jill! prepared a commentary on 
this sutra in one chapter We thus see that under Chen tsung the men 
studying this sutra were by no means fen 

We can thns prove that at the least the Corean edition still preserves 
our text as it existed under the Six Dynasties and that it agrees very well 
with the original Indian texts On the other hand, the ChSn tsung ed< 
tion, while agreeing on the whole with the Corean edition, still contains 
a few things lacking in the Corean edition, but appearing in the Shou sm 
edition For example, both the Chen tsung and the Shou sm (1) begin 

it Out yuan was one of the very learned monks of the early Sung He lived 
on Mt Eu m the West Lake district of Hang-chon and died in the last year Of 
Chfn tsung s reign 1022 
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editions which, on the whole, nre the same, (2) the edition with a com 
mentary by ChCn tsung of the Sung — the Nan Tsang 

of the Ming 151 was the fir^t to u«e this edition, printing only the text 
proper with its two prefaces and leaving unprinted ChCn tsung’a com- 
mentary ', (3) the edition annotated hy Shon nn & under tlie Sung 
dynasty This last wns the most widely current under the Sung, and, 
consequently, the Ming monks Chth hsti -fVAH, 4 Liao- thing T JU./ and 
Tnop*ei jfttD,® and the Chhng monk II fU fa tth'J T all drew upon 
the text of this edition In addition, in Tno-p'ei’s book, we rend, “The 
Grand Master of \un-chh T'tJlf, a monastery near Ilang-chou, con- 
stantly said *Thc edition to be found in the Tripitaka collection is 
unsatisfactory, one must u c c Shou sui’a edition*” * The name of the 
grand master of Tim-chh was Chu hung he was a Ming dynasty 

monk of learning and great influence, nnd there must have been many 
who believed him 

To put it succinctly, from the beginning of the Ming, the text of the 
Ssu sink t rh chang clung to be found m the Tripitaka collection was the 
text of ChCn tsung’s commentated edition, whereas the one current among 
the people was Shou sui’a edition At the present time, the edition which 
is published by the Chin ling K'o-ching-cVu and which is now 

most widely used in China is Shou sui’e commentated edition 

At present my views may be summarized as follows (1) Shou sui’s 
text is one that has been retouched by a later hand (2) ChSn tsung’s 
edition is not as trustworthy as the Corean edition (3) The Mahayana 
theories appearing in the Shou sui edition arc the invention and addition 

•In 1510 Borne monks headed by Tfc ching reprinted this book from 

the >ian Taang edition of the Ming omitting the original preface but adding a 
preface by their teacher Tao fu of the Wan shou dhyflna monastery 

on Ma an mountain and a colophon by the monk Tao shSn la 1005 

Teh T&hui jRl on the basis of the T0ky5 edition printed the whole book 

In his Euan ku t ang Ts ung shu In 1781 Cli len lung tfL 

ordered it translated into Manchu and later it was ordered translated into 
Tibetan and Mongolian All of these editions have ChCn tsung a edition as their 
basis Cf the colophon to the Bs u T i I(o p, Sau-shx] Crh chang chxng 

and the colophon to the Chih chlln Wang Fu -JTf edition 

of our text 

4 Author of a Ss i-shxh drh chang chtng OJ xeh pq ~f ~ " ^ 

•Author of a Ssu shth (rh chang cl mg Pu Chu jgTfcfi jjr 

• In hiB Ban Chtng Chth nan there is a Bsu-shxh irh chang ching 

T Author of a Bsu thil €rh chang ching Sxt-cl ao P9 

•V Tao peis JLW 
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of Zen monk* Therefore, despite the presence of these theories we 
should not say that the Ssu shth erh chang-ching is not n Han translation 
It is now recognized that the Corean edition is based on the Shu ly 
edition, a tripitaka published early under the Northern Sung, while the 
Shu edition consists of the sutrns generally recognized from T'ang times 
For example, chapter 23 of the Ch'u Hsueh Gh\ quotes our 

sutra “ A monk practises the doctrine like a burdened ox which walks * 
in the deep mud so weary that he dares not look either to the right or 
left” This text is the 

same as that found m the Corean edition, but Shou szu’s edition has 
changed the wording, though the meaning is still the same 
Furthermore, Hsuan ymg's 

Ssu shxh erh chang chmg Fin 1 dating from the early 

C'ang contains the names Shu-chmg and Shu-chhu The 

first of the'e names appears thus in the Corean, the Sung, the Tuan, 
and the palace editions, whereas the Shon sui edition has changed it to 
Yu-chmg As for the name Shu-chhn, I suspect that it us at the 

ba*is of the two characters shen and ch\ found in the phrase 

iSijtlifellq of the four editions just mentioned It is certainly because 
of the obscurity of the expression that the Shou sui edition has 

changed the phrase to Chapter 49 of the Fa Tuan Chu L\n 

(also a work of the early T'ang) quotes the fRfLA. * giving alms to 
laymen ” 11 section of our sutra , and its text agrees with the present 
Corean, Sung, and Yuan editions, but it differs from the Chen tsung and 
the Shou sui edition* Thus we «ee that the Shou sui edition certainly 
does not represent the condition of our text under the T f ang 

TJnder emperor Wu of the Liang tSK?}?, T f ao Hung-ching fSjzS'lc 
prepared a book by the title of Chen Kao iff So which he claimed was 
a collection of the declarations of Taoi«t saints iffA In the Chen 
lling Shou P len IS'&'fSIa of this book, twenty sections have been stolen 
from the Ssu shih erh-chang c/un <7 If now we take the Corean, Sung 
and Shou Sul editions to collate this text, we shall find that each of the 
sections found in the Chen Kao agree with the Corean and Sung editions, 
but differ from the Shou sui edition For example, the Corean and the 
Ch§n tsung editions both have the AlSIilASr "In practising the 

• I hare in erted the character because the sense requires it. 

»*The Ming edition reads fcgUg 

“Since the order of the sect ens in our sfltra Tints from edition to edition 
I give to the gfltra which I hare occasion to quote a name which accords with the 
content of the particular section 
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law a man also suffers” section and the Chert Kao has copied it in its 
entirety, but the Shou aui edition has lost this Fcction Before the 
ffbFlK: section, the Corenn edition contains a "Pulling of 

hanging pearls” section The Chen Kao has copied the two sections 
as one, but the Sliou sui has left out the second of the two For the 
tests of the zKKJtfi "Water returns to the Sea,” "Bub the 

Dirt from the Mirror” and 5§f^k5u “ Tnnlin produces Duhkhn” sections 
the Chen Kao and the Corenn edition agree, but they van widely from 
the Sliou sui edition Thus we can conclude that the Corean edition 
represents the old text of the Southern Dynasties and that the Shou sui 
has suffered changes and additions at the hand of a forger 

The Ssu shth erh chang chtng is a collection drawn from all the sutras, 
consequently its sections arc constantly appearing m Pah and Chinese 
Buddhist sutras Our sutra, however, is always comparatively abridged 
If we take a few sections at random and compare them, we shall find that 
the Corean edition is close to the original, whereas the Shou sui has been 
falsified to satisfy some personal idea (l) In the “ Treat 

Others with Courtesy ” section, the Corean edition has the phrase 

but the Shou sui lacks it completely This section, however, 
appears in Ch 42 of the Samyultagama and m sections 1 and 2 

of sutta, 7 of the Samyuttatnlaya both of these sources containing the 
idea of and (2) in the ?fq£7» " Wood m Water Parable » 

section the Corean edition writes whereas the 

Shou sui edition reduces it to On the other hand, this section 

appears in ch 43 of the SamyuXtGgama ns (3) In 

the case of the “ Take Care not to Look nt Women” section 

the Corean and Shou sm editions again disagree Such a section appears 
m the Mahapannirvanasuitanta of the Dighamkdya and in the Yu 
hsing Chtng xLt%T%% of the Dirghagama and if we examine carefully 
the texts of these books we shall see that the Corean edition is m reality 
nearest to the original text (4) At the end of the " Lotus Par 

able ’ section in the Corean edition we read S’- pK 'T' fT* 1 S which is 
lacking completely in the Shou sui edition On the other hand, ch 43 
of the Samyuktagama contains a statement of this sort in the form of 

On the basis of these four cases it seems to me that we can prove 
definitely that the Han translation of the Ssu shih erh chang chtng really 
agTeed with the original Indian text At times however probably because 
they were translating sutras for the first time, they had a tendency to 
abridge the complex sentences to be found in the Indian originals of the 
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sutra which we are discussing As for the Shou sm edition, because the 
original texts were unknown, and the author constantly made wrong 
inferences, we find that time and time again it does not agree with the 
original sense 

The Ch§n tsnng edition of our sutra is preceded by a preface dated 
(= 1312) from the hand of the monk P f u kuang 
This preface states merely that this edition was prepared under 
the previous dynasty , it does not say that the commentary is by the 
Sung emperor The Sung author Chao Hsi pien records in his 

Chun cha i Tu shu Chi Fa Chih SP0^fl r ?BRJ' : Lr / that he does not 
know the year and month date of the Ssu shih erh chang clung with the 
imperial commentary, hut ch 45 of the Fo tsu Tung chi (ft Kllfct E3 
records "In the third year of Then hsi under Chen tsung, (1019) 
the I clung sari tsang Fa bti and the others petitioned 

for permission to include in the tnpitaha and distribute the Yu chu SsU, 
shih erh chang ching $?££ and the Yu chu I chxao chmg The 

permission was accorded ” The Ching yu Esin hsiti Fa pao Lu 

Ch 13, mentions a Ssu shih erh chang ching with imperial 
commentary by Chen tsung of the Sung as a work m one chapter, and 
adds “It is also found in the tripitaka According to this evi 

dence, not only did Chen tsung prepare a commentarj to the SsU shih 
erh chang ching, but the book itself had at that time already entered the 
tripitaka Furthermore, the Fo tsu T ung Chi mentions that “ In the 
seventh year of tyM-Tf (1014) ChCn tsung of the Sung requested 
the master Chfiing chu*s! Mi of Fu shih to come to the palace to 
lecture on the Ssu shih erh chang chmg and abo at about that time the 
master Club yuan 11 of Ku shan prepared a commentary on 

this sQtra m one chapter We thus see that under Chtn tsung the men 
studying this sutra were by no monos few 

We can thus prove that nt the least the Corean edition still preserves 
our text as it existed under the Six Dynasties and that it agrees very well 
with the original Indian text* On the other hand, the ChCn tsung edi- 
tion, while agreeing on the whole with the Corean edition, still contains 
a few things lacking in the Corean edition, but appearing in the Shou-*m 
edition For example, both the ChCn t«ung and the Shou sui (1) begin 

>*Chih j-Oa« w«» 0,56 of the very learned monha of the early Suhr He Ured 
on Mt Ku in the We*t Lake district of Ilang-chou and died In the last year of 
CMn tsung a relgo 1022 
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with a section on the H Turning of the wheel of the Four Truths 
Doctrine” They both (2) have in addition a section containing the 
words » jJfctSjJf-SE. In mj opinion, such 

utterances ns arc current Zen expressions and all accounts 

of the Tathagata's attainment of enlightenment and turning of the 
wheel of the law disagree with what thc«e two editions have to say 
These same two editions ndd eleven clauses to the last section, and also 
have a section on whereas the Corean edition and the Chen Kao 

mention only 5 In the San hut Clang Httl’S, translated under the 
Northern Liang if? kingdom, there are 3 sections which treat of the 
5 and the 5 spoken of m the Corean edition of our sutra agree 
for the most part with the second of these sections in the San km Clang 
We can see that the original Indian text had in the very first place but 5, 
and the Corean edition, m speaking of only 6, is assuredly based upon if 
It is evident that the 15 additional ones found in the Chen-tsung and 
Shou sui editions are forgeries Among the first 5 in the Ch§n tsung 
edition is one which reads ls This sentence being very 

hard to understand, Chfn tsung felt that the ^ should be changed to 
For this statement the Corean edition reads agree 
mg with the text quoted by the C7ien Kao If we bring to bear this 
sentence from the San hut Ching the meaning 

of the text becomes perfectly clear From this we can have still more 
confidence that the Corean edition represents the original and true text, 
while the text used by Chen tsung was not a true one 

The new ideas that have been added to the Shou sui edition are more 
than those found m the Cli6n tsung, this is the strangest and the most 
remarkable point about the Shou sui edition The most important of 
these additions are as follows (a) There has been added at the beginning 
the section firfst (b) The addition of the section containing 

the words (c) To the 

figfLA section, there has been added the words 

(d) In the 20 J3f section, wheTe the Corean edition has only 5, there have 
been added 15 iff such as etc (e) The original 

words 'aStlo o-fpir^T? ffj&o as represented by the 

Corean edition, have been changed to cf- ^ 

11 Both the Sung- and Yflan editions read the palace edition reads 

14 It is because of this that the Shou Bid edition ha3 changed the text to 

$rj & E 
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(f) The Corean edition’s has been 

changed to (g) At the end of the section there 

had been added clauses such as /L^>£|§|ffcFfJ (h) The end of the 
section has been modified to &f 5 ri!£ifr , (i) Before 

the section, there has been added the 04 1 section containing 

the words ifrj&jJafT* fcJ JT1 tT j!£ (j) Eleven clauses have been added to 
the last section beginning with 

Four of the above section^, a, b, d, and 3 , are also found in the Chen 
tsung edition, but the remaining six are found only in the Shop sni 
Smce we have shown the great antiquity and the great reliability of 
the Corean edition, and since the Chen tsang edition agrees m very many 
places with the Corean and has relatively few additions, it is probable 
that its period is comparatively little later than the Corean’s On the 
• other hand, the Shoa sm has a large number of additions and differs 
greatly from the Corean, probably it is th e last revised edition 
The ten points that I have listed above aU have a Zen flavor and con 
etantly employ Zen technical expressions for example, such llahayana 
ideas as represented by and were all 

locking in the old Ssu shih erh-chang ching 

It is my theory that the great modifications which our sutra has under 
gone are from the hands of Zen writers fn 1913, when the Master of 
the Law Fan ch'eng came to Ho-pei and Shan si looking for old copies 
of Buddhist hooks there was found in the district of Chao Ch'eng )£§££ 
in Shansi 4957 rolls of Buddhist books Upon examination they proved 
to have been published at the instigation of a woman Tshu Fa»ch$n 
during the periods Huang thing and Ta ting A/lt (1141- 
1189) 15 of the Chin tartars This tnpitaka has preserved very many 
previously unknown books M among which is the Pao lin Chuan 
a history of the Pao-lm monastery near Ts f ao Hon Ch*i 
on Shuang fling Shan This is a work done during the Ch§n 

yuan period (785 804) of the Thing by a monk of this same monastery 
named Chih-chu In the tripitaka at Chao-ch eng it should have 

originally contained 9 chapters, but only six have been preserved 1T 

”Y Hhiang Wei hsin a jfi£P££ |j> Chiu Tsang Xiao Yin Shih SIo Kao 
fX Rl A A> Polished by the Chih na Nei HsOeh Tuan Nanking 

1934 _ 

« Many of them have already been published m the Sung Tsang l Chen 

&& 

it (jhuan 1 6 were found in Shansi and recently chuan 6 has been found in 
Japan V TokiWA l>aij6 Ednn-den no KenlyZ'ffifgttSz* 

Tbky5 1934 
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Ohuan 1 contains the Ssu-shxh-erh-chang-ching with two very remarkable 
points in its text: (1) It makes constant use of poetry. For examples, 
the section reads . “ The Buddha said : 

ffiinmimi 

wwmuts 

(2) With the exception of the insertion or omission of a character here 
or there, it agrees almost completely with the Shou-sm edition All of 
the new ideas inserted in the Shou sui edition are also found here. 18 

These new ideas being the kind preached by men of the Zen school, 
the original of the Ssii shth-erh-chang-chuig which is now current mo 
China must be a forgery of an adherent of this school. The monk Chih- 
chu, the author of the Pao-lm Chuan, belonged to the southern school 
of Zen, and the Pao-lm Ckuan, further, is a treasure of rumors and 
forgeries Consequently, it is no exaggeration to say that the man who 
revised the Ssii shih-erh chang-chtng was a monk from the Pao-lm Ssu, 
possibly even Ohih-chu himself. 

As for the section, although the Pali texts Samyuttanikaya 

I 3. 2, VII 1 4, Suttampata 662, and Vhammapada 125 all have similar 
gathas , this section has no place in the Chen Kao Therefore, the original 
Chinese translation certainly had no g&thas Since the predilection for 
gathas was a characteristic of the Zen, it is possible that the poetry in 
the Pao-lm Chuan text is due to this Zen habit of changing prose to 
poetry 

The Lm Ho T f a in Hang-chow has an edition of our sutra which was 
cut m stone* 0 m the 29th jear (1159) of Shao-hsmg^H^, and which 
agrees on the whole with the Shou-sm edition This stone edition was 
written by 42 different officials, each one writing a section We thus 
see that under the early Southern Sung this hook was already recognized 
by the court officials At the end of this stone-cut text there is a colophon 
by Wu I of Hsi-Shu ©33 containing the statement “ First, 

“ The text lacks the character JB^, but I have added it from the text cut in 
stone at the Lm IIo Ta in Hangchow 

“With the exception of the first, all of the ten characteristics of the Shou sui, 
which I have listed aboie, ore to be found in the Pao Iw CAuan edition 
Cf Wano Ch'ang 3E^fi, CAfn £AiA T»'m< Pien ch HO 
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Phia veil Jn& and Chu Fa translated [it] Then, Chili yuan 
explained [it]. lastly, Lo-jen J»fK made a preface [for it]. 

Chih-yuan of Ku shan ®S.|1| was a monk of the T len-t ai sect, but 
he had So been greatly influenced by the Zen He » mentioned m the 
“V v lippftuse the text of the Ssishth-erh ckang chmg which he used 
by the Zen Tb.s colophon stales further 
was prooao y Lao[tztt], and Chuang[tzu] 

7 tt, th noJ “nly M Liang Cbh-ch'ao, on reading the M. 
Accor in 0 » that it was a forgery by men learned m the 

f' h erra Sung dynasty men had already noticed that 

doctrines o£ Taoism but e«n» „ ^ of Ln0 ba ^d Chnang tab. 

it contained P ass ^ ^ gtudied the edltl0 ns of our sutra, they could 

£* s— -- . " 

’ j^alfTam- Therefore, Liang CWdta* susp.aona o£ onr sutra 
on this score cannot be maintained 


11 



NOTES ON THE FAN WANG CHING 

James E Ware 
Harvard University 

The Chinese Buddhist canon contains three texts which, because of the 
similarity of their titles, are often confused The Fan Tung Ching 1 
forming sutra number 21 and ch 14 of the Ch‘ang-a han 
Ching 2 or Ihrghagama, is the equivalent of the well known 

Pali Brakmajalasuttanta 3 The Fan Wang Liu shih erh chien Ching K 
J I! IS is a second equivalent of the same Pali sutta winch 

was translated into Chinese long before the complete Dirghagama The 
third sutra is known briefly as the Fan Wang Ching & but its 
complete title is Fan Wang Ching Lu she na Fo Skuo P'u sa Hsin ti 
Chieh P r m Tt shih 5 which may 

be translated "Of the Fan Wang Ching, part ten where the Buddha 
Vairocana declares the cittabhumi’s and the sila’ s of a Bodhisattva.” 
The content of this last text has nothing whatsoever in common with 
the other two While these and their Pali equivalent are known for 
a list of religious and philosophical news, the last one, on which I 
am presenting here a few notes, belongs to the vtnaya category It is 
known for its list of commandments This text, for which no Sanskrit 

1 In TaishO 1 (No 1), 88 94 The translator here understood the original to 
read something like ‘.Brahmacafa 0 , for he translates the second word of the 
Sanskrit compound by tuny, which signifies "to move’ Cf Nanjio, col 137 

•No 1 in Taish<5 1 Nanjio 645 

* Edited by T W Rirra Davids and J E, Carpenter, The DJghanikSya I, 1 17, 
London 1800, and translated by the former in Sacred Books of the Buddhists 
2 1 65, London 1899 

‘No 21 in TaisM 1, NaNJIO 654 The Brahrxaj&la sixty ttto-vicms-sQtro 

•No 1484 in X«mfc<5 24 997 1010, Nanjio 1087 There are varying descrip 
tlons of the sire of the original composition of which our text ia only a par* 
The preface attributed to S£ng chao {fffpf. KumUrajlva’s contemporary and co- 
worker, says that it contained 120 chOan divided into Cl parts An additional 
preface of unknown provenience changes the 120 to 112 Ming k'uang s com 
mentary (v note 23) speaka of 152 cbtlan in 01 parts These variants are likely 
to be the distortion of an original 120U“-p >• or Tf — h- > "S’ 
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or Pali equivalent has yet been found, was issued in an abbreviated 
edition and translation by De Groot 9 forty-two 3 ears ago. At that time 
it was very popular 1 among the Chinese monks, but today, according to 
an informant at the Buddhist Institute in Nanking, it is held in little 
esteem 

Since the time that De Groot published his translation the study of 
Buddhism has broadened its base by drawing into its purview not only 
the catalogs and historical works contained m the Chinese tnpxtala, 
but also the Tibetan Kanpur and Tanjur which have become available 
in both Europe and America. These additional sources show our test 
in a much different light, and give us reason to doubt that, as we now 
know it, it was translated into Chinese by Kumarajiva in 406 A D 
In fact, the Tibetan * begins by throwing doubt even on the title of our 
•text The Chinese could be reconstructed as Brahma j&la$utra f but the 

• J J 11 De Geoqt, Le Code du MahayS * o en CAine, son influence stir la tie 
Ifonacale et cur le monde lalque, Verhandelingen der KonmkHjLe Ahademie van 
Wetenschappen te Amsterdam, Afdeeting Letterhunde, Deel I No 2 Amsterdam, 
1893 

'Op cif 7 8 "A 1’heure quit eat le Pr&timoksha de 250 articles eat dans 
l’dcole du Dhy5na le code reconn u du clerg£, et les momes lore de leur consecration 
e’engagent solennellement h s’y conformer, et pourtant, deux ou troia jours apris 
la c^monie, lie re^oivent une nouvelle ordination, Jors de laquelle Us promettent 
de vivre gel on lea prescriptions d'un code sp^cialement mah3.yfi.mste condnisant, 
si l’on s’y conforme fidMement, & la digmt6 de Bodhisatwa, tandisque le Pr&timoksha 
no pent Clever qu’h telle d’Artat Cest de ce code que cette 4tude B’occupeTn. ” 

Op c»l 12 13 “ t le fait subsiate que le Stttra du filet de Brahma a 6t4 le code 
le plus important de I’Eglise, et qu’il a exercS une plus grande influence que tout 
autre 4cnt, tant sw lea lalques que sur les religieux Quand 4 nos preuve9, 
nous les tirerons avant tout de faits recueilhs par 1103 recherehes peraonnelles 
dans l’empire du Milieu Nous y avons fait de longs scours dans des monastJres 
buddhistes de premier ordre, dans le but exprda de prendre note de tout ce que 
nous pamendnons 4 voir des observances religiewses et de la vie d mWrieur des 
moines, et de nous en rendre compte zndthcdiquemeQt *’ 

* The Tibetan title is Chos hyi Kpya mo Eafis-rpyas Knam-par snan-mdsod hyxs 
byan-cKub sems dpahi Eerns kyi gnas bgadpa lehu bcu( pa) Cf A Comparative 
Analytical Catalogue of the Kanpur Dimston of the Tibetan Tnpitaka published 
by the Otam University, KySto, 1930, p 35T (No 922) , and A Complete Catalogue 
of the Tibetan Buddhist Canon by H Ui M Suzuki Y Kanakura, and T Toda, 
T6ky5, 1934, p 50 (No 256) It might be noticed that while the first chapter 
of the Chinese treats of the cittabhdmi’a and the second chapter of the fita’s, the 
title of the Tibetan which contains only the section on the fita’ s, has retained 
the cittaBhilnu and omitted the word dila 
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Kumarajiva’s translations, ana it is the Li Tat San-pao Chi 1 * which 
first mentions it as a work of Kumarajiva’s xn two chuan and at the 
same time attributes to him the P'u sa Ckteh Pen in one chuan The 
present Chinese inptiaka contains two P'u-sa Chteh Pen, 1 * one trans 
lated by T%i mo-ch f an, and the other the work of Hsoan tsang Since 
they are both attributed to a ATaitreya, 1 * it is probable that they are two 
translations of the same work If there were a P*tt sa Ckteh Pen by 
Kumarajiva, one would expect it to hare survived for his translations 
have always enjoyed a high renown It is my belief that the second 
chapter of the present Pan Wang Ching maybe that work of Kumarajiva’s 

Any present day-translator of our text is, after the first few columns, 
very much embarrassed 1T to find a meaning m the remaining portion 
of the first chapter Pour groups ,s of ten stages along the road to saint- 
• hood are clearly mentioned, hut, while some of the forty qualifications 
are found elsewhere, as groups they are unique to this text Once these 
four are mentioned, it is clear that the remainder of the chapter is given 
to an analysis of the forty items which make up the four groups but 
this analysis has proved sufficiently incomprehensible both for De Groot 
and for the present writer to render a translation impossible It may 
be that it is just this incomprehensibility of the Srst chapter that caused 

m p 78A At the same time it would seem to be quoting the preface to our 
text by S6ng-chao 

“Noa 1500 and 1501 in TetsM 24 Tan mo-chan was contemporary with 
Kumaraj va cf TP 30 133 note 4 Hsiian tsang is the famous Tang 

dynasty pilgrim 

M No 1500 reads Tz*a Shih Pu sa and no 1501 reads Milo Pu sa 

m&sm 

” After many hours spent with the late Professor J H Woods during the 
summer of 1934 in an attempt to translate this first half of the text the present 
writer was forced to join the ranks of the usually undaunted De Gboot op ctt 
22 23 Id Vient dans le Sutra une longue e£ne de commentaires aur chacun 
dea quarante po nts qui composent la voie du salut et 1 auteur a enfonce contiauelle 
ment dans nn monde d abstractions exprnn^es en tin langage si diseapSr&ment 
obscur qml eat tout an plus possible de ae rendre compte trbs en gros de la 
marche de la pens4e et qu il fatit renoncer i. donner une traduct on exacte du 
tout. Dea quarante commenta res explieai fs passeut dans 1 Eghse pour dea 
adjunction faitea au EOtra par quelquun d autre que 1 auteur et posWrieures A 
Ini Aussi plus eurs des me lleures Editions dSclarent-elles ouvertement qu lls ne 
font pas partie inWgrante du code Passons A la seecnde partie de notre 

SUtra 

»• V Da Gsoot op cst 17 19 
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Fa chmg ( ca 59f) m his Chung Chmg Mulu i9 io list our text as 
doubtful t\hile remarking that most of the older catalogs do the same 
In addition, it might be noted as significant that Hui 1m (817) m lus 
1 cfc'tcft Chmg Ytn 1 30 comments upon onlj the second chapter and 
remarks that there are no notes for the first chapter 

That our text has existed in its present form since the Sui dynasty 
is proved not onlj by the above reference from the Lx Tat San pao Cht 
but also from a commentary compiled by Chili i and Kuan ting 11 It 
is notable, however, tbnt although these commentators knew the first 
chapter of our text their detailed notes are gi\en only for the second 
chapter To this same category belong also the commentaries by I*chi ** 
and Ming k*uang ,s With the exception of the Fan tvang chmg Ku-cht 
Cht by T ai hsien J4 the five other commentaries * s dating from the T'ang 

f 

11 5 TaxshO G5 140A, I have not found any additional 

information regarding Fa-ching 
10 cb 45 Tauhc 54 C07AB 

“ iS'Sl and ffgjff, Fan TFanp P'u sa Chxeh Chxng I Bn ££ 
in two ch Chih i is the reputed founder of the Tientai school of 

Buddhism better known to us under the name Tendai His biography is in the 
Bsil Kao E2n9 Chuan 17 Taisho 60 604A 5Q8A his dates 531 598 

Kuan ting s biography is in the H«C Kao Bing Ohuan 10 TafsJn5 50 G84A 685C 
The commentary is published in the Bsil Ta T$ang (Kydto) I 59 3 

** Fan TFansr Chxng fiu fa three ch I chi is a Korean monk 

of the Ham lo j|ff kingdom but I have been unable to find any biography 
for him His commentary is publ shed in the Hsi 1 Ta Tsang I 60 1 
** RElSjf Fan IVanff P'u sa Chxeh Chxng Bn Shan Fu 
m three ch I have found no dates for this author but the Fo Tsu T unp Ch* 
Taxshc 49 202A mentions him. as associated with Kuan ting 

(v note 21) The commentary is in Bsil Ta Tsang I SO 3 
** (or ^c) in ch Tai hsien or Ta hsien both 

forms are found was a Korean monk of the Hsm lo penod He is mentioned at 
the end of the San Kuo I Shth 4 Ttixshd 49 1009C where an event 

in his life is dated 753 The commentary is No 1815 in TaisftG 40 and is also 
found in Bsu Ta Tsang 1 60 3 

“(1) Fa hsien s Fan T Vang Chxng P’u sa Ohieh Bu 
m four ch of wh ch only the first is preserved and published m Bsil Ta Tsang 
I 60 3 I have found no further information regarding Fa h 9 ien 

(2) Chuan aos Fan T Vang Chxng Chx m two chUan 

published in Bsil Ta Tsang 1 59 5 No further information on Ch uan ao 

(3) Fatsang’s Fan Wang Chxng P'u sa Chxeh Pin Em fLMi 

in six ch It is published as No 1813 in TaxsK6 40 and also m 
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dynasty restrict their notes to the second chapter Is it possible that 
they too found the first chapter incomprehensible ? It is not until the 
Hing dynasty and later and in Japan that we find a senes of com- 
mentaries which attempt to explain the text as a whole 
Without claiming to haTe proved his point at all, the present writer 
would suggest as a working hypothesis that the second chapter of our 
text, beginning on p 1004 B u of the Taisho edition, is the P'u sa Chieh 
Pen of Kumarajiva, whereas the first chapter is a text of unknown j>ro- 
vemence which was attached to the work of the famons translator A 
similar explanation has al=o been offered by Chib shing 38 author 
of the K at yuan Shift chiao Lu (730) in ch 4, Taisho 

55 513B, of his catalog, where he states his suspicion that the P'u sa 
Chieh Pen is to be identified with the second chapter of the Fan TPemy 
Ching, and shows thereby that the P'u sa Chieh Pen was no longer cur- 
rent under that title in the eighth century 


JT»>i To T*an <7 I 50 1 According to bis biography in the Sung Kao Stng Chuan 
h - ® 6 » ra « Al5 50 732A, the author flourished ca 700 
(4J Cfni-cfiou » Fan Wang CAing Sv (or ( ft], is Sre ch, 

ol which only the second and fourth are preserved It is published in EsH Ta 
Tsang I 00 2 The author is said to have been born in 679, but I have found 
no further information regarding him 

(5) Sh&iff ehuang s Fan Wang Ching I*u sa Chieh Pin Shu Chi , $£ 

in * 0Ur c h It 13 published in HeS To Ttang I 60 2 
I have no further information on the author 

«« Chih sh^nghas a short biography in Sung Kao Sing Chuan 6 Tauhe SO 733C. 
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Immediately outside the prosperous Tun huang oasis, With its fertile 
land imbedded in a rich verdure of trees along roads and irrigation 
channels, the desert begins The road soon enters an absolutely barren 
gravel sai bordered on the south by mountains Not far from Tun huang 
is a low range of Nanshan foothills On their slopes enormous sand 
dunes tower, sometimes so high that the hills are entirely covered up by 
the masses of sand In the gravel sai the Tangho River cuts a canon 
about 20 meters deep which is hidden from view until one reaches within 
a few meters of the perpendicular sides It is in the sides of this canon, 
not far north of the place where the Tanglio River cuts through the 
foothills that the new caves have been excavated The place is marked 
by a suburga (a religious mound) standing on the gravel sai at the side 
of one of the main roads running from Tun huang to the rich pasture 
grounds at the northern foot of the Nanshan and to the land of the 1 
Dede Mongols which begins south of the first of the high mountain 
ranges 

Trom the gravel sat near the suburga a steep road leads down to the 
present bed of the Tangho River which here flows roughly from east to 
west On the left side of the river, about 6 meters above the bottom of 
the canon and about 10 meters below the sat, the temple is seen as a 
single row of caves in the perpendicular wall of coarse conglomerate To 
the left of the part seen in the figure lie a couple of caves, evidently 
once cells in which the monks of the T'ang dynasty lived, now occupied 
by the present keepers, two Taoist priests with their only domestic animal, 
a cat A very small patch of land m the river bed is cultivated and pro- 
vides the priests with some vegetables 

The westernmost of the true temple caves is the most complete one 
In its present state it consists of a hall, wide open towards the river and 
with doorways into one interior and one side room The next two (and 
probably also the third) caves towards the east have a massive central 
pillar surrounded by a narrow passage with richly decorated walfe Each 
of these caves thus has (at least at present) two openings m the direction 
of the river So far, it is possible to pass from one cave to another, but 
the rather primitive passages forming narrow shelves on the conglomerate 
wall deterred me from nn attempt to Teach all of them Of those which 
I visited I made a rough sketch (fig 2) to make it possible to locate my 
photographs of the wall paintings I did not have tune to take any 
measurements of the caves 

The caves further towards the cast can be reached only one b) one by 
means of a ladder The cave with the moat beautiful and the best pro- 
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served paintings lies at the eastern end of the complex (fig 3) It as, at 
least at present, one single square room, the outer (southern) wall of 
which is only partly preserved In the back wall there is a Tece*s with 
the remains of a richly painted idol Great portions of thi 3 idol, to- 
gether with fragments of the painted plastering of the roof, are piled op 
aronnd the walls as a low bench for small clay incense burners The 
rooms are carefully cut with walls at nght angles and a vaulted ceiling, 
evidently after the pattern of the halls of common temples but on a 
rather small scale The rough conglomerate surface of the walls and the 
ceilings is plastered with clay mixed with chopped straw, thi3 plaster 
being white-washed and decorated with figures in various colours The 
paintings evidently were made at different times In some places where 
the colour bad peeled off a second layer of figures was uncovered and I 
had the impression that the older paintings were more carefully executed 
and that thev had been replaced, when they started to obliterate by 
later ones in a rather rough style My photographs will give a fairly 
good idea of the paintings, but being no expert, I am not able to enter 
further into the question of motifs and styles 

Manuscripts have evidently not been found m these cave* A few 
objects of a character unknown to me are said to have been recovered 
and delivered to the 1 amen in Tun huang bnt the mayors have recently 
changed very often and I could not get any information from the officials 
who were appointed in the spring of 1931 My time did not allow me 
to try a reconstruction of the original plan of the temple, but it is clear 
already from my figures that a great part of the original establishment 
must have been removed by erosion, as erideutly only the back wall of 
some of the cares is preferred Uso the largest one of the caves m fg 
2 has probably had a somewhat wider extension towards the south 
This description will I hope, in spite of it3 deficiencies draw attention 
to these newly discovered caves It is possible that they soon wffl dis 
appear The mer is undermining the precipice and threatens their 
existence And before Aatcre has done its work Man will hare done 
his best to eradicate the paintings — thev will be blackened by iocen«r 
thev will be worn bv the stiff broom which I saw one of the priests use 
to du«t them and even the paintings will not be safe from the red paper 
slips which the Chinese paste on the walls at New kear Already there 
lire uglv looking traces of such treatment. According to Sir Aarrl Stem 
the work of mooring the plaster with its decoration is a rerr difficult 
task when the substrate is a rough conglomerate surface Thus t! ere is 
rrrr little hope that somrthirg will be done to bring t v e pantmge to 
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safety What I have said here about the new temple and its future fate 
is at least, to a certain extent, applicable to the far more beautiful Tung 
Chben Fo Tung as is seen from the following extract from Stein’s Inner- 
most Asm (p 360) 

Here, too, some fifty shrines in the upper rows which formerly could ho 
reached only by means of nckety wooden ladders or still more nckety galleries 
had been rendered easily accessible by the simple but destructive expedient 
of cutting passages from one cave shrine to another right through the rock 
wall separating them Mural paintings m the way of the opening on either 
side had been ruthlessly destroyed in the pmcess 


Explanation op IiarrREs 

Fig 1 Map of the Tun huang region showrog the position of the cave 5 - 
temples After Stem 

Fia 2 Approximate plan of two of the caves 

Fig 3 Approximate plan of a cave to the left The ceiling is indicated 
by interrupted lines 

Fig 4 At a m fig 3 

Fig 5 At 6 m fig 2 

Fig 6 At d m fig 2 (the niche m the central pillar and a part of the 
back wall) 

Fig 7 At c in fig 2 



Fig 3 
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the efforts of Professors Kurakichi Shiratori and Paul Pelliot * that the 
following equivalences have been established between Chinese transcrip- 
tions and reconstructed T'o-pa titles * 

1. K'o sun ^TI? , KD 414, 833: h'a-sitsn — “title of the T‘o pa Em- 
press,” G 57. Tk. *qasun~qatun < qayatun — “wife of the sovereign 


lines as follows 


Ch’i ffn 


Fiku [TCJH 

Shou tien -j||5Q 



X 


Shu-chi n5ng . Wu wan 

d. 279, succeeded by his | 

cousm I 


T'ui chin 


Ssil fu-chien ©$£{£[£, d 394 


Wu ku, d 399 Li lu kru, d 402 Nu t'an, d 414 

MW P?® 

YQan Ho 


Li J w ei pf;^, 177 277 

Shi mo-han d 277 

Fu^, d 295 

tiia&#, d 321 

Slnh l-chien d. 3761 

(Shih chun fjgff) 

Suei d 409 

Saa g^, d 423 

T'ao^, d 452 


The reader might be surprised that Shih chun is designated as the father 

of Kuei The author has been forced however, to accept this conclusion and will 
sometime undertake to demonstrate this correction of the TVei S\u 

1 Smeatori KuraLlcU, fiber die Sprach der Hiungnu un d der Tunghn Stamme, 
Bulletin (/rre*tna) de I Academic Impcnale dm Sciences 1902, 10I 17 2 pp. 
015 018 henceforth quoted as Isv , fiber die Sprache des Tung hu \olks (Pt M 
and VII), Shtgoku Zasshi 22 11 and 12 pp 1 24 and 1 27, quoted as 

SZ Peluot’s occasional observations are scattered in numerous brief notes in 
JA and TP as indicated in the text of this article. 



the language of the T‘0-PA WEI • 

Petek A. Boodbeeo 
Unfixes tty of Caufoknia 

In the second decade of the third century A D , a wntoyjrhich 
proved to he so eventful in the history of China, 

m , having triumphed over his chief rivals north of the Yangtse was 
f 6 r . .. ‘‘Problem of the Frontier" and to the 

turning his attention to the great UroDiem o 

, 7, , , * nu.npce communications with Central Asia, there 

re-estabhshme t h of Shansi a little tnbe of nomads who 

appeared m the northern i ^indelible stamp on the life of the Middle 
were predestined to ea to come Their fame was to spread 

Kingdom in the to ocean, and they were to bestow 

through the entire continent from ocean w ^ 

upon China one of her r ^£."^ tjccd by the Chinese (so far as we 
Their advent pas- EO urces) in the midst of the manifold 

can judge from ^, g and hl5 successor's chancellery in deal- 

problems that confronted T ^ ^ ^ ^ between ChinA and 

ing with the complex "V «4i,°aud Wu huan j>,® nomadic or 
the Hsmng nu then regent of the Hsmng nu by the grace 

gamzations Chhi p « reporte d t0 Y eh 15, the Chinese capital, 

of Ts'ao, must have, ’ bls northern frontier by the new- 

ahout the pressure exercised up 

comers 1 

. rat ,ful letter* followed by Romin numeral. i c dI Mte 
•Abbreviation* , Hutorie* (the 1£>02 reprint of the Chienlung 1733 

the Twenty Four Dynasty * Dd eh »P tor referred to xlz. 

£g 

E-Uh«» Ehu * -n-.-lur. L — £]f*F, 0 ~P n /? AlA 41.* . 

CTu C L^^KD-B o/ 

2 r_z?n* ra«J title, tt— ■ Turki.h, co-J!orp,|, fta^_M*acia 

Japanese pht. — P 0 * 1 m 

tk. mo— “turco-moueol 1|atoB cbM|! W K 27, l b), 

>0 53 1 b, b.ography f ti, e early ela.he. between the T*o-p. 

served for u* the .^trj baek to Fan Hu W £ 

Hilung nu. Ch «n£ the repent to .top the JnroaAi 0 f the Tv— 

brother of Ch *0 P*i f " “* rl *, n er tether - 1 th hi. fire *», tie 

hut -a» defeated and taken P 

16 . 
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These imadcra, knou n as T'o-pa formed at first part of the great 
Hsien pi confederacy under Thin shth hum in the second half 

of the second century, and possibly entered into the loose union of tribes 
created about 22S by the llsien pi chieftain K f o pi ntng They 

emerge as a distinct political entity under the " First Progenitor” (Shih- 
tsu ^fen'll) of the future emperors of Wei, T ( o pa Li wei Ti 

248 Li wei, heretofore subject to the Ho lu hui horde, murdcra 

its chiefs and became the supreme head of a nomadic organization num 
bering “ over 200,000 bowmen ” (Jl, lb) Ten jears later, he establishei 
himself on the Chinese frontier and entered into close relations with tin 
Ts f no Wei Empire l\e shall find the T'o-pa m the welter of the grea 
movement of the "Barbarians” which caused the "Pall of the Chinesi 
Empire ” half a centurj later, and see them achieve supremacy over tin 
entire North of China by 450 A D 

It must have been prior to the rise of Li wci that a group of T'o pa, 
known m Chinese history as the T'u fa 3^52, led by Li wei's elder 
brother Ph ku detached itself from the mam body and, skirting 

the western bend of the Yellow River, proceeded soutlvwestwaTd into 
Kansu, where they founded a kingdom of their own, the Southern Liang 
, which flourished from 397 to 414 and was destroyed by the Western 
Ch'in J 99, E 12G, and Shth hu Kuo Ch'un ch'tu 

ch 88, in their account of the ancestry of the T‘u fa kings, do not men 
tion the blood relationship uniting them with the T‘o pa, but from J 41 
(biography of Yuan Ho , cf t nfra § 20) and the brief genealogy of 
the Yuan W family preserved in 2P 75 A, we know that this relationship 
was recognized by the T‘o pa Wei rulers 2 * 

Who were, then, these T f o pa or T # u fa and what wa8 the “ barbarian 
tongue ” which resounded in their tents before they established them- 
selves as rulers of China and exchanged it for the genteel Suutic mono- 
syllables? Before attempting to reconstruct and analyze their name, the 
author would think wise to pass in review the fragmentary vocabulary 
material of T‘o pa which has been preserved to us in the Chinese sources 

Our knowledge of the T f o pa language is chiefly derived from titles 
and proper names that can be culled from the Wet Shu and from two of 
the histones of Southern Chinese dynasties, primarily F 95 and G 57 
Proper names have not heretofore been studied, while it is mainly through 

1 KD 967 883 460 d fin d Jab g v>a\ < tno *dalda^a\ — secret hidden T Cf 
the Btory of h,a hirth and childhood San Kuo Ch\h 30 

“ The genealogy of the two branches of the T O pa presents itself on general 
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the efforts of Professors Kurakichi Shiraton and Paul Pelliot 1 that the 
following equivalences have been established between Chinese transcrip- 
tions and reconstructed T'o-pa titles*. 

1. K'o-sun , KD 414, 833 Va suan — “ title of the T‘o pa Em- 
press/’ G 57. Tk. *qasun~qatun < qayatun — “ wife of the sovereign 


lines as follows Ch'i f£n pti& 


P‘i ku JJCJS. 

Bhou tien 



Shu-chi n£ng Wu wan 

d 279, succeeded by his I 

cousin 


T'mchm #g/f 


Ssd fu-chien d 304 


Wu ku, d 399 Lilulcu.d 402 Nu t'an d 414 


Litei jjgfr, 177 277 

Sha mo han d 277 

Fu d 295 

Yaifig^?, d 321 

Shih l chien d. 370 ! 

(Shih chQn 5^^) 

KucI J£, <L 409 

SiQ g%, <L 423 

T'aojg, d 452 


YOan Ho 

JFK 


The reader might be surprised that Shih-chOn i s designated as the father 

of Kuef The author has been forced however, to accept this conclusion and will 
sometime undertake to demonstrate this correction of the IVei Bhu 

* SnntATORl Kurakichl, fiber die Sprach der Hiungnu nnd der Tunghn SUmmr, 
Bulletin (/rtfesfua) dr l Academic fmpenate dm Sciences 1002, vol 17 2, pp 
015 018 henceforth quoted as I:v , Cber die Sprache des Tung hu \oll* (pt \ I 
and \II), SMgaku Zanshi 22 11 and 12, pp 1 24 and 1 27, quoted as 

ST I’elltot’s occasional observation* are scattered In numerous brief notes la 
JA and TT, as Indicated In the teit of this article 
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(khan) which is found in T c u chneh Turkish as Vo ho tun KD 

342, 1143 Va-ya tuan < qayatun (L50, la), and in. Tfii yu him as Vo tsun 
Rl#, KD 1112 k*a tsuan (t&id ), cf K Shiratoei, Izv, 15, 18, and 
SZ , 22 5, 75 84, also P Pelliot, JA 1930, 260 fun, sun, tsun 
may be a feminine suffix which re appears in Hsien pi a ma tun 
KD 1,593 ’a mua tuan < *aj8ayafuft ? — “mother” (L 11, 2a, cf 0 57), 
cf T f u yu hun mo ho , KD 638 mdl, muo g yd < *(a)baya — 
“ father ” This suffix possibly corresponds to the mongol feminine suffixes 
Iun, tani, tai * 

2 E o po chen KD 764, 1194 k‘a b'al i'sien < tk qapayan 

— -“door keeper,” ibid , Izv , 17, SZ 22 12, 20, Pelliot, JA 1925, I, 
255 The initial sonant of h‘aL offers no difficulty as we have the 
same title appearing in P 95 as the name of the T‘o pa prince Tu ^ 
son of T'o pa T ao, m the form with W KD 50 pal for 6'ak 

3 Gh‘i-wan chen KD 332, 1295 Vwt mx w vn tsxHn < mo 

kalmarcin — “interpreter,” ibid , Izv , loc at , SZ 17 19, Pelliot, loc 
at The Turkish form of the same word (with initial t for k ) 
*ftlmac(t)> germ Dolmetscher, russ tolmac, may underlie the nickname 
of the ancestor of the Ho lien Hsia Hsiung nu, T leh fu -Tfieh fa 

(KD 991 iiet, 47, 16 ynuH, Liu Hu %\$t, who was 

according to J 95, the son of a Hu $1 father and a Hsien pi mother 
(and, therefore, bilingual and able to interpret both languages?) 

4, Pt U chen IfcfSiR, KD 714, 981 pj* (or b‘ji) t»l istln < tk mo 
bitalecm or *pitalcin — “scribe,” ibid , Izv , 16, SZ 11 14, Pelliot, 
254 255 This word calls for no observations, outside of those made by 
Pelliot, while a whole monograph would he required to determine the 
origin (Chinese or Indo European?) of tk *bxtig — “writing”* 

5 Hsien chen A£JR t KD 148 yam (<yom) t£\?n < tk yamcin > russ 
yam££ik — “rider of the post,” t5wf , Izi , 7, S7 21 24, Pelliot, TP 
1930, 192 195, B Vladimirtsoy, Zametki k drevnc tyurkskim 
Do Uady Atademn iVauL 1920 , 290 294 

* On which cf Pixiuot TP 1032 60 51 also D \ lad i mists ov Traces du genre 
grammatical dans la langue mongole ( in Russian) , DoUady Akadtmu \aufc 1023 
31 34 

• If one presuppose that the chief of the Kirphlr was the proud posseasor of a 

“secretariat one could see In the obscure ml U-ektt KDfllT 800 1212 

tni/r r(et flic of 2P 21TB tleslguatln;: the large tent of tie KlrghU ruler a 
variant transcription of It is through a strange lapsus that Father 

Hyacinth In hl» fotroaU- sec rfr»« J t ™ 445 identifies this terra with Ik 

rsttjtd < sr sai/id-" rnovjur " 
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6 Ton In IhlsL , KD 1015, 579 d luo — * to become loyal ” ( §g£|| ) 
< tk. mo torn — " law/* “ right,” O 68, 1 a, Izv , 18, SZ 7 8 The same 
word is found m Ton In t‘u ELlSJfe,, KD 498 d au iuo t uat (with the 
final t quiescent) < *torutu 9 , the cognomen of Yu wen Chap 

prince of the Northern Chou, L13, 1 a 

Several other identifications proposed by Shiratori are tempting, but 
not conclusive, attention to some of them will be called when occasion 
demands As to the following list of T f o-pa words most of them have 
been discussed by the writer before, • they include, besides words ident: 
liable through Chinese translations, many terms the meaning of which 
has been established through phonetic equivalences or their occurrence 
in “ etymological ” contexts 

7 The T‘o-pa prince Jen prince of Yung-ch'ang tJC.II (J 17) is 

‘tailed in F 95 K tt ;en chen KD 431, 930 k uo niiZn fsiln Here 

again a prince oi the blood is hearing a title of a dignitary Altbou 0 h 
there is no due as to the meaning of the T o-pa word the almost perfect 
phonetic equivalence makes it clear that we have here the tureo-mongol 
term qoy\ncin~qonmctn — ‘ sheep herdsman ” Chinese initial 712 tran 
scribing equally well “altaic ” yt or «t The root of this word qoy\n~ 
qontn — sheep ” appears transcribed by the same Chinese characters as 
the personal name of the Hsiung nu regent of the T'o-pa kingdom from 
376 to 383, Liu K‘u jen 1 

8 The mo term aqan — ‘ elder brother,” which is registered m the 

Tu yu hun language (cf Pelliot, TP 1920 21, 329) doubtless under 
lies the T o-pa title a kan , KD 396 a lan < *aqan attested chiefly 
in the combination net a lan — 1 aqan of the interior ’ Cf J 15, 

biography of T o-pa Tsun who bore that title, and 2 P 71 B 15 a 
where it is mentioned as a position held under the Wei by \u wen Hsi 

9 K'o-han PlfF, X- a lan < qayan Although the title c Khan * is not 

mentioned ra the texts as the one borne by the early T o-pa rulers we 
are justified m assuming that this was the case for the following reasons 
in 310 T o-pa I la ffitct is given m addition to the title o[ dale ot Tat 
ft, that of great shan yu which in Chinese texts of the period 13 

a ** learned” archaic equivalent of qaya n the TVpa Empress as we have 

• In Sino-AIloMM Series 1 I\ (privately m meogrsphed) 

T Another Liu K u jfn 5* mentioned In J 20 biography of Wei ChOan 

JfJjff, as one of eight high odcUls of the Wei and the Mine element enter* 
into the name of a Juan juan chieftain, appearing on the ame page 
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Been, boxe the corresponding feminine title qayatun In the famous song 
of Mu lan , which was undoubtedly composed in the North during 
the time of T‘o pa domination, the Emperor is referred to as l'o-han 
The title, made famous by the Orkhon Turks, was probably derived by 
them from the Juan-jjuan, who, in turn, must have borrowed it cither 
from the T f o pa or the Mu jung 

10 Most of the T e o pa princes of the blood mentioned m F 95 and 
G 57 are referred to as Ok\h-ch\n itth (or ), KD 1220, 389 
g'ljn This is obviously the equivalent of t‘e chin , KD 811: d'&lc- 
g r ian, which transcribes regularly m T c ang texts the Orkhon Turkish 
tigm, tagm > mo ct^tn — “ prince ” 

11 Chxh chen CfT-ift-, d'wk-tsitn — “ chief officers of the interior ” ^ 
iyti , G 57 In Izv , 16, SitinATOKi suggests tk to — “ interior,” basing^ 
himself on the modern pronunciation of chih CIlj in SZ 9-10, the no more 
acceptable ma dolo — “lining” and other tungus forms In order to 
understand the T‘o pa term, one must compare it with the parallel title 
of the “ chief officers of the exterior,” which was, according to the same 
Chinese source 

12 Wu ai-chen KD 1288, 1306 • hxo-'at Uy&n < *Vatctn or 

♦'uydictn Shiraton unwarrantedly alters wu fa into ntao H, KD 662 
heUf and adduces again Tungus forms {op cit 10 11) The Chinese 
terms net ft and taat ^ mean also “ agnatus ” and “ cognatus/’ respec- 
tively, and it is doubtless in those meanings that we must take the above 
two expressions *Tagcm a must, thus, in all probability be connected 
with the tk root of § 10, found in Orkhon Turkish tag — “ Geschlecht,” 
while *’uyaicin is derived from tk uq—“ id a synonym of tk mo uruq 
“ family relations on the mother's or wife’s Bide ” We have further Bub 
etantiation of this etymology in a passage in J 113, 1 a, where it is stated 
that in the early T r o pa organization various clans not directly related 
to the T‘o-pa but who joined their confederacy were collectively called 
IVu wan f’j’jL, KD 1293 ’uo-yuan The two chiefs appointed over such 
lVu turn must undoubtedly be the officials termed •’uoyaictn 

13 14 In its description of the Wei army during the campaign of 495, 

G 57, 3 a, speaking of the retinue of T'o-pa Hung and the enormous 
chariot m which he traveled, says that the chariot was surrounded by 
“lances of the ho la chen and yak tailed standards 
of the to po chen ” KD 73, 509 yd( yield U3 a T‘o pa form 

•atladin, while KD 1006, 685 tab’nXMiSn gives *talaqctn *A tlactri is 

*Cf the proper name ( (fWn 05! < occurring in L 17, 2* 
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beaming of the fifth century occupied the post of governor of Yu chou 
end died in the seventh month of 40G (J 28 and J 2) Mu Ch'ung was 
one of the trustiest supporters of T'o pa Kuei and, at the time of the 
establishment of the Wei Empire, received the title of shih chung fiflU 
and was appointed i'ai wet It is possible that the name or title 

which is given him by the Southern Chinese history, So tu chen 
KD 818, 1128 sal dal (or d uo g ) isiSn < *saqdaqctn or *saqducin con 
tains the tk root *saq — “ bewahren,” mo salt—*' to guard,” and means 
« guardsman ” (possibly “ commander of the guard,” t e t'ai we t) 

The same root might underlie So lan < *saqan which is given in 
Q 57 2 b as the name of the capital of the T o pa *Saqan could indeed 
mean “ watch,” “ guarded place ” (cf tk saqla—“ dwelling ”), although 
it is also possible that it is simply a variant form of Sang kan 
KD 769 299 sang lan, the region of the Sang kan river in Shansi/ 
where the T'o pa ordo was then situated 

*Saqdaq can, on the other hand, be connected with mo sayadaq , tk 
sadaq —' “ quiver ” > russ saidal—‘ ( quiver ” Mu Ch'ung may thus have 
borne the title of *sayadaqcin, an old Turco mongol term for the later 
mo gorci — " quiver bearer ” 

17 P u ta chen HD 760, 952 p t al dai isien — title of the 

« officer m charge of (the ruler’s) clothes,” , G 57, SZ 22 12, 

14 15, where rather unsatisfactory mongol and tungus parallels meaning 
« to cover ” are offered In the light of the above etymology of hu lo chen, 
it would be tempting to identify in p u ta chen the officer in charge of 
one of the most important pieces of turco mongol apparel, the boghtaq, 
a head dress the wearing of which was not m ancient times exclusively 
limited to women The initial surd of p'u would then present the same 
problem as the initial of pi it m § 4 The history of the term boghtaq 
< tk boqtaq~boqta’ would require a special study (cf Pelliot, JA 1925, 
I 222) It is most probably of Chinese origin 
7 18 Che hw chen HD 1185, 456 (sial-yuat thin, G 57, ® 

•fe£B§£f$A , which Shiraton translates (Izv , 16) “ ein Mann welcher 
um des Herrn willen den Gruss erwidert ” It seems to me that tz u 
should be taken here rather in the judicial sense of “ pleas and accusations ” 
The To-pa term could then represent *jilyuaicxn < mo jtluya(duq)a 
— ** admimstrator ” < tk mo jtluya~ jiluyu — “ reins ” , possibly, although 
the vocalization of the T'o pa term speaks against it mo jaryaci — 
“ bailiff ” or jaryuct — “judge” 

19 A chen F»1J3- , ’a ihSn — a title entering into the designation of a 
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part of the T £ o-pa palace, the a-chen kitchen $1 , G 57. Shiraton is in- 
clined (SZ 22 12, 15 16) to interpret eMas being a mistake for fu Ff}» 
KH 44 frttt, which appears m the title fu chen FffM-, equated by him 
with tk. mo *bayurc%n — “ cool.” The vocalization of the Chinese charac- 
ter does not, however, support this hypothesis One wotild rather think 
that ’aUten represents the common tk *acm < olein — “ cook ” < as — 
“food”” 

20 In the list of Wei generals which appears in the letter of T'o-pa 
Hung to a Sung transfuge (F 95) is mentioned a T c o~pa t'ai-wei Ch\h- 
chtn Chut Vou pa-yii-chth who is without any doubt 

to be identified with Tuan Ho who was appointed t'ai tret m the 

third month of 466 (J 6) 

The biography of this prominent individual (J 41) yields us all the 
Siecessary clues for deciphering his “ barbarian ” name Yuan Ho was 
the son of T‘u fa Hu t c «n last ruler of the Southern Luang, 

and had sought Tefuge with the Wei after the destruction of his father’s 
kingdom Acknowledging the original relationship which united the 
T f o-pa and T'u fa, T'o pa T'ao conferred upon him the surname Yuan 
(*=“ origin,” “-al”). This was apparently tantamount to accepting 
the fugitive prince as a member of the Imperial Clan and explains the 
title chih chin < fuyin — “ prince of the blood ** 

The young prince’s original personal name was P'o Cbbang 
(=»“ smiting the Chhang”), and the name Ho f a, says J 41, was given 
to him by T'o-pa T‘ao for his distinguished services m campaigns against 
Kansu barbarians “ Having chosen a personal name,” said T'o-pa T‘ao 
in conferring the new name, “ a man must strive to realize its meaning 
(in his deeds) How can yours be said not to correspond (lit be un- 
true) ?” As Ho fk and Chia $$ are often graphically interchanged, it 
seems dear that the Wei Shu name is only a sinicized monosyllabic 
abbreviation of Chia i r ou pa yu chih KD 342, 1015, 750, 1320, 1220 
give us yd <T9U b' v at (y)tti d'pL < *al\bdlguiag, possibly, if the lost con- 
sonant of (Tau was still sounded in that period, < *a(iybalgulag In this 
Turkish phrase we can distinguish the elements af — “ name,” bal^u — 
“omen,” toy— “like” “as ” In the light of the above story of the cir- 

« ChU hat-chtn h pl-ndl (iyin — “ executioner " might conUln any of 

the numerous tk. mo. stem* m £FS — '* to cut ” or mo kttujo — " »word.” Aj to 
the remaining two title* yany-cKfn — “high official ” and fu thu-thfn 

“ postmen of the lower rank” (cf Vtxuor lot- at ) they do not yield 
to analyst* For the last equation* adranecd by both Shiratori and the present 
writer *eem to be unsatisfactory 
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cumstances under which the name was conferred, it seems obvious that 
the emperor nicknamed the prince “Nomen Aique Omen ” The gram- 
matical structure of the phrase is not, however, entirely clear We can 
interpret it as at t (possessive suffix: ) balgu tag — “ his name (is) like an 
omen,” although in that case we should expect balgu to be m the instru- 
mental case There is also the faint possibility that in at ty we have the 
accusative of af— “name” while b'"al (ghudtjh might be a verbal 
form of balut—' '‘to establish” or balgurt— “to reveal” The phonetic 
equivalence would, however, be less good, in addition, the weakness of 
the g m (fir)tu suggests strongly balgu- dial balyu * 

21 According to both F 95 and G 57, T'o pa Hsun 8? (440-453-405), 
son of T'o pa Huang ft (428-451), and fourth sovereign of 1 the Wei 
dynasty bore the cognomen (tiu $T) Wu lei chih chin J J w E» i e 
« prmce Wu lei ” KD 520 >uo luai ttgin The biography of this T'o pi 
prince (J 5 0 2) yields, I believe, an explanation of his title Hsun was 
greatly loved by his grandfather, T'o pa T'ao, who conferred upon him 
the title ( hao $fc) of “Imperial Grandson of the Line 
’Uo luai doubtless contains the Turkish term tm— “son” “male de 
scendant” (attested already in Orkhon turkish, cf uruy-“ posterity ») 
22 G 59 mentions a certain Chia lu hun prince of P'mg 

yuan as commander of the T'o pa army during a campaign against the 
Juan man The same individual appears in G 57 as Fa In kn Ho lu hun 
MMEiSs duke of Chu lu and governor of Heng © chon, 

and is said to have been one of the leaders of the 496 rebellion against 

T AccoSmg to J 113, the T'o pa surname Fu lu ku was later abbreviated 
to Lu m The official described m G 57 and G 59 ^ thus unquestionably 
to be identified with Lu Jui Wfo, son of Lu Li S£ , who, according to 
his biography in J 40 a) commanded the T'o pa army against the Juan 
juan m 496, b) bore from 466 to 492 the title of prmce of P mg yuan 
W and that of duke of Chu lu from 492 to 1m death, e) penshed m 
the conspiracy of 496, together with Mu T* «, J <^° . had > ust 
succeeded him as governor of Heng chou) and other high officials 

Jm’s mother, the lady Chang S&K , had been formerly a concubine of 
T'o-pa Huang and was undoubtedly given m marriage to Li as a reward 
for the important role the latter played m the counter revolution of 453 
which placed T'o-pa Hsun on the throne Jm was thus the issue of a 
union between commoner and a “ lady of the palace ” 

In the light of this evidence, it would not be unreasonable to suppose 
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that in Jui’s “ barbarian ” name. Ho lu hun KD 576, 508 ya - 

luk-yiuan, we have the earliest transcription of the Turco mongol term 
*arytm — “ mdtis,” “ half breed,” “ B&tard,” the original of the well 
known Argon — “half breed” of Marco Polo (cf Pautiueh, 214 217, 
Yule Cordier, I, 290 292, Pelliot, JA 1927, 2, 265, note) 

23 The common turhish turnon — “ ten thousand ” forms without any 
question the original of T'u wan Cfcfa, KD 1129 Vud mt w on < 

the name of a T‘o pa prince, a great grandson of T'o pa Kuei The same 
two characters appear m the Fung Chth 19, 9 b, as a Northern surname 
derived from the name of a Tai ft tribe 

24 The T'o-pa surname Ch‘u chin KD 491, 385 X *“o( b) Itort, 
later changed to At (“ artemisia,” “ old man is a good transcrip 
tion of tk l ok, mo hole — “blue” We have in this case an apparent 

Attempt on the part of those responsible for the change to suggest, while 
simplifying the surname, the turkish original semantically Kok forms 
undoubtedly the base of mo Xokstn — “ old man” (“blue gray hatred”? 
Ch At — “old man ” < “ moxa haired,” while “artemisia" suggests 
“ sage brush-colored blue ”) The same word Ch'u chin ctcfr occurs 
in the Yuan ho Chun hsien Fu-chih, ch 3, as the Hsien pi name of the 
Ch'ing fit? (“ clear ”-Ch, $} ch'tng — ‘ blue") river in Shensi 

25 The original surname of Ton Pin , chief of the Mo lu bm 

horde who befriended Li wei, was, according to J 113 and 2 P 71 B, 2 b, 
Hou ton ling 'KIlEc or Ko-t‘u lin 79,560 you d 9u liong, 

KD 332, 498, 556 yuot d not lt£n At the basis of this transcription 
lies possibly the common Turkish qudu — “ father m law," the name of 
the Ton clan being undoubtedly derived from the fact of their inter 
marriage with the early T‘o pa 12 

26 Yu lien KD 251, 551 ut) han, Northern surname 

later changed into Ch Yu 3? — " cloud,” J 113, < mo egulen — “ cloud ” 
The same Mongol word appears as a proper name in L17, 2a m the 
transcription Yu lien KD 150, pronunciation identical 

27 Chh nu KD 1055, 674 tsiU (with the final t quiescent) 

nuo, Northern surname later changed into Ch lang — ‘wolf,” ibid 
(mo ctnoa — “ wolf ” Possible variant Ch'ou nu KD 460 {sign 

nuo registering the mo form com — “ id ” 19 There is no evidence that 

“The term qudu appears already in the Hailing nu language a9 a deaignat on 
of dignitaries belonging to clans other than that of the short yu the ku tu hou 
'(}''$£ fct !*• 19 uncertain -whether hou is here a suffix or the Chinese title hou 

“ Both of these surnames may have been derived from the names of tribes of 
2 
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both these termB were genuine T‘o-pa surnames or words. There exists, 
on the other hand, some indication that the tk word for “ wolf ” bun, is 
present m the cognomen of T f o pa T f ao, Fo-li KD 47, 529: 

Viudt-ljx. 

28 Among the genuine T f o-pa surnames, particularly arrests our 
attention that of I-chan ZM , KD 176, 965: \U-Uvin. This surname 
was borne by descendants of the uncle of T f o-pa Lin pht. Hsien 
the grandfather of Li-wei, later the surname was changed to Shu-sun 
(shu = “ uncle ”) . The first part of the T‘o pa word contains with- 
out any question the tk term in— “ elder brother," “ uncle " ‘(uig. in, 
orkh. act). *Icm or *tci en can be compared m structure with iigm- 
tagin, < tag, which contains the same derivative suffix. 

29 Ho-jo KD 938 - yd nzial, T'o-pa surname, explained m 

Tung Chih 29, 7b as meaning “upright in determination" most* 

probably from tk. (uig ) ayay —' “ honor." 

30 G 57, 2 b describes a religious ceremony performed by T‘o-p a Hung 

in which the Emperor, prior to sacrificing to Heaven on a special altar, 
would ride, accompanied by his chief officers on horseback, around the 
altar once, while his retinue performed the same rite seven times The 
ceremony was called “stamping 88 the altar" Ta 88, KD 958: t'ap, 
might represent a genuine T'o pa word, and not the Chinese “ to stamp,” 
« to tread on ” ; indeed, t'ap can be equated with the tk Toot tap — “ to 
worship,” rc-appearing possibly in the surname T'a lu t'ap-luo 

(J 113), and in T'a kan < *l'apqan, a proper name in J 30, 4a. 

31. Another T'o-pa surname, Yu-tu-chm KD 251, 1187, 278 * 

iul-luo-Uln, and Yu tou-chuan KD 495* t ul-d'au-lt^an, the 

name under winch prince T‘o-pa Chia & (J 18) appears in F 23 and 
G 25, contains another important tk root connected with the preceding, 

namely otug “to praj," which underlies the name of lit. Otukon, the 

sacred mountain of the Orkhon Turks On tap and o /«<7 as Turco-mongol 
idioms used at court functions cf. Pelliot, TP 1930, 33, note. 

32 Another Turco-mongol term of interest may underlie the sur- 
name A-fu-kan FTOT, KD 4G- ’a Vtul-lan-S^ fu-chien &{£/?, KD 
183* <tz'i b'lvl-Ujn (but cf. Pelliot, TP 1928-29, 225-229, for the 
archaic pronunciation of ssC (£) possiblj <mo ehugen—' “ old man" 
“forefather." The same word under the first transcription occurs in 

purrly Mongol origin which had been Incorporated Into the T*o pa organisation 
The Identification of yu Hen and ch i nu w». made by Shiratorl and. Independently, 
by the i went writer In fiino- tKofoa I 
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P 95 as the name of a TVpa general who is in all probability to be 
identified with Wei Clnen of J 29, 2b Cf also the name of an 
important mountain in the old territory of the Wei, where TVpa Ho nu 
$5^? fixed his capital in 342, llu ken shan KD 643, 312 

muU.sn < •ebnyen? 

The abore list contains most of the TVpa words that can be identified 
with some degree of certainty Many tempting equivalences have been 
discarded on the ground of insufficient evidence, 1 ** but the author feels 
that with further careful analysis of the texts of the Chinese dynastic 
histones and meticulous correlation of the Northern and Southern ver- 
sions of many events of the period, we should be able to reconstruct a 
great deal of the lost language of the TVpa 

Thus far we have not touched upon the origin and the meaning of the 
* name T'o-pa itself In order to be able to analyze it properly, we shall 
find ourselves obliged to review in some detail the traditions concerning 
the origin of the T'o pa preserved in the first chapter of the Wei Shu 

The TVpa traced the origin of their ruling house eighty two genera 
tions back from T*o pa Li wei to the times of “ Emperor ** Shun In 
writing his introduction to TVpa history, Wei Shon 11 undoubtedly 
tried to correlate their traditions with Chinese chronology His chiono 
logical scheme can, indeed, be reconstructed as follows, counting a genera 
tion as equal to 30 years (the usual number in Chinese sources) and 
marking the three crucial points of TVpa “pre history” 

1 Shih-chun the reputed Chinese ancestor of the hou^e, area 

2210 B C , corresponding to the “ Standard Chronology ” date of Shun 
67 generations later brings us down to Mao pht Ch'eng £&, who 
united under his leadership "36 tribes H2 and 99 dans 2210 2010 
(67 x 30) = area 200 B C, corresponding to the period of the great 
process of unification going on m Mongolia at the time of the formation 
of the Hsiung nu Empire 

2 Counting 5 more generations (including that of Mao) until the 
time of T*ui yin Jftjsf, pht Hsuan a, under whom the first migration 
of the T c o pa font piece, 14 * gives ns the date 50 B C, which doubtless 

lu Some of these however require special treatment and the author hopes to 
return to them in the near future 

14 For a clear and thorough account of Wei Shou and Jus work see J R Waue 
N otes on the History of the Wei Shu JAOS 52 {1932} 35-4s 

•'•From their home in the extreme North to the shores of a * Great Lake 
a thousand li in circumference The question of the location of that home 
and of the path of the T o-pa migration constitutes a problem in itself Accord 
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3. Roots meaning "to cross a mountain” “to pass through” "to 
bore through” a) tk. oi-“to cross a mountain,” asm- id ; it is 
most probably this root which is hidden beneath the Chinese transcrip- 
tion of the clan name of the T‘u chueh Turks, A-shik-na Rjfeff , KD 1, 
885 647 •'&*««, aud A-shih-te l®T&^,KD981 ’ostial b)mo ioyol— 

« impenetrate, pass through ”, toyolyo —* "to accomplish”, iegus,dugur— 

« to accomplish,” tk tula— “to finish”, tok—“ io pour out”, mo coyu 
— “ through ” / coytil — “ to bore through”, tolbur—“ a bormg instru- 
ment” (cf Tegus— the name of one of the ancestors of the Mongols who 
found refuge in the Ergene kun). 

4 The last root is connected m Mongol with words designating 
metallurgical terms duyulyan—" tin ” " lead ” , duyulya —' r< helmet ” , 1# * 
toya, ioyon, to y o Y an—“ cauldron” 20 (in the KOK series, cf hugurge— * 
“ bellows,” kugurgede — “ to blow a fire ”) . 

*TO’OL also underlies, in my belief, the name of the T u yu-hun lit 
, KD 425 t'uo Jculc-yuan (cf- Pelliot, TP 1920-21, 323-331), also 
possibly 't'uo-lulc-yuan (as ^ is often pronounced Jfl luJe in transcrip- 
tions of Northern names), corresponding to Thu-lu-hun, the Tibetan 
rendering of the name of that people Note that the T f u-yu-hun were a 
tnhe “ migrating through mountains” and settled eventually m the 
Kokonor region 

Great bmlt his wall against Gog and Magog m the “ Pseudo Callisthenes ” story, 
Boppi, “ the breasts of the North {cf Anderson, op cit ,25), a. half trans 
lation half popular etymology of two elements of an original turkish compound 
in the wolf version of the legend ( koh— ‘ breasts ” and bur^- * wolf ’ ) f 

i» A form *ttisrunfe > *tu*ur.A, > m turtL might, indeed, be the real etymology of 
tii6 very name of the Turks 

'•This etymology of A shlh na is much to be preferred to that advanced by the 
writer in ButO Alfoica I, 15, where is derived from *«r a»<w— " ten 

W °«‘ e The above discussion suggests also a revival of the etymology of T'u-ehUeh 
e&im U* Tilrkttt, as established by Pell.ot) by ‘duyulyat the plural of duyutya— 
^hrfmef' Cf rung Ghxh 29 15a, where the ru-chOeh are referred to as 

*duat k'uat fduyulyutt 

»«ThlV word is I bclieie attested already in the language of the Mu jung 
™* old form* tie bane ot V.1. *» .!«• due*. tl» 

.1 on important oubdlvm.on of the Holm pi on tlr. Monctni.on front , .1 ,W 
related to the Mu jung Thus Mu jung IIul >* referred to in J 1, under 

the year 307. as the great .ban |,fi of the Tu ho As a variant of the name we 
Imve^Tuan R>. KD 1135 d udn < totan, T*n ho-chPn ^ t‘u*^d W*. MB 

5 a jL» juan khan. J 103 (in F 95 . K» 1132. 57 fuo^St «f») 

<***<.*» k^hOeWnP^ran.K 042 ' the ^me of a river 

in the T*u yllhun country, is undoubtedly defiled from the root t<nul, as is the 
name of the river Tula < Toyula 
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In the light of the above, the nickname of the two T'o-pa leaders 
T‘ui-}in, < t'uai-ten < *lu i aym ) assumes great importance We see the 
T c o-pa as sharing in the common Turco-mongol tradition of tracing their 
origin to “ Borers ” Although there is no direct evidence of the early 
T'o-pa being engaged in metallurgical occupations, their practice, at- 
tested since the latter part of the IVth century, of determining the choree 
of consort by the success of a prospective candidate in casting a metal 
image of herself,* 1 seems to indicate the existence of metal-working 
traditions in their midst. 

It is in the same direction that, as it seems to me, we must look for 
an etymology of the name T'o-pa KB 883, 750. t‘ak b'uat Al- 

ready in TP 1912, 792, Professor Pelliot had suggested that in *t'al- 
b‘uat we have the original of the early medieval designations of Northern 
° China, th. Tabyac, ar. Tamgtej Byzantine Greek TaiYaor. The 

metathesis of and y~q explains the Chinese *Taqbac (with the final 
-t of b'uat representing th c). 

The Chinese sources at our disposal give the following interpretation 
of the meamng of T £ o pa 5i 

1. J 1, 1 “lord of the soil” “Huang Ti (the ancestor of both 
Chinese and “ Barbarians ”) became ruler by virtue of the soil (one 
of the Five Agents 5£fir) , as ra the language of the North they call 
“soil” — t'al tjj, and “lord” — b'uat ££ , the TVpa adopted “lord of 
the soil ” as their surname ” 2S 

2 As we have seen, the T'u fa 3u§£, KD 1131, 750 t'ul-pf’vt, are 
identical with the T £ o pa, the etymological explanation of their name 
should, therefore, help us to restore and to understand the original of 
T'al -b'uat According to J 99, the meamng of the compound T'u fa was 
“ covered with a blanket ” or “ (born) in a blanket,” their eponymous 
ancestor having been bom in this, rather natural, fashion 

“To-pa Kuei is said to have chosen by this method the daughter of Mu jung 
Pao for his “Empress,” while another of his wives, the daughter of Liu Chiian 
failed in the test 

11 The etymologies given by the Chinese historians for barbarian names have 
often been discounted, unjustly so lor while the etymology might be fanciful, it 
nevertheless gives priceless phonetic hints as to the original word One must 
Bay, on the other hand, that the Chinese historians (prior to the notorious 
Ch'ienlung commission) have always been careful to qualify their statements 
with numerous la t jg, “it seemg that ** and hua l run * according to 

some information ” 

"Cf also Tung Chih 29, 9a, where T'o-pa is considered to be an abbrem 
tion of 6‘ufit, and h'uSt is interpreted as thou — ‘ recipient "I 
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3 A comparatively recent source, the Cht-lan HiTi of the Tz'u-chth 
T'ung-cluen Kang-mu , ch. 16, under 270 A. D., insists that T'u-fa 
meant “ slave.” 

4 Both T'ufa (t'u — “bald,” fa — “hair”) and the purely Chinese 

{Nan Shih) designation of the T‘o pa, So Ton (=» braided heads ”) 

might also contain some semantic indications (through some play on 
■words) concerning the meaning of T'o-pa 

For the first interpretation, in the light of the Chinese meanings and 
division of words, tk has — “ head,” “ lord ” immediately suggests itself 
for the second element The first part would then be the tk root *top — 
“ soil ” > tk. mo tobraq, mo. tobaraq, ioburaq — “ id ” There is, indeed, 
a phonetic possibility that *Tafiyac could have been understood or inter- 
preted folk etymologically as *Tafiyac > Tof3 w ac > Top las Tk. tay-tayU* 
-mo dafiaya — “mountain,” also meaning “Northland” might have 
entered into the etymological considerations of the historians, while 
*Tabaqci{n) > Tapqac{t) (cf supra, §14)— “the grounders” “those 
of the soil ” would offer an excellent tk -ci form of tabaq — “ ground.” 

For the equation of T'u-fa < i‘uk-pi v vt with Taqbac we should postu- 
late the same metathesis of l and p as m t'al-b'uat and reconstruct the 
form as *Tupqac The blanket of the nomad is, of course, his saddlecloth 
The common turkish term for “saddlecloth” is capraq « cap s * — “ to 
cover ”) whence eng “ shabrack,” in mo to x om, which would indicate an 
original * lap -top The Chinese etymology could thus have arisen from 
*Tofiac mispronunciation of Tabqac and a popular etymological associa- 
tion with a root “to cover ”>“ saddlecloth ” and an unconscious 

attempt to include paronomasicallj the Toot lay—” to be born ” 

As to the Cht-lan explanation, it is obviously based on tk tapiyci- 
tapuqct — “ slave ” < lap—” to worship,” “ to serve ” (cf § 30) 

The association of the name of the *Taqbac with the way they appar- 
ently dressed their hair also finds an explanation in tk words very close 
phonetically to the first salable of the T‘o P a name, namely mo imbn- 
« braided l.air,” ioyorcaq-” hair tied in a knot,” tk tupe- braid of 
hair left on the top of the skull ” (the root of these words is semantically 


tl „ , ... tn rovcr » « to put on ” exhibits In Turkish an interesting 

TP 1030, 280). 
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affiliated with the stem for “ round ” discussed above, as well as with 
*dobo — “ protuberance ” , curiously enough, we find m Mongol the word 
kuLel — ■" braided hair ” (the root of which also seems to be linked with 
the semantic senes KoK mentioned before) The second element would 
again be ba $ — “ head ” 

The variety of the etymologies, all of which, as we hare seen, are justi- 
fiable on phonetic grounds and are based on a mispronunciation or mis- 
interpretation of an original *Taflyac t suggests that the real explanation 
of their name was suppressed by the T'o pa, either because it evoked 
their low origin or because of sacred associations I am inclined to derive, 
basing myself on the connection of the T'o pa with the u Gog and Magog 
Complex” outlined above, *Tafiyac > T'o-pa from Turkish form of mo 
dafia , dafiaya- “to cross mountains,” “to make one’s way through a 
defile” (mo d- often represents tk. t-, ci mo dafiayan- tk tayu — 
“mountain”), and interpret the name of the great T'o-pa Wei as 
“ Transmonlani,” “ Uliramontahi ” 

The T'o-pa vocabulary thus reveals itself as bemg essentially Turkish, 
With a certain admixture of Mongol elements Except in a few cases, where 
pure Mongol terms can only be explained as reflecting the composite 
nature of the T'o-pa confederacy, seemingly Mongol forms can always be 
traced hack to Turkish or proto-turkish originals This conclusion may 
sound hold Admittedly an amateur in the field of “ Altaic ” linguistics, 
the writer has primarily attempted to call the attention of specialists to 
the " Case of the T'o-pa ” The right of pronouncing the final verdict 
belongs to Turkologists 
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The earliest systematic discussion by a Westerner on the introduction 
of spectacles into China known to the writer is that by Berthold Laufer, 
late Curator of Anthropology in the Field Museum of Natural History, 
Chicago and former President of the American Oriental Society m his 
article Zur Geschichte der Bnlle in Mitteilungen xur Oeschichte der € 
Median und der Naturvnssenschaflen 6 4 (1907), 379 385. This article 
was used by Dr George Sarton as the principal source for his account 
of the introduction of spectacles into China in his Introduction to the 
History of Science 1 2, 1024*1025 Through the kind suggestion of Dr. 
Sarton, I was recently led to this interesting topic, my object at first be- 
ing merely to identify for him a few Chinese characters for the Chinese 
titles and authors mentioned by Laufer, which Dr Sarton said that he 
had been unable to elicit from Laufer for many years My research, 
however, has led me deeper and deeper into the Bubject until I have 
found all the Chinese sources used by Laufer, whereupon I find quite a 
few mistakes as to the facts given in his article and as to the actual 
Chinese characters given in Dr Sarton’s account, which he himself has 
felt doubtful about for some time 

First, let me quote from Dr Sarton (cf supra) the relevant passages, 
which are an accurate digest of Laufer’s account except for the Chinese 


characters which he failed to give 

“The earliest Chinese mention of spectacles occurs m Tung 1 hen* Chhng 
lu 1 * (12294 11177, 2188, 7386) written by Chao 4 Hsi ku s * (498, 4048, 6248), 
a member of the imperial Sung family Chao had borrowed his own mforma 
him from the ‘account of people of the Yuan dynasty,' Yuan* jen* hs.ao» 
shuo 1 * (13744, 5624, 4294, 10164) He speaks of glasses called ai 4 tai 4 (21, 
10561)*, by means of which old people can read fine script which they could 
not read otherwise, and says that they come from Central Asia Other works 
of about the same time, the Fax 4 sink* lei 4 pien* (8563, 9893, 6853, 9178), 
and the Fang* chou* tsa** yen* (3435, 2446, 11454, 13025), also refer to 


1 Published by the Carnegie Institution Washington D C 1931 
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the Central Asiatic origin On the other hand, according to the K'ang 1 hsi 1 
tzu 4 hen* (590S, 4115, 12324, 11177), the dictionary produced under the 
patronage of the Ch'mg emperor K'ang hsi (c 1717), spectacles -were intro- 
duced into China from Malacca, this would postpone the introduction at 
least until the fifteenth century Assuming the ongin of the earlier intro 
daction, it is probable that Central Asia was not the real origin bat only an 
intermediary, the ongin might be in India or the 'West! 

11 It is difficult to date this earliest Chinese record Laufer suggests c 1260, 
bat I do not see how such an early date can be arrived at The Yuan jen 
siao shoo can hardly have been written before the Yuan dynasty was well 
under way The end of the thirteenth century seems to me to be the earliest 
possibility 

" At a later tune the name of Chinese glasses was changed from ai tai to 
yen 5 ching 4 (13129, 2170), which means eye-mirror (cf German, Augen 
Spiegel ) The new name is definite enough but it dates only from the XVOTlh 
century ’’ 

In this account as m Laufer’a German original, it is stated that 
Chao Hsi ku $6 was a member of the imperial Sung family and that 
he had borrowed his own information from a book entitled Tales by 
People of the Yuan Dynasty Diese Nachncht wird von Chao Hsi ku, 
einem Hitglied der kaiserlichen Familie der Sung, gegeben, m semem 
IVerke Tung i ten ch'tng lu, mit der Angabe, das file aus eraem Buche 

Erzahlungen von Leuten der Yuan (monogolischen) Dynastie ** (Yuan 
JenSwo-shuo) 1 Dr Sarton further suggests that “the Tuan Jen Stao 
shuo could hardly have been wTitten before the Yuan dynasty was well 
underway ” Now the imperial Sung household ruled China from 960 to 
1279 A D How could a Sung dynasty person borrow his information 
from a supposed Yuan dynasty (1280 1368 AD) book? It is quite 
true that members of a former imperial family might have continued to 
live and write after the end of that dynasty, just as many members of 
the Ch'ing fj? dynasty are still living or writing today, though the 
dynasty itself is a thing of the past But an examination of the probable 
date of Chao Hsi ku reveals that he was active around the year 1240 In 
the Ssu K'u Ck uan Shu Tsung Mu H , ch 123 the descrip 

tion given under the title Tung T ten Ch'mg Lu / relates that 

Chao Hsi ku was a descendant of the prince of Yen and that his exact 
dates were un ascertainable , but in his book the author tells that in J® 

* Mitt sur Geschickte der Med etn 6 380 

* As given in the Introduction to the Bistory of Science (Giles 

Dictionary character no 12204 11177) the first two characters are wrong 
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(1240 A D.) he was returning irom the North to 1-ch‘un '&& 
Present I ch'un Hsien in Kiangsi Province), which was his home 
Again according to Sung Shih 217, Genealogical Table No 8, 
Genealogy of the Imperial Household No 3,< Chao Hsika wasj a descend- 
ant in the ninth generation of Prince Te chao of Yen a second 

eon of the founder of the Sung dynasty Prom these two records it is 
possible to establish that the date of Chao Hsi ku would probably fall 
between 1200-1280 Therefore it is clear that he could not have derived 
his information from any hook supposed to he written when the Yuan 

dynasty was well under way , , ,, 

This mistake of Lanier’s was due to (1) his failure to establish the 
date of Chao Hsi-ku and (2) his misreading of the passage in the K'ang- 
Ui Dictionary where three books are cited under the term 

m fat These books are (1) Cheng Tzu T ung the greaV 

dictionary produced under the Ming dynasty, (2) Tung Tten Ch'xng Lu 
Z TvXy* sreng Dueh ***», one of the books proscribed 
by Emperor Chhen lung The passage in question does not mean 

tb*t Chao Hsiku derived his information from any such alleged book 
as a T-unn Jin shuo 56A/K&, which is not a book at all The 

compilers ot the K'ang Tm Dutumary simply pointed out the fact that 
some novels ot the Yuan dynasty related that ui-ia. or spectacles 
came trom the Western Begions It Ymn-jm Km* shuo _ were the title 
o£ a book, it would have a rectangle around lUike the other three titles 
and there would be no such character ns yen underit 

reference to e tht ongm al Kiangsi edition printed by Prince 

K-anyZ must have used an edition which contained some 

. ToshiBada, Fnanshi nl Mietaru Mepanc nl Unite. 

i&h kwt 

mLTZZzzl tv... BJtffiBft. "» 

rv.n. |S« Hai-^an hucn inan U unn ihu Ztt ill {iP flT rfi t 1 . , * n 

£>iuo f u edition 
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section, chuan 58, on yen clung (modern name for spectacles) 

quotes at length from a Pm Shxh La Pten nnd the Fang 

Chou 9 Tsa Yen 3r$HftEf! > , both stating that spectacles were secured 
from the Western Regions The Pm Shth Hut 10 Pten is one 

of the works merely listed by the Ssu K'u Ck'uan Shu T s' tin Mu '4(-Y \ , 
but not included in the Ssu K'u Ch'iian Shu It is a reference work of 
miscellaneous notes compiled by Wang Ch'i 3 E#f, a native of Shanghai 
who became a chxn shth in 15C5 The Fang Chou Tsa Yen 11 is 

also a work listed merely m the °Ts r un Mu and contains miscellaneous 
anecdotes It was written by Chang Ning (tzi i Ching cluh 

hao Fang chou of the Ming dynasty, who became a chtn shxh in 

1454 

Another serious mistake committed by Laufer ,J is his assertion that 
the modern Chinese term for spectacles yen chtng dates definitely only 
from the 18th century He cited the Shu Wtt 7 Aftny Su as 

his authority, which was also mentioned by Ch f £n Yuan lung in his Ko 
Ch\h Chtng Yuan According to the Ssu K'u Ch'uan Shu Tsung Mu the 
Shu Wu I Mtng Su was written by Ch'cn Mou j6n of the Jling 

dynasty, who was an official in the office of the governor of Ch'uan Chon 
&)H, Fukien province, with the title chtng h during the period 

Wan li (1673 1G20) 18 lie certainly could not have°written the 

Shu V Vu 1 Mtng Su in the 18th century! As a matter of fact other 
Ming dynasty books such as the Ch't Bsiu Let Kao 14 by i, anfT 

Ymg (horn 1487 and still living in 1566), also used the modern 

term yen chtng RRfS Therefore we may conclude that the term yen 
chtng, which is still in use today, was probably already prevalent amon^ 
the people in China at the beginning of the 16th century 

How let us come back, to the important question of the exact period 
when spectacles were first introduced into China I believe for the fol 
lowing reasons that the passage quoted above from two out of six editions 
of the Tung T ten Ch mg Luts a later interpolation 

First, Chao Hsi ku’s Tung T ten Ch'tng Lu was an important work 

• ns given m the Introduction to the History of Science is -wrong 
14 The character hut is a synonym of let and ia sometimes pronounced lex and 
was probably used interchangeably by Ch tin YUan lung in h s Ko Chxh Ching 
Y-fi an 

11 Available now in the Heueh Hat Let Pten edit on 

** Op c»t 380 

xx Provxnctal Gazetteer of Fukien JIM iL* ** (1829) 103 

14 Cf its hail Kao ch 6 
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highly valued b) scholars and antiquarians It would certainly have 
been Known to the Ming scholars who had discussed the origin of spec- 
tacles Yet both of the llmg books which contain lengthy sections on 
spectacles. Lang Ting’s Ch't Hsni Let Kao with a hsu lao and Chang 
Ning’s Fang Chou Tsa Yen made no mention of Chao’s work This 
would indicate that editions of Chao’s work current at the time when 
Lang Ying and Chang Ning wrote contained no passage on at ta i (spec- 
tacles). Secondly, the Ssi K'u Ch'iian Shu T^ung Mu points out that 
the edition printed by Chung Jtn-chieh m his Tang Sung Ts'ung shu 
had been retouched, because it mentions many events and persons con 
nected with the Ming dynasty. It is only in this edition and also in the 
Chu Chia Ft Pex edition that this particular passage on spectacles is to 
be found Third, the text of Chao’s work in the four editions mentioned 
•above m note 5 is of the same origin All these editions are based upon 
the text collated by Ho Cho in 1713 with an early Hmg manu- 
script and first printed by Pao Tbng-po f&Hflii in 1795 

Ho Cho charged in the colophon that recent editions changed the charac 
ter Otk to and dropped the character and wrongly divided the 
book into eleven sections instead of ten as stated by Chao in his preface 
The text in the Tang Sung Ts'ung shu is in eleven sections, and the 
character lu is written £/[ instead of $k. Fourthly, great Ch'mg 
scholars, except the compilers of the K'ang hsi Dictionary, who had 
written on the subject of spectacles, such as, Ch'en Yuan lung m Ko 
Ch\h Ching Yuan SB, and Chao I J&M (1787-1814) in his Kai Yu 
Ts'ung K'ao ch 33, did not make use of Chao’s Tung Tien 

Ching Lu, because they must have felt that the editions of Chao’s work 
containing this passage on spectacles were unreliable, otherwise it would 
not be understandable why they overlooked Chao's work, which has been 
considered an important book since the Southern Sung to the present day 
With Chao’s work out of the way, the next earliest books which make 
mention of spectacles were the works of Ming authors, like the Ch't Hsiu 
Lei Kao and the Fang Chou Tsa Yen From their accounts it is clear 
that spectacles were introduced mto China from the Western Hegions 
during the latter part of the Yuan dynasty, that is the 14th century 
There is some foundation for the reference in the K'ang hsi Dictionary 
that according to the legends or accounts /H3fc of people of the Yuan 
dynasty spectacles came from the Western Regions Lang Ying say3 in 
the fcsu lao to his Ch't Hsiu Let Kao , ch 6, that spectacles were sent as 
tribute from the foreigners "AiA (i e non Chinese) in Kansu Chang 
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King Bit id in his book” that spectacles were gotten by bartering good 
hones for them with merchant-foreigners from the West” klRRgio 
Both of these Ming books have been quoted by later 
enters on spectacles For instance, the Ch't Ilstu Lei Kao's hsu kao was 
quoted by the Pet Shih Hut Pien, which was in turn quoted bj Ch'Sn 
Yuan-lung in lus Ko Chih Chxng Yuan, which also used passages from 
the Fang Chou Tsa Yen Again, Chao I in his Kai Yu Ts'ung Kao 
quoted at length from these two books He also mentioned two other 
interesting facts (1) the commissioner of education of Chao yang 
m Kwangtung Province, a Mr Ling, had a pair of spectacles, which 
came from a foreign boat from Malacca, and (2) under the Sung dynasty 
(9G0 1280) judges in deciding coses in the court used rock crystal or 
quartz tKiRi to read illegible legal documents in the sun, but people at 
that time did not know how to make spectacles out of quartz Finally* 
he came to the conclusion that in ancient times there were no spectacles, 
that people under the Sung dynasty knew how to use quartz only as 
magnifying glasses, that in the early part of the Ming dynasty spectacles 
were extremely expensive things and that they were used only by members 
of the imperial family and by very rich people, that spectacles coming 
from abroad were made of glass and that later people in Kwantung, 
following the foreign pattern, made spectacles out of quartz which were 
superior to the imported ones Now Chao I was a critical hi stoncM 
scholar of the first rank, being the author of the famous £rh * A erh 
Shth Cha cU It seems safe to accept hu .conclusion 

It is necessary to say a few words about the origin of the term ai-fot 
According to the Kang 7m Dictionary the correct characters should be 
and not tttt, but as a matter of fact, the correct characters could 
not very well be determined, since this term seems to be the translitera 
tion of some foreign word The reasons for believing at tat to be a trans 
Iteration rather than an original Chinese term are (1) before the Mmg 
dvnastv the term ot-fat was never used for spectacles and (2) when the 
Ming authors did use the term at tav for spectacles they each employed 
different characters to denote the sound, to wit (1) It is m the 

” Esueh Ha\ Let Pien edition 12b 13a , b „ t 

j* After the text as given here the Ch nese has the two characters , but 

since they make little sense I have dropped them as did also Chao I wheu 
quoting this passage m h.s Kat Y* Tsung Kao They were 
? it. ...iVn, ,, a „ 60r t of name for the merchant foreigners In Naba 8 article 

to me that the circle should be placed before the ft) 
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Fang Chou Tsa 3 en, (3) I!5£t in the Shu It u I Mtng Su and (3) 
a» na in ChVn JSn list's Ch'xen c/i'to chu Le\ shu F4 

m cf 

The two characters 33 ££ were used, on the whole, more than the others, 
and it was probably for this reason that the compilers of the R'ang hst 
Dictionary pronounced them to be the correct Ones In seeking for some 
foreign word to which they might correspond m} mind immediately 
turned to the Arabic language, since the Arab merchants were numerous 
in Malacca during that time My friends, Mr Wtng Tu-chien 
and Dr Sarton, have helped me to find the Arabic word uuamat for 
spectacles, which corresponds very closely in sound to the Chinese charac 
ters ot-na Because the Chinese accounts pointed repeatedly to Malacca 1T 
as the source of spectacles, I tentatively set down the origin of the 
Chinese term at na and ai /at as Arabic, until somebody can indicate some 
other foreign language as the source of our early Chinese term 


11 Of course these early accounts do jr 

the place where spectacles were invented. We Know now mai spectacles were in 
vented in the West during the thirteenth century The credit is attributed by 
some to Alessandro di Spina a Florentine monk, and by others to Roger Bacon 
Cf Saktov Introduction to the History of Science G H Outer, History of 
the Invention and Discovery of Spectacles London 1013 Carl Barck History of 
Spectacles Chicago 1907 
3 
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I Introduction 

In our " Contributions to the Astronomy of the Han Period I and II ” 1 
we attempted to explain the San i'ung calendar system, which 

dates from the late Han period We sought to determine the accuracy 
of the astronomical fundamental numbers of this calendar, which was 
devised by Liu Hsin and his associates, and which represents a further 
development of Ssu ma Chhen’s T‘at ch'u calendar We 

then explained the methods of calculation, the various formulae which 
were employed, and the significance of the many numbers which were 
required therefor Next, in the light of the results thus obtained, we 
examined several old texts which philologists and historians thought, as 
a result of their study, altered or falsified The examination of the Tso 
Chuan indicates the probability of a revision by Liu Hsm #1^ 

and his associates , investigation relative to the date marking the begin 
nmg of the Chou JSJ dynasty* proves that this date was subsequently re 
calculated according to the formulae of the San t'ung calendar In both 
cases some reasons for the revision, as well as for the extrapolation of 
the date, could be given 

In the following investigation, the materials of the Later Han period 

* [Editoks note This article haa been translated from* the German under 
the sole direction of the editors the author has seen neither the translation nor 
the proofs ] 

1 Part I Beltrage zur Astrononue der Haa Zeit I SBJ.W, phit hut SI (1033}, 
209 229 part II ibid 937 979 

*Cf Simca 1034, Franke-Festachrift 
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will be handled in the same manner. First, a historical introduction will 
be presented which treats of the history of calendar systems and calendar 
reforms Our study will begin with the time of Liu Hsm, and will then 
cover the development of the Ssu-fin VSfr calendar of the Later Han 
period, as well as its relationship to politics and to the various literary 
groups There then follows an examination into the fundamental num- 
bers of the calendar and their accuracy, together with an explanation 
of the astronomical formulae The last chapter is devoted to an examina- 
tion of texts snch as the Bamboo Annals and the Chou Pi 

Suan Ching a falsification being suspected in these cases 

II. Development of the calendar in the Later Han period 

The Science of the measurement of time according to the calendar and, 
therewith, astronomy, is clearly recognizable only from the Han period. 
We have some information regarding the calendar of the Chou period, 
although we are not familiar with the exact astronomical basis and the 
methods by which the calendar was devised and corrected The San t'-ung, 
or Three Cycle calendar, calculated by Lra Hsm and those of his circle, 
is the first of which all details are available We have shown (m parts 
I and II) that the astronomical facts serving as bases for this calendar 
compare rather favorably with modern values, the formulae for com- 
puting the time of the new moon hold good without appreciable error 
over a period of many centuries, and, although the other formulae are 
not equally precise, they are relatively accurate This is a farther develop- 
ment of the T'ai-ch'u calendar which was worked out at the end of the 
second century B. C. by Ssu-ma Ch'ieri and his circle, particularly Teng 
P'mg . His calendar shows by comparison with the latter appreci- 
able development — not only is the length of the year more accurately 
determined, but the formulae permit calculations of time backwards and 
forwards over long periods This San t'ung calendar apparently never 
completely prevailed, at least not beyond the period of Wang Hang 
(from eo. 6 23 A D ) The reason for this is obscure when we realize 
that this calendar was a great improvement over the then present one, 
only by taking cognizance of the political situation and the scientific 
research of the day may an answer be found 

According to the texts which they used, the philologists of that time 
were divided mto two groups the Old Script School and the Hew 
Script School. The latter basing itself mainly on the version of 

the Shu Chtng liFCS which, in turn, was established upon the unwritten 
tradition of the Fa Shfing School, held the predominant position 
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during the Earlier Han period At the end of the Earlier Han there 
appeared the opposing Old Script School which was founded upon a Shu 
Ghmg text which supposedly had been found in a wall of Confucius’ 
home The leaders of this school were Liu Hsm and his circle Since 
m China scientific research was always influenced by politics and sought 
certain political goals, it will be necessary for us to inquire into the 
significance of this school Of the texts of the Old Script School only 
three are now of interest to us the Shu Ghxng, the Chou Lx Wifi, and 
the Tso Chucm It can be shown that the Tso Chuan text was revised 
m certain parts by Liu Hsin The motive of this was apparently, for 
the most part, to support the politics of Wang Hang 3 An examination 
of the biography of Wang Mang (Han Shu 99 A C), clearly reveals that 
m all his speeches he attempts to imitate the style of the Shu Chxng, and 
his decrees follow the contents of the Chou Lx Textual criticism has 1 
produced nothing decisive with respect to either text Astronomically 
they offer too few specific facts to permit an application of exact tests 
It has merely been shown that the beginning of the Chou, as traditionally 
given (1132 B C ), was calculated on the basis of Liu Hsin’s astronomy, 
but this shows nothing conclusive about the Old Script text itself 

Of importance, then, is the fact that the Old Script text hears a close 
relationship to Liu Hsin as well as to the politics of Wang Mang At 
the same time, the San Vung calendar is also associated with Liu Hsm, 
as well as with the Old Script text, since the Tso Chuan is partly based 
upon the San Vung calendar We are thus confronted with a complex 
problem This close relationship between the Old Script research and 
the San Vung calendar is particularly apparent as a result of several 
declarations m a work by Ts'ai Yung written in the middle of the 
second century A D In his essay, « Questions and Answers Concern- 
ing the Yuek Ling” ( Yueh Ling Wen Ta Ta'ai Yung de- 

fends his stand with respect to certain questions relating to his work on 
the Yu eh Ling of the L\ Chi He states first that in his opinion 

the Yueh Ling is closely related to the Tso Chuan and the Chou Lx— 
that they all form, to a certain cxtcnt t a unit The Tso Chuan and Chou 
Li are the most important texts of the Old Script School The follow- 

. t Ferrous nan The utter bn « el e* me** ot these charge* ha* been nbly F^ OT ^’ 
by CH1CT Mu Liu Ilalang IIaln Fu Trfl Men p*u 1 CBP 7 (1030), 5J 

Sf? (Anmiutle Biography ot Liu n*lang and Liu II* In l^ber 
IJdSS) C.l£ l» Shlh lUn 6 <1035), 101 240) and II 

Composition et date du T*<vtehouan UUcngtt ehinoU tt bovddhiquf (In.tltut 
Pelge de* Haute* Utudea ChlnoUca) 1 (1032), 137 215 ] 
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ing question 13 , therefore, very important Question "In view of the 
fact that you hold to the Old Script text, why do you use, instead of 
the San i ung the Ssu fen calendar? ” s * That is to say, the Old Script 
research and the San t ung calendar were still regarded as a fixed unity 
10 the second century A D 

The San t'ung calendar is, ns stated, a development of the jT'ai ehu, 
it fixes the length of tho year at 3G5 36 % S30 days as opposed to the 
Ta \ ch u year of 36a 38 %8-to days A further great accomplishment of 
this calendar is the successful establishment of a numerical harmony 
with respect to the year, the month, the day, the major cycles, and the 
revolutions of the sun, moon, and all the planets The scheme is ex 
tended to comprise the 1 Chxng numbers, old historical dates, the 

doctrine of the five elements, the 3 in J ang speculations, the 

’ length of tubes to produce musical notes, the units of length and volume, 
the standards for religious buildings (e g the Alxng T ang W1&), and 
for court ceremonies and attire Thus the San t ung calendar established 
more than a calendar system, it created a world concept such as has 
been approximated perhaps only by that of Pythagoras The transition 
from the T at ch*u calendar to the San t ung occurred very quickly A1 
ready during the formation of the T'ax ck u variations appeared which 
approximate the San i ung, 60 that this is not necessarily entirely a work 
of the Liu Hsm group so far as the theoretical foundation is concerned 
The T'at-eh'u calendar is actually a Ssu fen or Four Part calendar since 
it is based, like the Ssu fen of the Later Han period, upon a division 
of the year into 3G6}4 days (365 38 % 540 see above) The calendar of 
the Hou Han period is in its important parts simply the T'ax ck'v 
calendar All figures cited by the Huai nan Tztt ch 3) 

and Ssu ma Ch‘ien ( & p2 » EH? ) are exactly like those of the Hou Han 
calendar 

It is above all the typical figure 940 that appears in all fractions as 
does the number 1539 in the San t ung calendar The chief point of 
difference is that the T'ai-ch u calendar apparently employs much more 
primitive formulae than does the Ssu fen If one attempts to recalculate 
the dates m the Lt Shu of the Shth Ch t for the first years of the J*ot- 
ch u calculation by means of the formulae of the Ssu fen as well as of 
the San t ung calendars difficulties are encountered which prove that the 

•■[Editors note Cf Yen Ko-dnln CJiCan How Ban TF£r» 

m* bo sa EsEiBifr#, 

rest of this text the SsH-pu Pe* Yoo edition of Tsai Yungs collected works m 
better than the text as given by Yen Ko chiln ] 
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T at ch'u formulae must have been simpler The Ssu fen calendar had 
thus retained only the general fundamental numbers , as for the planets, 
the fundamental numbers are markedly changed, and new corresponding 
formulae were devised — probably patterned on the formulae of the San- 
t ‘ung calendar 

One would expect, according to the above cited text of TB f ai Yung, 
that the Ssu fen calendar would he closely associated with the New 
Script School That was probably also the case, but it is less easily 
recognizable than the connection between the San t'ung and the Old 
Script School The New Script research was of a traditional nature 
true to the dynasty, and did not need to be so exacting as did the other, 
of revolutionary character Moreover, those following the conservative 
path were far less interested in astronomy than were those of more 
radical leanings If one excepts the Shu Chmg text from which are t<* 
be gained only a few basic astronomical rules, the only text in which 
astronomy plays an important part is the Y-ueh Ltng which was valued 
for morals and politics The Ch'un ch'iu $£%k research of the New 
Script School followed the same course The conservatives cultivated 
that from the text which dealt with ethics and national politics They 
considered the Yttt Yang theory as somewhat less important and a special 
development with which they were less closely associated Those follow 
mg the revolutionary course may, on the other hand, perhaps best be 
designated as “ scientific ** They exerted themselves to find laws of 
nature, a knowledge of which would allow a determination in advance 
of the course of the world, or even an influencing of it , at any rate, an 
understanding thereof Astronomy played an important part, as it does 
with all peoples when a scientific and realistic course of thought appears 
Historically, the first century B C marked a revolution in thought which 
had its reformation and continuation in the Later Han period with 
Wang Ch*ung and others Numerous signs indicate that foreign influ- 
ences could have had an effect 

Although the relationship between the Ssu fen calendar and the New 
Script School doubtless existed, it wa3 apparently of little historical im 
portance when compared with the other factors that were beginning to 
loom large In the last decades of the first century B C appeared for 
the first time a tendency which never came entirely to the surface and 
which was so thoroughly destroyed by Inter tendencies that it is today 
hardly recognizable It is that of the so-called Secret Books and 
Apocrypha These may be divided into two closely related classes, the 
Oracle Books IK and the Apocrypha j$ 
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The Apocrypha purported to be secret explanations of the inner, deeper 
meaning of the classic texts They were, however, similar to the Oracle 
Books, texts of a half magic, astronomical character It was their intent 
from certain supposedly suggestive portions of the classics to predict the 
future , they were of a strongly revolutionary character Along with the 
teachings of the five elements according to the theory of Tsou Ten SJsfir 
(fourth century B C ) there appeared m the first century B C the 
theory that dynasties enjoyed but a limited span and new dynasties must 
of necessity follow One group attempted to determine the time of the 
Han downfall, and to establish the name of the successor, then iTOm 
another group the re establishment of the Han was prophesied and the 
name determined Both groups were equally revolutionary The first 
directed itself against the Han, the second against Wang Hang Opposed 
fto them stood the conservative scholars who by means of different ex 
periments sought to retard or prevent the downfall of the Ham It is 
clear that the Secret Books School, given these tendencies, had to be 
completely suppressed Its history, therefore, is difficult to follow The 
first of this school may well have been Kuei Hung !H£ Si of Lu special 
izmg in the Ch < nn-ch c m according to the tradition of Tung Chong shn 
who contended in the year 78 B C that someone from the 
Kung sun <3-^ family would become emperor The relationship to Tung 
Chung shn and the Ch un ch ttt show that he followed the Tin Yang 
mischievous doctrine which began to form m the second century at the 
latest, under the influence of the Gh’un ch'iu There is ground for sus 
picion that as one from Shantung lil^C he belonged to the school of the 
magicians which, from the time of Shih huang ti at the latest, 

were widely prevalent in the provinces of Ho pel and Shantung, 

and which must have had a great influence upon the entire development 
of philosophy Kuei Hung was executed for high treason/ but his 
prophecies may still he found in the list shou II uo Lin Ch'an 
t&'M, a book whose title reveals a connection with the Chun chut 
These prophecies were referred to himself by Kung sun Shu 45^ J® 
who made himself king of S.vu ch'uan E9BI in the year 24 A D, by 
re&reocve tie ebss^meotraaed book, ifiaw ibey b<sd sat bees lost bat 
lived on for 100 years below the surface as it were 6 

Side by side with the Secret Books School which surely had many 
other adherents — in the last anlysis Wang Hang followed it, although 
perhaps somewhat indirectly — there was the school which was true to 

‘For texts and sources cf 5u f>hih Pten 5 470-471 (Peiping 1035) 

• Cf Eu Ehih Pten 5, 460-107 
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the dynasty hut which at the same time proved ■ *° ’ b “ h ° a “°, ‘tj ff “ g 
Mong Its greatest adherent was Kan Chung k‘o If u W of Chlft.v 0 
,s supposed to have been executed ,n the year 23 B C through he efforts 
of Liu Hsiang the father of Lm Hsin H^teachmgs leaned, as 

the title of one of his hooks (T.eu luan U 3*CbK) shows towards 
astronomy, although at the same time there was the magical about them 
as the title of his other book (Pao yuan Tailing Chxng 

v 5 a m a lca tes It will certainly not be false to state that the whole 
tendency of the Secret Books was influenced by magic The teachings of 
Kan Chung k f o were spread by his pnpils^above all by Hsia Ho hang 
& and were even recognized by Ai Ti , but were then apparently 
suppressed by Liu Hsin and his adherents in the year 5 B C 6 The 
reason seems to lie in the particular interests of this group to whom a 
renewal of the Han appeared highly unsuitable Under Wang Hang the, 
Secret Books became more numerous and clearer To be sure, some are 
found which favored Wang Hang, but m general it is clear that they 
opposed him and stood for a re establishment of the Han Liu Hsiu 
is the one repeatedly named as the future ruler 
Detached remnants of these Secret Books and Apocrypha which remain 
today show that their astronomical character is not uniform and that 
numerous schools had, as we have already related, developed, but for 
the most part they rely upon the figures of the Ssu fen calendar and 
reveal themselves to he developments of the T ai ch'u calendar and pre 
cursors of the Ssu fen There appear the cycles of 1520 and 4560 years, 
the course of the moon in one month is fined at 29«% 40 days, which 
corresponds to both the Huax-nan tzu and the Ssu fen calendar, the 
beginning of the world is determined as m the Ssu fen calendar-quite 
contrary to the Santung calendar-apparently a further development 
of the calculation for the beginning of the world that the T at-ch u 
calendar gives Also the extent of the heavens is determined m relation 
to the statements of the Huaxman Tzu as in the Later Han period 
Liu Hsin’s attitude toward these Secret Books is very interesting His 
father had agitated against them in the year 23 BO and had had the 
Secret Books banned but with little success Liu Hsin himself was also 
opposed to them and had Hsia Ho-liang overthrown m the year 5 B O 
It is very plain, however, that he was apprised of the contents of the 

•• Tosslbly only the title of one book la concerned The expression 
in an epitaph for Lao tzfl *«>m ^ Later Han period composed by Tien 

Shao and quoted In the Li Shth cb 3 

• Cf JCu Shih Pttn 5 478-470 
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books as much through the confiscation m 23 B G — his father must first 
hare read them before he could hare expressed himself as opposed to 
them — as from the events before 5B C, when he was requested to co- 
operate Lin Hsm changed his name in the year 6 B C to Liu Hsm 
Two reasons may be given for this . the change was made owing 
to the similarity in sound of Asm with hsm ffc. the personal name 
of the Emperor Ai, who had just come to the throne 7 On the other hand, 
since -the symbols were not the same, the change was not ab'olutely 
necessary Moreover, Liu Hsm also chose a new agnomen Another 
possible reason might have been a desire that the name coincide with the 
one mentioned in the Secret Books as the future -emperor 8 It is a fact 
that in the year 23 A D Wang She S iJ, a friend of Lm Hsmh at- 
tempted to instigate with him a revolution m favor of the latter Liu 
«rHsm hesitated somewhat, the affair was discovered, and Liu Hsm was 
compelled to commit suicide * 

Liu Hsiang and Lm Hsm worked out the San t'ung calendar which 
was devised between the years 32 B C, and 5 A D 19 It appears to have 
been first published at the time of the death of Phng Ti [begin 

mng of 6 A D ] which was the moment when Wang ilang actually took 
over the government To change the calendar and to create a new cal- 
endar, for the Chinese, is to form a new dynasty Apparently the San 
t'vng calendar was the calendar for a dynasty yet to come The falstfiea 
tion of the books must have occurred in the year 6 B C or shortly 
previous thereto, for in this period the influence of Wang Mang was al 
ready very great We must conclude, therefore, that Liu Hsm and thc^e 
of his circle, to which Wang Hang belonged, by means of the creation 
of a new calendar and a reworking of old texts created the foundation 
for the planned establishment of a dynasty Now was this dynasty that 
was to be established really that of Wang Mang ? 

It would be incomprehensible how or why Lm Hsm, a member of the 
Imperial Family of Han, should have participated in its downfall It 
has been common to represent him ns a traitor to his cause We have 
tried to show above that Liu Hsm — assuming that our hypothetical inter 
p relation should prove its elf correct — himseli had the intention of be- 
coming emperor From this, one might surmise that he had made the 
text and calendar primarily for himself, thinking that with the help of 
the Wang Mang group he could rid himself of his nvaL in the Han 


* Op eit- ICS 
•Op cif 163 


•Op cf 215 
“Op c( I S3 
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family of Liu, but Wang Mang succeeded in employing these devices for 
his own benefit. Thus there remained nothing for Liu Hsm to do but 
support the policies of Wang Mang until he should again have an oppor- 
tunity to further himself. This opportunity came in the year 23 A.D. 
when Wang Mang was threatened from all sides and finally fell All 
this, of course, is only a hypothesis, but it explains psychologically the 
conduct of Liu Hsm, as well as the other difficulties encountered m the 
Tso Ghmn, where, although there are changes which are clearly con- 
nected with Wang Mang, there are also others which bear a closer rela- 
tionship to the Han Thus Liu Ham's change of name would represent 
a second attempt to further his cause by another plan— setting his name 
in agreement with the Secret teachings— and by displacing the propo- 
nent of the teachings by his father, thus assuring that there would be no 
disclosure and that these teachings would be taken oyer by the ruling c 
branch of the Han 

The Secret Books proved to be right A Liu Hsm actually became 
the Emperor Kuang-wu the first emperor of the Later Han 

dynasty. It is for the moment unimportant whether he took his name 
m accordance with the prophecies Of importance is the fact that because 
of the realization of the prophecies he held the Secret Books in high 
esteem, and regarded them authoritative for all questions The bio- 
graphies of the people of his circle in the Hou-Han Shu are alive with 
excerpts from the Secret Books From them we also derive some explana- 
tion of the early times It is stated that Liu Hsm held the Secret Books 
in high regard {Hou-Han Shu 45, la™*) , that his change of name is 
accounted for by the prophecies, that he had done this m order to be- 
come emperor ( Hou-Han Shu 53, 2a). In another place it is stated 
that the Tso Chuan with its references to the Han (see above) coincides 
with the Oracle Books ( Hou-Han Shu 56, 7a b). The Wang Mang 
period and the first decades of Kuang-wu Ti must have seen a marked 
flourishing of the Secret Books, as there appeared prophecies for various 
pretenders to the throne,” but in general they all agreed upon Kuang-wu 
Ti He was regarded so highly that he was unwilling to listen to any of 
the opposing views ( Hou-Han Shu 58A, 3a) which were always forth- 
coming from the philologists It was, therefore, understandable that he 


[Editor 8 note The author’* references are to the T‘u Shu Chi Ch'fins 
edition, hut for the problems which he discusses in this paper Wang listen 

chien. edition (see note 15) must be used] 

“For a Liu \ang #]}& (IIou Kan Shu 5t, 5a) and a Chang Ffng 
(I7ou llan 61, 4a). 
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adopted as his calendar that of the Oracle Books, and not the San t'ung 
calendar which was discredited by Lin Hsm and Wang Hang He was 
thus in agreement with most scholars, who, however, did not want the 
calendar of the Secret Books since they regarded it as nncanomcal and 
inferior, but who desired rather the T'ai ch'u calendar of the classic 
period which had been created by members of their school Thus the 
Ssv, fen calendar of the Hou Han period grew ont of the calendar of the 
Secret Books and the T at ch'u calendar which had preceded them 
This Ssu fen calendar, however, was not a particularly fortunate crea 
tion During the entire Hou Han period it was constantly in need of 
improvement Its errors became very apparent particularly as it followed 
closely the T at ch'u calendar and its astronomical determinations It 
was very soon established that the T‘ai ch'u calendar was as much as five 
degrees in error An attempt was made to explain this, hut it was very 
difficult because the T av-ck'u which had just been adopted could not be 
declared false Precession, which accounts mainly for the inaccuracies, 
was still unknown The matter is further complicated owing to the 
following Shortly before 85 A D the ecliptical system appeared for the 
first time in Chinese astronomy Chia K'uei Wxll showed in 92 A D 
that this method was far more exact, and he determined, through the use 
of the calculations of his predecessors, the sun's course m the ecliptic. 
He encountered, however, contradictions, particularly because new lustra 
ments were required for this new method of calculation, the use of which 
was not accurately understood In 103 A D such an ecliptical sphere 
was ordered constructed Shortly thereafter the ecliptic method was gen 
erally adopted (Previously Chinese astronomy had been equatorial ) 
In the first century A D occurs a marked departure which is of gieat 
importance An attempt was made to explain the old dates as though 
they had been calculated on an ecliptical basis, but this only confused 
the issue far more Afterwards, however, a very ingenious solution was 
arrived at Calendars hold true only for definite periods of time, they 
are not permanently valid because the path of the celestial bodies is not 
altogether regular, the calendar must be changed about every 300 years 
This is a premonition of precession The entire Hou Han period saw 
much discussion of the calendar which grew out of tins unfortunate 
situation The San t ung calendar was ako involved Scholars from the 
Liu Hsin School were very numerous in the first century A D , Cina 
Khiei, just mentioned also was of his school and had become acquainted 
with the text of the New Script School only late in life ( Hou Flan Shu 
66, Gb-8a) At this time all calendar systems were a subject of study. 
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be expressed as 32, 487, and 7 The number of days in a ch\ is, therefore, 

48 %2 or ) 

, Zn \ The m0 TU ie & is 7 It is the chang intercalation (7 is y 3 of Zl, 
19 years have 19 X 1» "norm months ” or 228, there are, however, 235 
months 7 thus represents the difference between the 235 months m 19 
years and the 228 “ norm months ” in the same period ) 

(Zo) The surplus of days is 168 (168 is 24 X 7, an amplification of 
the 24 yearly divisions The ch't has a surplus of % 2 days over 15 24 
cfc'i have a surplus of 188 / 32 days— 5% z days surplus per year-or, m 
32 years, 168 days ) 

(Zv) The chung Tule * is 32 (See Zm All numbers from Zm to Zp 
are important for the calculation of the winter solstice Zp was called 
the “ pan-surplus ” in the San t ung calendar ) 

(Zq) The major period *M is 343,335 (343,335 is 235 times 1461, 
I denominator for calculatmg with 235 months or 19 years If this 
number is divided by Ze, the result is 365 2 3% 40 or 365%— length of 
year Dividing by Zk yields 12 * 0 2 2 % 7 7 5 o 12% 9 — number of months ) 
(Zr) The period of the moon ft is 1016 (This is the number for the 
sidereal revolutions of the moon in one pu cycle, that is, in 76 solar 
years see Astronomy I, 13 under Zm the same number there being 
liven for a cycle of 19 years There are 254 revolutions in 19 years— 
in 76 years four times this amount There are 13% 9 revolutions per 

Yuan meeting X# is 41040 (This is 80 X 513, the adjustment 
of the number 513 (see Zu) to the yuan cycle, furthermore, it is twenty 
times Zt ) 

/ Zi a The ptt-meeting is 2052 (This is four times Zu, adjustment of 
L rm cvcle to 76 years which is four times the 19 year cycle Further 
more, this is 76 X 27 years (see Zu) In 2052 years the intercalary 
period and 76 year cycle coincide ) 

lZn s The Year number ftflfc is 513 (Proceeding from the already 
1 Jw fact that there are 23 eclipses in 135 months (Astronomy I, 13 
" " « eclipse every P* -nths, it will be now calculated 
“ occur in one year The calculation yields taking the 

(™ zt “ Dd Z5) ’ 25%1 “ or I0S,/5 ‘ 3 ecl,pscs 
513 „ the denominator srtuch results Furthermore, 513 jeers » the 
cWnM concordance period of lunation, solar year and average eclipse 
day [FmstermssticMag] (see Astronomy 1, 11 2) 513 jears is 27 X 19, 

or 27 chang cycles ) 
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(Zv) The Eclipse-number 'fE.Wt is 1081 (1081 is the numerator appear 
nag m the calculations under Zu There are 513 eclipses in 1081 years ) 
(Zw) The Month number is 135 (In 135 months there are 23 eclipses, 
an observed fact, see also explanation to Zu ) 

(Zx) The Eclipse-rule is 23 (See Zm ) 

Besides these fundamental numbers chapter 13 of the Sou Han Shu 
has a considerable number of formulae for calculating the course and 
degrees of sun and moon which we shall outline in Part 3 The funda 
mental numbers for the five planets then follow They are arranged 
similarly to the Ch ten San Shu fundamental numbers for the planets 
which have been analyzed by R Henselmg (Cf part I) Here we shall 
examine dosely only the numbers for Jupiter in order to show the differ 
rnce in their computation as compared with the earlier numbers The 
numbers for the other planets will be merely tabulated 
Fundamental Numbers for Jupiter 

(Ja) The Period is 4327 (In 4725 years Jupiter makes 4327 

revolutions From this may be computed that a single revo- 
lution requires 398 1464 %730S days Expressed decimally, 
398 846 days ) 

(Jb) The Day number is 4725 (See Ja ) 

(Jc) The number of accumulated months is 13 (One revolu 

tion requires 398 days Converted, this w 13 4160 % 221S 
months per revolution ) 

(Jd) The Monthly Excels is 41606 (The fractional part of a month 
from Jc ) 

(Je) The Monthly Rule is 82213 (See Jc.) 

(Jf) The Major Excess is 23 (If the 13 months [Jc] are con 

verted into days, the result is 383 84 % <0 days, this is an ex 
cess of 23 days over the 360-day round year, which corresponds 
to the 60-cycle ) 

(Js) The Minor Excc-s is 847 (See Jf ) 

(Jh) The Empty Parts i are 93 (Jf contains the fraction 84 %io 
To secure ® 4 % 40 » os s >4 0 must be added ) 

(Ji) The Entered month Days AH H are 15 (The 398 day period of 
Jupiter exceeds the round month number of 383 days by 15 
days ) 

(Jk) The Day-exccss is 14G41 (This is the numerator of Ja.) 
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and particularly the position of the winter solstice, the eclipses, and the 
OTigm of the world were discussed Of these the most difficult question 
was the calculation in advance of eclipses because the T'ai-ch'u calendar 
was almost completely valueless, and the San-Vung calendar proved very 
inaccurate. The Han solution remained similarly unsatisfactory. The 
development ended in the appearance of a great essay by Ts'ai Yung m 
175 A. D. 12 wherein the calendar was fixed as shown later in Hou~Ban 
Shu 13 the most important parts of which wo shall translate. Te r ai 
Yung’s system shows far-reaching assimilation: The T‘ax-ch , u and the 
San-t'ung calendars together with the statements of the Oracle Books 
were combined and developed into the Ssit-fen calendar system of Hou- 
Ean Shu 13. 

At almost the same time there appeared a newer calendar which was 
standard for the San-kuo period, and which appears to have been atf 
that time much more independent than the officially adopted calendar. 
It freed itself from the Secret Books which were still of much importance 
in the middle of the second century A D. 18 This new Ch'ten-hswng 
calendar of Liu Hung §'1^ represents a more scientific study of 
the problem — it seeks to free itself of suppositions and book traditions, 
and to Tely upon observation and experience , thus the approach is more 
inductive, rather than deductive as m the Han period (Liu Hsm, Ku 
Yung and others). One of the first proponents of this order of 

thought m the field of philosophy is Wang Chfiing 3*;/5 , and later there 
belonged, m a certain sense, to this gToup also Chung ch'ang Thing ■'H 1 
Wang Fu K/ung Jung and, above all Chang Hgng 

, who at this time launched one of the most vigorous attacks against 
the Secret Books ( Hou Han Shu 89, 5b-6a), which came to be generally 
disregarded by the conservative scholars of both Bchools as well as by 
all others 

III. The Calculation 1 Methods op the Ssu-rkN Calendar 

The examination of the calendar of the Hou Han period is beset with 
difficulties owing to the fact that the text of all editions urn a regret- 
able state of preservation Many numbers are in error and prolonged 
calculation is necessary to determine the correct figure We have sub 
stituted the correct figures in all cases without regard to the variations 
in the different editions Hou-Han Shu 13 opens with a short general 

11 CI XTou J7an Bhu 12 

11 CI Hou nan Shu 84, Ob where predictions are given for Tung Cho ■ 
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introduction in which are given only some basic rules, and in which are 
then enumerated, pp 2 a b, the cyclical fundamental numbers which are 
shown in our translation and explained within parentheses The ex 
planation mates dear the relationship of the numbers, their meaning , 
and their astronomical foundation 

(Za) The yuan rule 7C is 4560 {4560 years is the concordance period 
for the sexagesimal cycle, the lunation, the solar year and the eclipse 
period, it is three tunes Zb ) 

(Zb) The chi rule £2. is 1520 (1520 years is the concordance of the 
length of the day, lunation, year, and eclipse period, furthermore, 1520 
is the prodnct of 80 X 19 > it is 20 times Zd ) 

(Zc) The chi month jf2 is 18,800 (18,800 is the number of months in 
J520 years, 18,800 is I2%g X 1520, furthermore, the number of the 
days is 555,180—20 X Zk.) 

(Zd) The pu rule 0 is 76 (76 years is four times the intercalary period 
of 19 years , it is the first agreement m the course of the sun and moon, 
since 36534 days are counted to a year, and round numbers appear only 
every four years ) 

(Ze) The pu month is 940 (940 is the number of months in 76 
years 940 is 12 7 Ao X 76 The month has 29* 9 % i<J days ) 

(Zf) The chany rule & is 39 (39 is the intercalary period of 39 years 
In 19 years there are seven intercalary months ) 

(Zg) The ehang month # is 23o (235 is the number of months in 19 
years u 12% 0 ) 

(Zh) The celestial period is 1461 (1461 13 the number of days in 4 
years, and at the same time represents the number of degrees of the sun’s 
course in 4 years ) 

(Zi) The sun rule is 4 (4 is the denominator of Zb ) 

(Zk) The pn-day is 27,759 (This is 19 times Zb, that is, the sum 
of the fractional days in 19 years, similarly the total number of days in 
76 years (19 X 4) , furthermore one month has 27 73 ! b < 0 days ) 

(Zl) The mo-number fX is 21 (This represents the surplus expressed 
in %’s between the solar year of 365*4 days over the 360 day round 
year, m the same way it is the whole-number surplus is four years ) 

(Zm) The General Rule is 487 (487 is *4 of Zh, a rear has 24 
divisions (eh 1 in 365% days The year has 5*4 dara more than 3C0 
days Four years haTe 96 ch'i and 1461 days, with a surplus of 21 days. 
Since all the«e last numbers have the common denominator 3, they may 
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( Jl) The rule for the numter of degrees for the day is 17308. 

(Tliia is the denominator of Jn.) 

(Jm) Accumulated Degree** are 33. (Jupiter's course subtend** 33 
I03l 5 iT 308 degrees.) 

(Jn) The Excess of Degrees is 1031 1. (Sec Jm.) 

The conversion of degrees, yenrs, months and days into other units, as is 
often done, is in accordance with the relative proportions given in the 
previous section — Fundamental C}cle Numbers. 

The numbers for the planets Mars, Saturn, Venus and Mercury are, 


according to the text: 

Mars 

Saturn 

Venus 

Mercury 

Period 

879 

919G 

5830 

11908 

Day number 

187G 

9115 

4GG1 

1989 < 

Accumulated months 

2G 

13 

9 

1 

Monthly excess 

GG31 

13SG37 

98405 

217GG0 

Month -rule 

1G701 

172824 

110770 

22G252 

Major excess 

47 

54 

25 

29 

Minor excess 

754 

348 

731 

499 

Empty parts 

18G 

592 

209 

449 

Entcred-month days 

11 

23 

26 

27 

Day-excess 

Eule for the number of degrees of 

1872 

21G3 

281 

44805 

the day 

3510 

36384 

23320 

47631 

Accumulated degrees 

49 

12 

292 

57 

Degree excess 

114 

29451 

281 

44805 


These numbers are followed in the text of the Ilou-IIan Shu by a series 
of planetary formulae. These we do not translate since they are not 
necessary for determining the genuiness of textB. They present nothing 
essentially new. 

Then follows a survey of the movements of the five planets, which also 
is presented in tabular form (Table 1 a, b). The chapter closes with a 
survey of the extension of the lunar stations and the length of the 24 
parts of the year ; these we do not present. 

The statements from the Hou-Han Shu under Zd and Ze make possible 
a determination of the accuracy of the astronomical data for the sun and 
moon. Thus : 

* Hou-Han Shu Actual Value 

1. Length of the year. . . 365.050 days 365.2400 days 

2. Length of the month. . 29.5308 days 29.53059 days 
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Planetary data may be derived from the period number and day num 
her, for instance, Jupiter makes 4327 revolutions in 4725 years The 
results thus obtained axe presented in the table below, it being necessary 
to doable the result for Venus and Mercury since the text provides the 
data for half revolutions only Thus 



Hou Han Shu 

Actual Value 

Deviation 


Jupiter 

398 84.59 

398 8840 

-fOOSld 


Mars 

. 779 5324 

779 9360 

-f 0 4036* 

•=» 

Saturn 

378 0594 

378 0918 

4-0 0324d 

=. + 0h-17o 

Venus 

584 0241 

583 9213 

—01028* 

=■ — 2^28® 

Mercury 

115 8813 

115 8774 

— 0 0039*' 

=. — Qb 6 m 


0 The Hou Han values are thus remarkably accurate The deviation of 
liars is greatest since this planet has the greatest eccentricity in its orbit, 
which renders a determination of its synodic revolution most difficult 
The values given vary only one-fourth as much as the San t'vng calendar 
of the earlier Han period and thus indicate progress 14 

A number of formulae for the Ssu fen calendar ore given in this sec- 
tion The list is not complete, as only fourteen formulae, according to 
Hou-Han Shu 13, 2b t9 -4b 9 , ore given They are intended to give an in- 
sight into the astronomical thought and calculation of this period Fur- 
thermore, some of the<c formulae will be later (in part IV) employed w 
calculations designed to prove whether or not texts are genuine Wc 
present first the translated formula, then an example of our selection 
calculated by means of the formula This serves to clarify what is often 
a complicated text better than would a detailed explanation The manner 
of investigation is exactly the same as that employed with respect to the 
formulae of the Earlier Han period (Cf part II, SSiW 1033, 200 220), 
thus making possible a comparison of the formulae of the Earlier Han 
period with those of the Later Han, and permitting the characteristic 
differences to be recognized 

Formula I (p 2b' 9 ) Calculation of the year number in the current 
pu year the number of years pas ed since the beginning ot time is 
dmded b\ the yuan rule (Za) The remainder is divided by the eht rule 
(7b) The number thus gotten beginning with the Heaven ch\ and 
calculating exclusively, is the chi being entered, the remainder is the 
number of the current year in the cAi If this is dmded by the pu rule 

•‘The e*lrnl»tIon» cf thi* part were perforraed by Dr Rolf 

Moeller cf FoUdam. 

4 
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(Zd), the result, beginning with the chia tzu-pu and calculating cxclu- 
snely, is the current pu, the remainder is the current jear m the pu 
Designating it from the year symbol in the current chi and reckoning it 
up, [one gets ns a result] the position of Jupiter for the desired jear (see 
Table 3) ]£AM> HWTG&Pti JtTCo 

tfc&QrZ.n _fc, 

Example for Formula 1 Uou Han Shu 12, 5b, states that 2,700,000 
years passed from the beginning of time until the capture of the unicorn 
as reported in the Ch'un cliiu 275 years then elapsed until the begin- 
ning of the Dan dynasty, and a further 45 years until the year 161 B 0 , 
thus the year 161 B C is the year 2,760,320 This number is then 
divided according to the formula by the yuan rule (Za'=»4560) which 
gives a result of 605 yuan cycles, with a remainder of 1520 years This 
is divided by the cAt-rulo (Zb — 1520) which yields 1 with no remainder 
Since the calculation was exclusive the 1 becomes 2 Thus the year falls 
in the second chi- cycle, and is the first year of this second chi cycle of 
the 606th yuan-cycle 

Further example for Formula 1 I calculate now the year 61 B C 

2760420 4560 =>605 yuan, remainder 1620 1620- — 1520 = 1, re 

mamder 100 This remainder is divided by the pu rule (Zd =* 76), giv 
mg 1 and a remainder of 24 14 ‘ We calculate exclusively, and find 
ourselves, therefore, in the 25th year of the second pu of the second chi 
cycle of the 606th yuan cycle From Table 3, where this year may be 
found in column 2, row 2, we must proceed 24 symbols beyond symbol 

tu [Editors noth There is no doubt that a very literal interpretation of 
Formula 1 forces us to establish for the year 61 B C the equation 
= 24 It is questionable therefore whether Dr Eberhard is justified in using 
25 in Examples for Formulae 3 6 and 10 In Example for Formula 5 he has 
used 24 but the apparent inconsistency could be explained by ms sting that the 
calculation here was directly for the year 62 B C Aet in this case one could 
object that an inconsistency is to be found in the use of an Intercalary Excess 
of 16 The latter number being good for 61 B C Bhould presumably be used 
only with a 25 since the Intercalary Excess for 62 B C is not 16 but (according 
to our calculation) 9 At this writing we can do no more than indicate what 
appears to the uninitiate to be an inconsistency and we wonder if Eberhard a 
choice in such eases has not been governed hy an attempt to get results accord 
mg with Hoang s Concordat ce To us however it would seem better to recal 
culate with these formulae the calendar actually in use under the Hou Han from 
85 A D on We see no reason why they should be val d for the details of 6* 
and 61 B C] 
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33 (=■ pxng shen ) and arrive at symbol 57 (=■ leng then), tbe cyclical 
designation of tbe year 61 B C If the quotient of tbe division by 1520 
is 1 we must use the row (Table 3) called Heaven chi, if it is 2, the row 
Earth chi, if zero, then row Man chi 1S The individual symbols in the 
rows are always 76 symbols apart Each row has 20 symbols (20 X 76 «=■ 
1520) corresponding to the chi cycle, the sum of the three rows (3 X 20 
X 76 = 4560) corresponds to the yuan cycle This formula thus serves 
only for the calculation of the position of a civil year in the astronomical 
system, and therewith the calculation of the cyclical designation of the 
year 

Formula 2 (p 2b 11 ) On eclipses of the moon. (Cf Formula 14 ) 

Formula 3 (p 3b t# ) Calculation of the celestial norm i?cIE From 
p the number of the current year m the pu cycle, 1 is subtracted The re- 
mainder is multiplied by the chang month (Zg) The full number of 
chang rules (Zf ) [contained m the preceding calculation] is called the 
Accumulated Months [Any] remainder is Intercalary Excess If 

this remainder exceeds 12, the year has an intercalary month 

Example for Formula 3 I calculate to determine whether the vear 
61 B C has an intercalary month First, the calculation of Formula 1 
must he made The result attained (see above) was that the year 61 B C 
is the S5th current year I subtract 1 from 25, and the 24 thus obtained 
is multiplied by 235 (Zg) yielding 5640 I compute tbe number of 
chang rules (Zf»= 19) by dividing by 19, get 296 Accumulated Months 
and an Intercalary Excels of 16, thus there is an intercalary month 
since the remainder exceeds 12 

Formula 4 (p 3b 11 ) Calculation of a day of the new moon $J H 
of the Celestial Form The number of Accumulated Months in the cur 
rent pu year is multiplied by the number of the pu-days (Zk) The full 
number of pu months (Ze) is called the Accumulated Days The re- 
mainder is the Minor Excess The number of Accumulated Days is 

*• [Editoes pote Dr Eberhard a explanation fits his Table 3 which is labeled 
in accordance with Ch len Ta hsm s SJAW suggestion (cf tVaxo Usien-ch len 
JTau /Tan SKu CRsCDSieJi /feu /fen CitiA t 

It means however that in the senes of three eft» Man would be first. Heaven 
second and Earth third In Jul (cf Waso Ilsien-ch len op nt 3 Sb ’) 

has g ven an interpretation of this /feu If an BAu text which Implies a re naming of 
the rows in the IJou Uan Bhu table reproduced as Eberhard a Table 3 but xrh ch 
restores the more normal order Heaven Earth Man He rays “ If nothing (s 
gotten (fro™ the division by 15*0 I e if the quotient »» *ero] It la the neaveu 
eAi it one is gotten, it is the Eartb-rAi if two is gotten, it is the Man-cAi." 

«AfcIol 
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The result is 533 1 G, winch is then subtracted from 8240010, leaving 
82IGGG4 This number is then divided by 910 (7c). The result is 8*41, 
with a remainder of 10G4 8741 is divided by GO, making 145, with a 
remainder of 41. As in the case of Jormula 4 Table 3 is employed, 40 
is added, the full cycle of CO is subtracted The result of 21 is the 
cyclical symbol of the new moon day of the 11th month of the year pre- 
ceding Cl B C, as aboie The celestial norm indicates that the aril 
year begins with the cyclical symbol fid (1), the terrestrial norm ch’ou 
(2) and man’s norm yin (3) the (so-called Chou, Yin, and Dsia cal- 
endars). If a year begins with the symbol frO it is an indication that 
the beginning of the aril and astronomical years coincide (winter 
solstice). 

Formula 6 (p 4a*) • The calculation of the 24 parts (cM i M) of 
the year. From the number for the current year of the pu, 1 is sub- 
tracted and the remainder multiplied by the excess of days (Zo — 1G8) 
Full chunff rules (Zp — 32) are added, this is the Major Excess The 
remainder is called the Minor Excels Full CO’g are set apart from the 
Major Excess The remainder is determined according to the table of 
year names (Table 3) and by calculating exclusively the date of the 
winter solstice for the previous year is found 

Example to Formula G I will calculate the winter solstice of the year 
preceding G1 II G The year G1 B C was the 25th year of the current pu- 
cycle (according to Example 2 under I ormula 1 ) I multiply 25 (the state- 
ment that 1 is to be subtracted must be a mistake in the text) by 1GS 
(Zo), making 4200 This I divide bv 32 (Zp) and the result is a Major 
Excess of 131 and a Minor Excess of 8 I now divide 131 by GO, making 
2, with a remainder of 11 Since the calculation of Example 2 under 
Formula 1 indicates that the year 61 B C falls m the second pu of the 
second cycle (see above), it will be necessary to employ symbol 33 (ptny 
then) which appears in Table 3, column 2, row 2 To this is added II 
The day of the winter solstice is thus indicated by the cyclical symbol 44 
Recalculation 6hows, then, that the winter solstice occurs in December 
of the year 62 B C The manner of computation in this instance is 
similar to that of the San t'ung calendar (Cf part II) 

Formula 7 (p 4a<) If the second of the parts of the year is desired, 

15 should he added to the Major Excess, and 7 to the Minor 

Notation to Formula 7 This is merely an elaboration and an addition 
to Formula G based upon the statements which appear in Zm Therein 
it was Btated that the length of one of the 24 parts of the year (efr't) was 
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and finally the day of the new moon l ® are obtained If the Minor Exce»3 
for half or full moon is Ie«3 than 2G0 it should be multiplied by the 100 
parts (of the day) Each full pu month (Ze •— 910) results in one part 
of the day The remainder is added as 1 day if it approximates the mid- 
night of a chieh 0 and cA'i-division *• (that is, the 24 parts of the year) 
Notations to Formula 9 The day is divided into 100 parts These 
100 parts are classed as day and night parts The shortest day, that of 
the winter solstice, contains 55 night parts This multiplied by the pu 
month number yields 51700 (55 X 910), the number of time units of 
the day of the winter solstice from 6iinset to eunn«e The period from 
sunset to midnight, or from midnight to sunn«e contains % this number 
— 25850 The number 260 expresses in round numbers the mean m 
hundreds When multiplied by 100 it becomes comparable to 25850 This 
apart of the formula, therefore, makes it possible to avoid with respect to 
the exact date of the full moon small inaccuracies which were found m 
the formulae of the Earlier Han period The first part of the formula 
is based upon the statements under Ze, according to which the month ha3 
29 <0 %4 o days A quarter of this is 7 339% /&4o 

Formula 10 (p 4a I# ) Investigation relative to the mo-part or "exact 
divisibility ** The number of years elapsed in the current pu, less 1 is 
multiplied by the mo number Full day rules become unit?, which are 
called Accumulated mo The remainder is the mo-excess The A ecu 
mulated mo are multiplied by the General Rule Full mo rules create 
units called Major Excels The remainder is Mmor Excess In the case 
of the Major Excess full 60’s are divided out. The balance is returned 
with the ** table for determining the pu name ” (Table 3) and thus, 
calculating exclusively, the mo-day after 10 the winter solstice of the pre- 
vious year n> found 

11 fEnrro&s -vote Add of tie following month.”] 

” [Editors vote We find Eberhard s German very obscure Der Rest wrrd 
wean es nahe bei den eAiefc und ch i Abschmtten (also den 24 Jahresteilen) bei 
llitternaeht jst ala I Tag hinrugefugt. The Chinese reads JfC jj$J :t 

and would seem to signify literally As for 
the remainder when this number [the quotient of tie preceding division t] 
approximates m dm git of a chieh-ch i [the divis on coming at the beginning of 
the monthl it is added in to form a day We make this translation with all 
reserves and call attention to the fact that for |$; la Jui (see note 15) would 
read which permits ns to translate “when midnight of a efueh-ch t is 
approximated [by the preceding quotient] ] 

,0 [Editors vote The text reads literally "As for its remainder designat 
mg it by the pa symbol [Table 3] and calculating out exclusively [one gets 
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If the next mo-day is desired, 69 is added to the Major Excess, 4 to 
the Minor. If the Minor Excess becomes a full mo-riile it is added to 
the Major Excess. The remaining calculation is as above. If no balance 
remains it is “ exactly divisible.” 

Example to Formula 10: I calculate the mo-part for the year 61 B. C. 
According to Formula 1, this year is the 25th of the current pu-cycle. 
24 is, therefore, the base number. Multiplication by the mo-number 
(Zl=21) yields 504. Division by the day-rule (Zi t =4) yields 126 
accumulated mo, and a mo-excess of 0. The accumulated mo are multi- 
plied by the General Buie (Zm «=* 487). The resulting 61362 is divided 
by the mo-rule (Zn^ 7). The Major Excess is then 8766, and there is 
no Minor Excess. The Major Excess is divided by 60 which leaves a 
remainder of 6. According to the usual method of calculation with Table 
3 (see above) , 40 is added and, the calculation being exclusive, the 46 < 
becomes 47. Thus the cyclical symbol of the mo-day following the winter 
solstice of the year 62 B. C. (the year preceding 61 B. C.) is combination 
No 47. 

According to the explanations under Zm to Zp the mo part is that 
fraction of a day which results from the fact that the 24 parts of the 
year have 15% o days which as a practical matter must be counted as 15 
days Equalization occurs only every 4 years. This is called Exact 
Divisibility. At such times the mo day and the day of the winter solstice 
coincide 

Formula 11 (p. 4a 18 ) • According to another method the Minor Excess 
of the winter solstice is multiplied by 15, and the product is subtracted 
from the General Buie (Zm = 487) . The full mo-rules (Zn *=» 7) are 
Umts This is the mo-day following the winter solstice. 

Example to Formula 11 . According to the example under Formula 6 
the minor excess in the year 61 B C was 8 Multiplying by 15 makes 
120. 487 minus 120 leaves 367. Dividing by 7 yields 52, with a re- 
sasmdsr of 3. Titos ibs sjTttbol of the neo-Hay Sails 3 days after the 
cyclical symbol of the day of the winter solstice This was determined 
to be 44 m Example for Formula 6 We find in Formula 10 that the 
mo-day lias the symbol 47. It is a peculiarity of the Rou-Han Shu to 
present in many cases two methods of calculation, the second of which is 

the cyclical designation of] the mo day previous to the winter solstice of the 
preceding year” For the jjij which we translate in italics Uul Tung Iff jjJ; 

[cf Wang Ilsion-ch'len's edition, ace note 15] says that the CVicn Hsiang calendar 
reads ^ For the following fa in our text the CA'icn calendar has 3^.] 
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usually simpler than the first This peculiarity probably has its explana 
tion in the development of the Hou Han calendar 

Formula 12 (p 4b 1 ) Calculation of the degree during the conjunc- 
tion. The number of accumulated days in the current pu-cycle is multi 
plied hy the pu month (Ze *= 940) Full periods (Zq = 343335) are 
subtracted Full pu months (Ze =■= 940) resulting from the balance are 
units -which are called Accumulated Degrees The remainder forms the 
Excess Degree-parts To the accumulated degrees there are added the 
21 degrees of fou as -well as the 235 parts This is then divided by 
the number of degrees, the remainder is the degree during the con 
junction 

If the altitude of the next conjunction is desired, 29 is added to the 
degrees, and 499 to the parts If the fractions amount to a full pu month 
°(Ze=^ 940), one more degree results If it is contained in the tou (lunar 
station), the 235 parts are divided by it 

Example to Formula 12 In the year 61 B C the number of accumu 
lated days, according to the example under Formula 4, was 8741 These 
are multiplied by 940 (Ze) The product of 8216540 is divided by 
343335 (Zq) The result is 23, with a remainder of 319835 This is 
divided by 940 (Ze) This results in 340, with a balance of 235 Excess 
Degree-parts ” 21 is added to 340 because the winter solstice falls in 
the 21«t degree of the lunar station tou — more era ctly in the 21 *4 
degree (21 aa %4o) This % degree is expressed as 235 parts of 940 
which must be added to the Exee«3 DegTee-parts Had the resulting 
number of degrees exceeded 365)4> it would have been necessary 
to divide by 365*4, and the remainder would have been the number of 
degrees, but in the case presented the degree is 310 11 and 470 parts of 
940 At the next conjunction the «un, which advances daily 1 degree, 
has advanced 29 JOP 9io degrees since the month contains 29 49£> £ 40 days 
If the resulting degree part is less than 1, it is necessary to calculate 
with the Excess Degree-parts 

Formula 13 (p 4b 4 ) According to another method the Intercalary 
Ezee«a is asaJfjpJ.vr? hr the Celeshel Period (2h — } ss3 ihe re*s)t 
is subtracted from the Major Period (Zq — 343335) The remainder is 
divided bv Ze (-=940) and to the whole number of thi3 quotient are 
added the 21*4 degrees of the tou Then the degree of the conjunction 
in the celestial norm is obtained 

» [Edro&s "ton: It is our understanding that this ought to be 310 + 21, 
or 361 1 
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Example to Formula 13 . In the same example the intercalary excess 
(example under Formula 3) was 16 If this is multiplied by 1461 the 
product is 23376 343335 less 23376 is 319959 This number is divided 

by 940 To the result of 340 are added the 21% degrees as m the case 
of Formula 12 The result is 361 degrees and % part A small remain- 
ing part of a degree has been disregarded in this calculation If this 
remaining degree part is considered, the result of both calculations 
(Formulae 12 and 13) is the same 
We omit the further numerous formulae for calculating the degrees 
of sun and moon, as well as a part of the formulae for calculating eclipses 
(relative to Formula 2 which was also omitted) and present as a final 
example the following Han formula for eclipse calculation 

Formula 14 (p 5b 11 ) According to another method one divides the 
number of years elapsed since the beginmng of time by the number of 
the year (Zu =■ 513) The remainder [is multiplied by the chang month 

(Zg «=* 235) In the case of a full chang rule (Zf | => 19) units result 
which are called] Accumulated Months This is multiplied by 112, and 
the full numbers of the month (Zw = 135) are subtracted 22 from the 
product From the balance, in the case of full eclipse rules (Zx = 23), 
units are derived This is the eclipse after the Celestial Norm 

Example for Formula 14 The text of this moon eclipse formula is 
incomplete The text lacks the portion placed in square brackets 23 
The following is a computation for the second eclipse of the year 89 
A D The number of years elapsed to that date was 2760569 (Bee the 
statement in Example for Formula 1) A division by 513 (Zu) results 
in a quotient of 5381, with a remainder of 116, and this multiplied by 
235 (Zg) yields 27260 This m turn is divided by 19 (Zf), with a result 
of 1434 Accumulated Months and a balance — the intercalary excess — of 
14 The product of the multiplication of 1434 by 112 is 160608 which, 
divided by 135 (Zw), nets 1189 with a remainder of 93 This remainder 
must be converted into full units of 23 It will be necessary to take five 
units, 6ince 4 X 23 is only 92 This latter would be the number for the 
first eclipse of the year The second eclipse of a year is always 5 2 %s 
months later than the first In round numbers, therefore, our result is 10 
Converting to the Celestial Norm, and taking cognizance of the fact that 

** [Editors’ note The text reads ^ which signifies * dmde and in his 
example below Eberhard divides ] 

" [Editors rote Eberhard has translated in accordance with LI Jui s emenda 
tlon (see note 15 and Ward Hsien ch ien op ett 3 16b 1 *) ] 
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the year elapsed in the meantime contained an intercalary month which 
was not counted, it is found that the eehpse occura in the 8th month 

This example is also discussed by the commentator ** on Hou-Han Shu 

12 His manner of calculation is similar, although it is somewhat abbre- 
viated He obtains the same number of accumulated months as I, but 
he then multiplies by 23 (Zx) and the product of 32982 is divided by 
135 (Zw) from which he receives a quotient of 244, with a remainder 
of 42 In order to increase this remainder of 42 to 270 (2 X 135 for 
computing the second echpse), it is necessary to add 10 X 23 (230 plus 
42 =* 272) Counting 10 months beyond the celestial norm, it is deter- 
mined, if cognizance is taken of the intercalary month which fell between, 
that the eclipse occurs in the 8th month The number 112 in our 
formula simplifies the calculation somewhat , it is secured by subtracting 
S3 from 135 

The basic character and the method of treatment of all these formulae 

13 the same , they are readily understandable if we examine the evolution 
of the fundamental numbers The year desired is always first converted 
into the current year of the major cycle, thus it is fixed from an astro- 
nomical point of view By substituting in the various formulae the 
current year may be then readily converted into months, days, or other 
tune units, then by simple counting or division of the eclipse, new 
moon , GO , or other ejele elapsed in this interval of years, months, days, 
or other units, the result is obtained This method was already m use 
in the Earlier Han period, also in the Shih Chi, it is found to have been 
in use later as well In many respects the formulae of the Ssu fen 
calendar are more unwieldly and le«s intelligible than the earlier and 
later ones, this is their special characteristic. 

Each of these old Chinese calendars had two requirements to fulfill 
first, it must be astronomically as correct as possible, second, it must 
present that numerical harmony, in which there was a firm belief, between 
the universe, earth, and man It was this numerical harmony which was 
the true world bond, which kept everything in its place and made a 
** cosmos f * of the world The two requirements are contradictory be- 
cause {fie periods of the sun, the moon antf {fie pianefs do not bear a 
simple numerical relationship to one another, and it is far lev possible 
to di»co\er such a numerical relationship between celestial and terrestrial 

*» (Forres* v ore: Fberbsrd wrote “root KommrnUtor " w here** M * tom 
inenutor or more »peelflr»lly LI Jul i* better Cf IJ»1en-eli len, op 

cl 2 18 a*-*' J 
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events The fulfillment of this demand always resulted, therefore, in a 
sort of compromise 

The San t'ung calendar realized the second condition of numerical har- 
mony in a beautiful and perfect manner, but astronomically it was not 
as accurate as it might have been Investigations relative to the exacti- 
tude of old Chinese astronomical observations, and the drawing of a con 
elusion therefrom as to the then prevailing standards of astronomy, must 
always be predicated upon this situation The Ssu-fen calendar of the 
Later Han period gives more emphasis to the astronomical side The 
numerical harmony is not as perfectly expressed 

The later Han period is important in the history of Chinese astronomy 
This period marks the transition from the equatorial to the ecliptical 
system The first tendencies to transformation appear, to be sure, in the 
early Han period, but this new phase now finds complete development 
The new celestial theory, the hurt t ten fflji (cf A Forke, World Con- 
ception of the Chinese , London, 1925, p 18), fitted into this new con 
ception which became more and more dominant during the Han period 
Finally this concept prevailed and displaced the older Kax t len 
system The latter appears to have still prevailed about the beginning 
of the Christian era It was adhered to by the Secret Books, the Chou pi 
(see chapter IV), and by numerous authors, such as for instance Yang 
Hsiung It considered the heavens to be a hemisphere which lay upon 
the convex earth This renders the concept of the planetary orbits some 
what complex and offers even more difficulties with respect to the orbits 
of the sun and moon The ideas would have to be extremely complicated 
if it were sought to explain all celestial events in accordance with this 
theory, one must imagine numerous spheres in various positions 

The new system avoids all this and conceives the heavens as a glohe 
comparable to an eggshell in which is situated the earth as the jolk of 
an egg It was responsible for the construction of numerous astronomical 
instruments, particularly the celestial globe and, later, others which 
would have been extremely complicated if applied to the rat t ten system 

IV Examination op Texts Timouan Aitlicatiov op the Methods 
of the Calendar op thf Hon Han Period 
Of the texts which are thought to have been falsified besides the 
Tso Chuan, the C7tu ehu Cht-nien — the Bamloo Annali— is of moat in 
terest The text was found m the Chin period and was admittedly 
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revised The possibility thus results that the revision of the astronomical 
parts of the Bamboo Annals was done m the light of the astronomical 
knowledge of that later time The astronomical formulae used might 
have been tho^e of the Hou Han period Only two dates in the Bamboo 
Annals can be verified two solar eclipses — the one, the famous Shih 
Chmg eclipse of the year 776 B C which has been the subject of research 
by W Hartner * 4 * , the other, the eclipse of the Shu Chmg which, accord 
mg to the Bamboo Annals, took place in the year 1948 B C Hartner has 
shown that tins golar eclipse of the Shth Chmg could not have taken 
place in the year 776 B C because this eclipse was not visible in China, 
but smce the Bamboo Annals mention specifically that it occurred in this 
year, this portion of the text of the Annals must have been falsified In 
connection with the eclipse this correct notation appears, "first day of 
the month ** Applying now Formula 1 to the year 776 B C , the Tesnlt 
ing cyclical symbol is that which is given m the Bamboo Annate Farther 
computation is then made using Formulae 3 and 4 From this is de- 
rived the cyclical symbol 26, whereas the text of the Annate states it to 
be symbol 28 Our results agree with the tables of P Hoang Thus the 
investigation proves that the date of the solar eclipse, even in it3 pre- 
liminary stage — the date of the new moon-— cannot have been calculated 
according to the formulae of the Hou Han period 

From the computation with respect to the solar eclipse in the year 
1948 B C, the same year symbol as given in the text is derived, calculat 
ing according to Formula 1 When Formulae 3 and 4 are applied, how- 
ever, gross inaccuracies of more than 20 cyclical symbols appear Apply 
ing other formulae to the above we find that an error in the number of 
the year must exist, and that instead of the fifth year of King Chung- 
1/ang the sixth year is correct Such manuscript errors are frequent in 
Chinese texts, particularly in the case of figures It might he argued 
that the Bamboo Annate states the date according to the calendar then 
current m the year 194S B C , about which we have no certam knowledge 
In this case, however, it would be possible to verify the eclipse Since, 
however, no corresponding eclipse is found, this view can not hold 
The computations for the year 134.7 B C, according to Formtdac 3 
and 4, indicate the cyclical symbol 40 for the day of the new moon of 
the ninth month According to the text the symbol is 47 The variation 
is considerable but it is rendered comprehensible by the loWowmg The 
results of calculation for the year 776 B C according to the Hou Han 


l Editors iote TP 3! 183 23C I 
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formulae may vary by two symbols from the results of computations 
according to the T'ang formulae, since the error is cumulative a differ- 
ence of seven symbols is possible for the year 1947 B C Thus, the 
variation may be traced to a cumulative error in the formula Calcula- 
tion according to the T‘ang formulae produces the same cyclical symbol 
as the text of the Bamboo Annals These calculations will be treated, 
therefore, in a special paragraph of this article In any event, the in- 
vestigation reveals that this eclipse reported in the Bamboo Annals 
could not have been calculated according to the formulae of the Later 
Han period 

Similarly, the dates marking the beginning of the Chou, Shang, and 
Hsia dynasties could not have been determined by means of the Hou Han 
calendar, whereas they show evidences of the calendar methods of the 
early Han period (cf Sinica, Franke Festschrift). 4 


An Examination in the Light of the Sui and T'ang Calendab 
Methods of the Dates of the Eclipses of the Sun 
given in the Bamboo Annals 

Since both eclipses mentioned in the Bamboo Annals were not visible 
in China, and since the other dates were computed by neither the Hou 
Han nor by the Chhen Han astronomical methods, but could have been 
added to the text during the Han period or shortly thereafter, it must 
be concluded that they were computed subsequently Wang Kuo wei has 
shown in his work in connection with the Bamboo Afinctls that both of 
the eclipse dates were apparently not included in the oldest form of the 
texts that we can reconstruct, but he shows that the dates of the eclipses 
are mentioned in the Esin Tang Shu (25, lb— the eclipse of the year 
776 jj C , 27a, 7a — the eclipse of the year 1948 B C ) The eclipse of 
the year 776 B C had already 1 been discussed m Sui Shu 27, 5b 
and its date computed It is always said that recalculation had confirmed 
its occurrence On the other hand, concerning the eclipse of the year 
1948 B C , it is said that earlier research had incorrectly determined 
the year m which this eclipse occurred, and that a recalculation had shown 
that it transpired m the year mentioned This is very strange If the 
text of the Bamboo Annals had contained this passage it is probable that 
it would have been accepted ns fact No doubt would have occurred a3 
to the year ra winch the eclipse Bupposedlj took place This finding 
indicates that a rccomputation is quite likely 
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A. Eclipse of the Tear 776 B. C. 

1, Calculation According to the Methods of the Soi Calendar for the 

Tear 608 A. D. 

In connection with this eclipse date the day of the new moon is 
calculated (as was done m the investigation based upon the Han 
astronomy)* The formula in the Sut Shu (17, 11a) reads: 
"The number of years elapsed since the beginning of time until 
the year m question is multiplied by the chang month (5071). 
Full chang years (410) result m units called Accumulated Months; 
the remainder is Intercalary Excess. The Month Buie (337S3) is 
multiplied by the Accumulated Months. Full (Day) Rules (1144) 
result in units known as Accumulated Days, the remainder is the 
Minor Excels. The Accumulated Days are divided by 60, the re- 
mainder is the Major Excess Using chia-tzu and computing ex- 
clusively, the result is the day of the new moon, according to the 
Celestial Norm.” 

The year desired is calculated as follows: In Sut Shu 17, lOh, 
the year 608 A. D. is called the year 1427644, thus the year 776 
B. C. would be the year 1126261. Multiplication and division per- 
formed according to the formula shows the result to be cyclical 
symbol No 28, as stated by the Bamboo Annals, and differing from 
the results of the Han calculation and the tables of Father Hoang. 

2. Calculation According to the Methods of the Early T'ang Calendar 

for the Tear 62C A.D. 

In the Ilsin Tang Shu (25, 2b) the formula for computing the 
date of the new moon reads: "The chang month (8361) is multi- 
plied by the Year Number. Full chang-$e ars (676) result in units 
known as Accumulated Months The umt3 called Accumulated 
New-moon Days are derived from full Day Rules (13006), which, 
in turn, result from the multiplication of the Accumulated Months 
by the Month Rule (384075). The remainder is the Minor Excess 
If fall CO « are subtracted from the number of days, the remainder 
is the Major Excess This is determined in terms of the c/iw (:S 
cycle and, computing exclusively, the day of the new moon accord- 
ing to the Celestial Norm is obtained '* 

The computation for the desired year is accomplished as follows 
I7nn Tang Shu 25, 2b states that the year C26 A P has the year 
number 1C134S Correspondingly, the year 776 IJ C would be the 
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year number 162947 All computation is made according to the 
text, the pnnciple remaining alwajs the same The cyclical sym 
bol No 28 results as m the case of the previous formula 

3 Result 

W Hartner has shown that the eclipse in the 10th month of the 
year 776 B C was not visible in China It must, therefore, have 
been recalculated Our investigation shows that to obtain the re- 
sults given in the Bamboo Annals it only could have been calcu- 
lated by means of the formulae of the year 608 A D Thus, ibis 
part of the Bamboo Annals can have existed only since this time 
The assignment of the statement of the Shih Ghxng, in which the 
year of the eclipse is not indicated, can also date only from the Sui 
period This confirms a supposition expressed by W Hartner 

B Eclipse of the Year 1948 B C 

1 Calculation According to the Methods of the Sui Calendar for the 
Year 608 A D 

The result of calculation according to the Sui formula for the new 
moon of the 9th month of the year 1948 B C deviates from that 
of the Bamboo Annals by about 20 cyclical symbols The compu- 
tation is made for the year 1947 B C instead of the year 1948 
B C The resulting cyclical symbol 47 agrees with that of the text 
of the Annals It is, however, not computed according to the Hsia 
calendar If this is used, the cyclical symbol 46 results 

2 Calculation According to the Method of the Early T'ang Calendar 

of the Year 626 A D 

Similarly, computation for the year 1948 B C , according to this 
formula, leads to an entirely different symbol If the computation 
is made for the year 1947 B C , the cyclical symbol 46 results in- 
stead of the symbol 47 of the Annals Calculation according to 
the Hsia calendar results in Bymbol 45 

3 Calculation According to the Method of the Later Thing Calendar 

of the Year 724 A D 

Computation is now made for the eclipse of the year 1948 B 0 
with those formulae which, Jlsm Tang Shu 27A, 7a states, have 
confirmed the accuracy of the date The formula reads (according 
to Usin Tang Shu 27A, la and Chiu Tang Shu 34, lb— the texts 
supplement each other) "The Ts‘e shth SUfS (1110343) is 
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multiplied by the number of years elapsed The results are the 
mean Accumulated Parts Tears are divided by the it eh rule 
(89773) The remainder is subtracted from the mean Accumu 
lated Parts Accumulated new moon parts result Full t'ung 
rules yield days Calculation then follows as before (namely, 
divided by 60 and the remainder treated according to the chia tzu 
cycle) and the day of the new moon according to the Celestial 
Norm results ” 

This formnla is at variance with the other new moon formulae 
m so far as the 24 parts of the year ("media**) are first calcu 
lated before the new moon computation is begun. This accounts 
for the unusual division m the computation The procedure is as 
follows The year 724 A. D is, according to limn Tang Shu 
28a, la, year number 96,961,740 According to this the year 1948 
B C would be the year number 96,959,069 No result is obtained 
by computing on this basis Calculation with the year 1947 B C 
yields the cyclical symbol No 47 as in the Bamboo Annals By 
using the Hsia calendar symbol 46 is obtained 

4 Besult. 

The computations have shown that only the year 1947 B C could 
have been meant The date was calculated in the T'ang period 
according to the last mentioned formula and the result is stated to 
be the year 1948 B C., 9th mouth, cyclical symbol 47 Our renal 
eolation shows that it must have been the year 1947 B C , 9th 
month, cyclical symbol 47 According to this the Hs\n T'ang Shu 
contains an error in the text This textual error is also found m the 
Bamboo Annals The eclipse was actually not visible in China m 
either of the two years It mnst, therefore, be recalculated, which 
could be done with the Sm formula as well as with the later 
T'ang formula This must be between the years 60S to 724 A D 
A notation in the text of the Tang Shu indicates that it was more 
probable that it was really recalculated in 724 A D The false 
year-date appears in the T'ang annals by error This error, to- 
gether with the correct month and cyclical symbol was earned over 
into the present text of the Bamboo Annals Thus, the two eclipse 
dates of the Bamboo Annals were subsequently entered, probably 
in the 8th Century One difficulty must still be mentioned — the 
computation for the year 1947 B C wa3 made throughout with 
the normal calendar, not with the so-called Hsia calendar 

5 
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According to tradition, the Chou Pi Suan Chmg was written by Chou 
kung and dates from the beginning of the Chou period It is today 
generally recognized that thi9 is impossible The high order of astronomy, 
the manner of calculation, as well as the terms and figures employed, pre 
elude the possibility that the book dates from before the Han period 
Only its precise date is doubtful As for world theory the Chou pi 
recognizes the Kai-t ten theory (see above, ch III, p 220) It has the 
same status as the Huai nan tzu and many later theorists The attempts 
of the Chou Pi to determine the size of the world and the distance to the 
sun and the sky makes this obvious (cf part B of the Chou Pi) The 
determination of the year’s length as 365% day 8 , an d the length of the 
chang month as 235 (see Zg), and the period of the moon as 13% 9 , 
is important m order to fix the time of its origin Numbers are em 
ployed which appear in. the early calendars, particularly m the Huai nan 
tzu, as well as expressions which are typical of the San t ung calendar 
The length of the year is also given as 365 23 %4 0 or 365 446 % 7 g eo days, 
the moon year as 354 34 % 40 or 354 6S1 % 7 8eo> the leap year as 383 
84 % 40 , the month as 29 48 % 40 , also included are degrees expressed in 
fractions with a denominator of 17860 and the number 1461 (see Zh) , 
finally, the cycles of chang (see Zf = 19 years), pu (see Zd*= 76 years), 
sut (}!£*= 1520 years and corresponding to Zb), shou ( 'M' ^=4560, 
corresponding to Za) and chi ($5 = 31920 years) The Pythagorean 
theorem ss and calculation of circumferences wherein 3 is taken for ir, 
appear m the computations to which the first part of the Chou Pi is 
devoted 

From this the following conclusion may be drawn The division of the 
year into fractions with a denominator of 940 is first employed by the 
Huai-nan iztl, then in the Secret Books and in the Ssu fen calendar 
Similarly, the number 1461 is typical for the Huai-nan tzu and the 
Ssu fen calendar The other dates also similarly coincide with those of 
the Ssu fen calendar, the elaboration of 940 to 17860 (19 X 940) is the 
only peculiarity which does not seem to appear elsewhere The name sin 
for the cycle which is otherwise called chi (Zb), as well as the name 
shou for the yuan (Za) is strange, the numbers appear in the Hou Han 
calendar The elaboration of this cycle into a still greater cA»*cycle is 

*■ [Edttobb T»OTE It should bo noted that only one Bpeclal case of the 
Pythagorean theorem 1* treated In the Chou P\ rlr- that of a rectangular tri 
angle with the eldcs 3 4 and 6 There eecm* to be no reason to suppose that 
the general concept of this theorem was recognlied by the Chinese during the 
Han dynasty ] 
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a play upon cosmological speculations. The Pythagorean theorem appears 
to have been familiar to the Hum-nan tzu The formula for computing 
circumference and the knowledge of t, however, does not appear m the 
San-t'ung calendar, although the Secret Books had them ir was cus- 
tomarily taken to be 3 in the early Hou Han period. The method of 
calculation itself in the Chon pi appears somewhat awkward; in some 
cases the Pythagorean theorem was employed by preference Pure astro- 
nomical data, which could he verified with present-day means, are lacking 
in the book. 

I believe, therefore, that, owing to the presence of certain terms, to its 
purely mathematical computation, and to the application of the circum- 
ference formula, the Chou Pi can only be placed chronologically between 
the San-t'urtg calendar of the early Han period and the Ss-u-fen calendar 
of the later Han period. Since the book was quoted at the end of the 1st 
Century A. D. it could not have had a later ongm 

Numerous other investigators have recently arrived at the same con- 
clusion (cf. AM, Franke-Festschxift, 9 (1933), 610). They also Tegard 
an earlier origin as impossible. 

a. Shang shu Ta-chuan 

This book exists today only in fragments which have been supplemented 
by quotations from widely varied works. It is supposed to have been 
written by Fu Sheing at the beginning of the Han period In its present 
form it contains no astronomical statements which can be verified. In- 
vestigations into the cosmological speculations concerning the five ele- 
ments permit it to be said that the kind and complexity of these element- 
theories are not contradictory to the time officially given as that of its 
origin. In my opinion, a falsification at tfie end of the first Han period 
is improbable. 

b. The Secret Books 

The Apocrypha and the Secret Books (see above, ch I) are similarly 
preserved only m fragments and by quotations These fragments no 
longer contain astronomical data which may he verified, nevertheless, 
Ihev contain anme material rtf interest which I list as follows ( al state- 
ments concerning the sun it advanced I degree daily, 365% degrees per 
year (Pian-miny-pao **). This corresponds to the statements of the 

*« [Editoss’ iforz (It is incredible that the author's manuscript as presented 
for publication should hare lacked the information, Chinese character* included, 
which we are forced to supply particularly In this and the following note*.) 

This is the Ch'un-cVtu TTVt TH<jn rntny-paa . d Yu AaiwAoo- 
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early and the Ssu-fen calendars. Moon it advances 13% 9 degrees per 
day The month has 29 49 % 40 days (K'ao-hng-wei 27 ) , this similarly 
corresponds to the Euai-nan tzu and the Ssu-fen system. Planets the 
period of Saturn as given in the Yuan-ming pao 28 is at variance with 
the periods given m other sources Cycles . the Mmg-li-hsu 28 and the 
K'ao Img-yao 80 show cycles of 304 (4 X 76), 760 (10 X 76), 1520 (20 
X 76) and 4560 (60 X 76) years This corresponds particularly well 
with the Ssu-fen calendar, 31 while m the Huai-nan tzu the 76 year period 
occurs but it does not play such an important Tole Size of the world 
and world-theory The K'ao-i-ju 32 and K r ao-hng-wei 33 both define the 
Bize of a degree of the celestial sphere in agreement with the statements 
of the Hou-Han period. The K'ao ling- wet 34 divides the circumference 
of the heavens into 36 “heads” St of 10 1 %e degrees each. This num- 
ber is unusual but the total is again the usual 365% degrees. One of the c 
Hsiao-chmg % IS Apocrypha, 35 as is apparent from its statements and 
degrees, Teveals the world theory of Kai-t'ien. Age of the world, the 
end-cycle as given by the Li Chi Tou-tve t-t 89 is a f'ai su of 291,840 
years This may be resolved into 64 X 4560 which corresponds to the 
usual yuan-cycle (Za), which itself is merely multiplied by the number 
64 of the I Ching. The Mtng-h-hsu ST gives for the period from the 
close of the Chhm-chhu to the Han period a cycle which was adopted by 
the Ssu-fen calendar. Similarly the final year of the Ch'un-chhu period 
(year when the unicorn was captured) is fixed as the year 2,760,000 (see 
ch. HI, Formula 1). This is essentially the material which is available 


fang Ch* 1 thu 3x£5 S8* where this particular item of information 

is given in ch 2, 3a* 1 

,T [Editors* non: We find no such booh This must be the Shang Shu Wei 
K'ao-hngvaa rc han >h a n fan g Chi I thu 63 I* 6a* ] 

"[Editors’ nOTE See note 20, ch 2, 14a*-*] 

" [Editors’ non: This is the CVun cVtu lling U hti l « 

1 C Aan «Aan fang Chi I thu 67 F 5a* 5b‘ ] 

[Editors' kote See note 27 For tbia text we find in the 1 fl edition 
only the cycle of 45C0 yearaj cf p Ob T 1 

•‘The cycle of 304 years Is mentioned In Bou Ilan Shu G0IJ,5b, It I* the life- 
time of one of the five elements (fi X 30t — 1620. a f*»Jl eyrie] 

“ [ Editors’ ncrrE There 1* no such book Thta must be the CA'wn-eV.u Wei 
K-ao-lyu «« 5 a Aar.* 53. 1*— 1 

" [ Editors’ EOtci See note 27 T - a ‘~* 1 
’’ IFDrroaa’ non: See note 27 T 5a* 1 

•MEditom' Korn Mne such book* are j-lren in 1M Aan* 681] 

»* [Editors’ KOtt: 3 0 Aan* 64, la*] 

•* [Tomra*' nonet be# not* 29 T la*] 
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to as from the preserved portions of the Apocrypha. We note that they 
contain no material of ancient character, we have no eanse, therefore, 
for doubt as to the statements of Chang Heng (Sou-Ban Shu 89, 5b-6a), 
who places their origin in the tune of Wang Hang or shortly before. It 
could not he much later since they were already used m the Hon-Han 
calendar and were repeatedly quoted in the Hoa-Han period. 

Unicorn and Lunar Eclipse Cycle 
The number 2,760,000 has been mentioned several times as the num- 
ber of the current year in the last year of the Ch'un-chhu period, the 
year of the unicorn's capture The magnitude of the number which is 
purely artificial need provide no astonishment since the first year, accord- 
ing to the count of the present year, was always chosen by the various 
calendars as one m which all the cycles of sun, moon, and the planets 
began simultaneously,, thus representing a “ complete beginning.” It 13 , 
however, noteworthy that the number for this year is a xound sum. The 
Ch’un-ch'iu concludes with the year of the unicorn’s capture The Shih 
Ch\ also concludes with the capture of a umeora m the year 122 B C. 
(or better, 121 13 C.). At least, this is the theory in both cases Let m 
examine these two statements by substituting the number of the current 
year. 

A Cl'un-ch'm Utucorn B Han Unicom 

2,760 000 s= a 5,330 X 513 (Zn) + 60 a 5,380 X 513 (Zu) + 7 X 60 

b 20,440 X 135 (Zw) + 60 b 20,447 X 135 (Zw) + 15 (= 694 ) 

c 120,000 X 23 (Zx) C 120,015 X 23 (Zx) + 15 {=«&) 

The solution is noteworthy-^it clearly indicates that an astronomical 

significance was attributed to the final year of the Ch’un-eh‘\u period. 
Aa, Ab and Ac all indicate a lunar eclipse cycle (see ch. III). Ac is 
particularly obvious The capture of the unicorn of the Han period also 
shows obvious relationship to the cycles of lunar eclipses On the other 
hand, there is a purely numerical relationship to the capture of the 
unicorn of the Ch'tm-cA'tu The coincidence m the B column is not as 
good because the year 104 B C, which is important for the T"at-ch‘u 
and the San-t'ung calendar, had to be brought into harmony with the 
periods The following, however, is important if the number of the 
current year is analyzed according to the 7"ai-cA'u system for the year 
of the Uan unicorn capture, the result is* 200 X 23 (Zx) Thi3 indi- 
cates then that the association of ideas — unicorn, moon eclipse cycle — 
must have existed at the time of SsO mi Ch'ien. Thus, it could not hare 
been created in the Later Han period. 
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What, then, arc the facts which must he made to correspond? Had 
Confucius already associated the unicorn and the lunar eclipse cycle, 
that he interrupted the Ch'un ch'iu with such a year, and, analogously, 
later Ssu ma Ch'ien Ins Sink Chi? Or did the latter first recognize this 
association, and shorten or lengthen the Ch'un ch'iu so that it closed 
with such a date? Or was that first done by his successors? Had an 
animal designated as a unicorn really been captured at the end of the 
Ch'un ch'iu period? Had the unicorn really been captured at the end of 
the Shih Chi period? I am admittedly unable to solve these questions 
This could be determined with certainty only by general research with 
respect to the number speculations perhaps hidden in the Ch'un ch'iu 
Much material appears in the Ch'un ch'iu which js open to suspicion — 
the period comprises 12 princes (12 stellar stations, 12 months) , the Han 
period similarly comprises 12 (recognized) rulers, comprises 24 droughts 
(2 X 12) j 36 solar eclipses (3 X *2), 35 assassinations of princes (3 
X 12) 88 It may be resolved into three known periods of 81 jears (9 X 
9), an important number for this, as well as for the San t'ung calendar 
The fact that one year is missing is excusable 
Number speculations are perhaps already present in the Ch'un ch'iu 
If this is granted, therefore, the number speculations would have been 
again taken up m the Han period This would require a concept of the 
status of astronomical and cosmological speculation far different from 
what we have previously had with respect to this period Were these 
speculations inserted into 4 the text in the Han period? How does it 
happen that the 64 hexagrams of the 1 Chtng JifS may be changed 
exactly 384 times, 384 being the number of days in a year with an 
intercalary month, that is, the greatest number of days which a Chinese 
year have The works of Lu Pu wei an ^ Ssu ma Chfien 

have an astronomically significant number of chapters Similarly, the 
Tao Te Ghing acquired an astronomically significant division of chapters 
m the Han period The number of chapters of the Ch'ien Han Shu is 
significant Likewise, even the round number of 300 selections in the 
Shih Chxng is strange Stranger still is the number of chapters in the 
Shu Chtng the so called easier, the old one, as well as m the new 

one 40 All these questions cannot be solved Hu Shih was perhaps really 

*■ Cl Apocrypha (Zoo-tju) and Hou Ban El a 67, 6a*-*, text and commentary 
[Editors note See note 32 P 9b* ] 

*• Cl Apocrypha to the Hsiao Ofttnjr [See note 35 ] 

*• [Editors note Eberhard wrote Noch eeltsamer die Anrahl dcr Kapitel 
lm Shu ching sowohl in angebllehen frtlheren dem alten wie dem neuen We 
and our German scholar frlenda find this incomprehensible ] 
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right when he once said that today we still do not understand sixty per 
cent of the canonical boohs I 

c. Huang-tt Su-wen and Ltng-shu Ching 

These texts are supposed to present medical knowledge from the time 
of the mythical Emperor Huang-h. Their authenticity has previously 
(for instance m the Ssu E'u Ch'uan Shu Tsung Mu T'i Too) been 
doubted and with good reason From their nature and style it is apparent 
that in their present form they could not have originated earlier than 
the Han period. An investigation of the theory of the five elements 
(Beitrage znr hosmologischen Spekulation der Chinesen in der Han-Zeit, 
Baessler-Archw 16, Berlin, 1932, p. 78) shows that the Su-wen repre- 
sents a special phase of the theory, one which was hardly traceable in the 
other literature hut whose theories are otherwise only mentioned m writ- 
ings of the Han period. I, therefore, considered it probable that the 
Su wen belonged to the Han period or, at least, not much earlier. 

From the astronomical point of view, there is little material in the 
Su-wen The sun’s course is fixed as one degree daily, that of the moon 
as 13 degrees “and more” (chapter 3). It is then stated that thirty 
years have 720 parts (3K) of 15 days each; 60 years, 1440 parts Sixty 
years form one period ( ) (chapter 19). This only shows that the con- 
ception of sixty years a3 a unit leads to the 60 year cycle, which according 
to all appearances, first prevailed in the time of Wang Mang. The other 
numbers are rounded oat, and fall completely within the limits of Han 
astronomy, but they are too inexact to permit further verification Chap- 
ter 20 presents a large table of years which is outstanding owing to its 
unusual division into 100 parts, which first became more popular in the 
Hou-Han period. The length of the 12 parts of the year is fixed, accord- 
ing to Chinese calculation, as 30 4 **V«/j O o days or 30%# days. This 
corresponds exactly to one-half the length of the 24 yearly parts (both 
divisions arc closely related) in the Hou-Han calendar (see Zo) This 
is important for dating the £tx-tren. Because of its astronomy I would 
assign it to the Hou-Han period. 

The _I<irip-Jthu fJhxpji mniams only nne statement which is xntcresluy' 
from the astronomical or, better, astrological point of view an enumera- 
tion of the 9 palaces Their names (ch 12) are 
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1. Hsieh. chih 

2. T'len-liu Ji% 

3. Ts f ang-men iYP l J 

4. Ym-lo 

6. T*ien-kung 

6. Hsuan-wei 

7. Ts'ang kuo 

8. Hsm-lo 

9 Chao-yao 

The first eight palaces each govern 45 or 46 days, the ninth is attributed 
to the center. Thus there results a year of 366 days which is otherwise 
known only in the Shu Chtng Here it is probably thought of as a round 
number. Chao-yao for the center is also encountered elsewhere in astrol- 
ogy. The other names are strange, they do not appear elsewhere and 
Beem to be transcriptions of foreign words The first mention of the nine 
palaces, as far we know, is m Hou-Han Shu 89, 5b, the biography of 
Chang HSng. The names of the palaces, however, are not given 
The series of nine palaces appears, for instance, in the T Vu Using Ta 
Ch'uan 3E^T^c 5: (Chapter 5, 3b-4b 5b 6b) by Hsiao Chi of the 
Sui penod (preserved in the I Ts r un Ts‘ung~shu It is also 

found in the T'ang Hui Yao and elsewhere Here the various 

palaces bear names of celestial bodies (Table 5, column 2) which are fre- 
quent in old Chinese astrology and astronomy and have (in column 1) 
additional secondary names which are difficult to explain Furthermore, 
they are coordinated with the eight trigrams of the I Ching and the 
center (column 3), also to the nine colors with white strangely appearing 
three times (column 4), to the directions (column G), and to the five 
elements (column 7). The names of these palaces arc for the most part 
names winch arc otherwise secondary names of Jupiter The rudiments 
of this scries are plainly recognizable m Huai-nan t2& 3, the coordination 
of the elements varying in the different texts Sacrifices were made to 
the spirits who reigned over the palaces and from their positions pre- 
dictions relative to the fortunes and misfortunes of the nine Chinese 
provinces wore made (see H'u Using Ta Ch'uan 5, -la). This scries of 
nine palaces was used in China only for astrological and geomnntic pur- 
poses According to the TYO Yuan (s v. it was employed par- 

ticularly in the 'Pang and Sung periods, but at any rate it has been 
u«ed at least from the 5th and Gth centuries. Its conception is well 
adapted to Chinese astrology; It* fundamental parts arc derived from an 
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old stock, yet the manner of coordinating the colors and the secondary 
names of the palaces gives a non Chinese impression 

This senes of nine palaces is usually closelj coupled with a series of 
nine constellations (Table 4), and although the relationship 13 close, the 
latter series is clearly one which has been increased from seven to nine 
members, the coordination of the elements (Table 4, column 2), which 
varies markedly within itself, differs widely from the palace series The 
correlation of the trigrams (column 4) and the directions (column 5) 
remains the same Table 4 is complied from the statements in the 
Tzu Tuan, in the IVu Using Ta Ch'uan (4, 14b), as well as in various 
other old and modern geomantic works In the TFu Using Ta Ch'uan it 
is given as a quotation from a Huang h Tou-i u ft'ifr'f iU, which is a 
work mentioned m the Sui Shu’s Chtng Chi Chih, and whose title bears 
«a noteworthy similarity to the title of the book (Huang it Ltng-shu 
Chtng), which we shall examine The planets may he correlated to this 
senes of constellations (see Table 6) , then to the five old planets are 
added the sun, moon, Rahu and Ketu The Indian model for this senes 
then becomes apparent Of the names of this senes, numbers 1 and 5 
can be found, probably by chance, m a senes of six Feelings in (Han shu 
75, 5b 4 6a 1 ) , we are not familiar with the others, with the exception of 
numbers 8 and 9 which appear as titles in the early literature This 
series can again be shortened to seven members and is then identified 
with the seven stars of the Great Bear, 41 and alligned with a senes of 
seven Regulators which Ma Jung (Table 7) presents m his com- 

mentary to the Shu Chtng Today the senes of palaces and constellations 
seems to have disappeared, leaving only the mne planets (Table 6, from 
a popular calendar of the year 28S4) In many of their expressions all 
these series show a relationship with the cAten ch‘u senes of twelve 
astrological symbols which also originally referred to Jupiter, ns is 
apparent from their first mention in the Huav-nan iru (Chapter 3) 
Since this Senes served also only astrological purposes, it belongs, accord 
mg to our opinion, in the same category as the others 

But all the senes just bnefly treated give a non Chinese impression, 
despite the attempt tr&rc&, £ sr instance, Ssit 2V shun lit (TCT2P 2, 
2G6 267) made to explain the expressions of the cAien ch'u senes, and 
despite the apparent relationship to old Chinese conceptions Chao I 
(Ch'ien lung period) m A'ai yu Tsung Vao 34 already 

Cf Ixato Li h»Ien Fa mfn Chiu knng j tang Crh Tun tPvYfrF, APJ A. 

< t853 > 1 3 *- 
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Indian influence would prove of valne The unusual place occupied by 
the Su vcen with respect to the theory of the elements might also be well 
explained by Indian influence There are early indications m the Mera 
tnre that medicine was particularly advanced m the west of China, above 
all in Szechuan and that physicians looked to the west for new develop' 
ments Many physicians of the early period came from west or northwest 
China. Does this represent Indian influence upon China’s medicine on 
the Han period at the latest? 
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Table la 

Table op Planetary Motions according to Hou-Han She 13 




Jupiter 

Mars 

Saturn 

Morning Invisibility, Direct 

Days 

16,7220% 

71 2694 

19 1081 


Degrees 

2 13811 * 

55 2254% 

3 14725% 

Visibility, Direct 

Days 

Daily 

58 

184 

86 

%3 


Degrees 

ii 

112 


« « 

Days 

58 

92 



Daily 


*%3 



Degrees 

9 

48 


Stationary 

Days 

25 

11 

33 

Visibility, Retrograde 

Days 

Daily 

84 

Vr 

62 

J %2 

102 

%7 


Degrees 

12 

17 

° 

Stationary 

Days 

25 

11 

31 

Visibility, Direct 

Dnys 

58 

02 

86 


Daily 


48 



Degrees 

9 

. 

« 

Days 

58 

184 



Daily 

Degrees 

11 

112 


Evening Invisibility 

Days 

Daily 

Degrees 

10 7220% 

71,2004 

10 1031% 


2 13811 

55 2254% 

3 14725% 

1 Synodical Revolution 

Days 

Degrees 

Doily course 

398 14C41 
32 10314 
”%T=3 

770 1872 
414 013 
OTT AS78 

378.2503 

12 ”0451 

1 \ ialbilityi 

Days 

3C0 

03 0 

303 

340 

0 


Degree* 

23 



* The figure* .ft, r tW comm.. «. not decimal. but numerator, of »«*»*«« 
lb. denominator. of vebleb are different for each pUn.L They Tfult from th 
variou. fundamental planetary number* 
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Table lb 



* 

Venus 

Mercury 

iJorning Invisibility, 




Retrograde 

Days 

5 

0 


Daily 

Degrees 

4 

7 

Visibility, Retrograde 

Days 

10 

1 

Daily 


1 


Degrees 

6 

l 

Stationary 

Days 

8 

2 

Visibility, Direct 

Days 

46 

9 

Daily 

3 3l6 

■* 


Degrees 

33 

8 

<4 it 

Days 

91 

20 


Daily 

1*^1 

% 

> 

Degrees 

106 

25 

“ 44 

Days 

91 



Daily 

1*%! 



Degrees 

113 


Invisibility, Direct 

Days 

Daily 

Degrees 

41,281 

16,44805 


50,282 

32,44805 


Days 292,282 57,44805 

292J.H1 57,44805 


1 Synodical Berolution 


Degrees 
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¥ 

Table 3 « 


Table Accompanying the Ssu f£n Calendar Formulae, 
Hou Han Shu 13, 3a b 


Pu rule Number 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 


¥ 




R 

a 

R 

T 

1*9 

z: 

Pu Beginning 

66 

$p 




sp 

^6 



9p 

»Ur 

1 

40 

19 

58 

37 

16 

55 

34 

13 

52 

Heaven chi 

m 


36 

R 

¥ 

r 

1*3 


R 

¥ 

Tear name 

r 

¥ 

66 

r 

¥ 

* 

R 

¥ 

66 

R 


17 

33 

49 

5 

21 

37 

63 

9 

25 

41 1 

Earth chi 

m 

F5 


xR: 

¥ 

R 

1*3 


R 

¥ 

Year name 

* 

R 

¥ 


JR 

¥ 


R 

¥ 

66 


37 

S3 

9 

25 

41 

67 

13 

29 

45 

1 

Man chi 

r 

1*5 

$ 

R 

¥ 

r 

1*3 


R 

¥ 

Year name 

¥ 

66 

R 

¥ 


R 

¥ 


R 

¥ 

A&j&g 

67 

13 

29 

45 

l 

17 

33 

49 

5 

21 


Pu rule Number 

11 

12 

13 

14 

16 

1G 

17 

18 

19 

20 


¥ 




R 

a 

R 

T 

1*5 

& 

Pu Beginning 

* 

ft 


9P 


ft 

6^ 

9P 

* 

ft 


31 

10 

49 

28 

7 

46 

25 

4 

43 

22 

Heaven chi 

R 

1*5 

66 

Vt 

¥ 

R 

1*5 


R 

¥ 

Year name 

¥ 

66 

R 

¥ 


R 

¥ 

6^ 

R 

U' 


67 

13 

29 

46 

1 

17 

33 

49 

5 

21 

Year name 

Vi 

1*5 


1* 

¥ 

R 

1*5 


R 

¥ 

Earth chi 

R 

¥ 

Y- 

R 

¥ 

66 

R 

M» 

6P 

R 


17 

33 

49 

6 

21 

37 

63 

9 

25 

4i 

Man cfct 

R 

1*5 


R 

¥ 

R 

1*5 

36 

R 

¥ 

Year name 

* 

R 

¥ 


R 

H* 


R 

¥ 

66 


37 

63 

9 

25 

41 

67 

13 

29 

45 

l 


[Eorrom# I»crr*: T*bU £ bu b«n otnitUd for ItuuHclmt documrnUticm.) 
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Table 4 

The Nine Constellations 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

X. T'an-Iang 

Wood 

-? 

k'an ik 

North 

2. Chu-men IlPB 

Earth 


khm hji 

Southwest 

3. Lu-ts'un fck%£ 

Earth 


chen Vi 

East 

4. Wen-chu 

Water 

9PM 

sun 

Southeast 

5. Lien-chen 

Eire 


Middle 

Middle 

6. Wu-ch'u jStli! 

Metal 


ch'ien $£ 

Northwest 

7. P'o-chun 

Metal 

* 

tm kt 

West 

8. Tso-fu iff 

Earth 


ken ji 

Northeast 

9. Yu-pi 



li fill 

South 


(Cf. TVu-hsinj Ta-ch’ian 4, 14b; 5, 5b; Modern Geomantic Books.) 



Table 5 

The Nine Palaces 
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tfH P3 -P ^ 

lllllm j 


j ^ p d ^3 p-« 0 -H 


, 2% | g g.g « ^ 

r3 ^ ^ 

^ - 0 +> M h ^ >1 ^ P 

» S s| R?| h fl 


SjsS'gsSS’a 

HratooBoWHEH 

sii|Saiii 

to < 1 ' «H< tp M 

5 to S f . E a*pfcpc 

i i J3 s^i J i J 

w tO*T WJ 2 s O g *5 to 
cocRcaana 

ovoocioe>c>u 
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Table 6 

The Hive Rulees /Life 


1 Thu yang 

Sun 

2 Chu yang t£l^ 

Moon 

3 Ch'ao-yuan §}\7£. 

J upiter 

4 Tsai King %M 

Mars 

5 Wei hsing j&M. 

Saturn 

6 Fu lu hsing 

Mercury 

7 K'ou she-hsmg P 

Rahu 

8 Hsiung hsmg W^t 1 : 

Ketu 

9 Ch*ao-yang 

Venus 


(See popular calendar, Euang hsu tenth year ) 


Table 7 

The Seven Eegceatoes 


1 chu jih ifeB 

fa then 

Heaven 

2 chu yueh lfe/1 

fa ti ifeifc 

Earth 

3 mwg h vo -&jk 

JUBg huo 

Mars 

4. sha t‘u 

t len hsing 

Saturn 

6 fa sfrui i$,7k 

ch'en hsing StM. 

Mercury 

6 Tvei mu 

eui hsmg j i%JL 

Jupiter 

7 fa-chin !H4i 

thn po icfi 

Venus 


(Cf Commentary to Shu Ching by Jfa Jung ) 



THE ORIGIN OF Ytt HTTANG 1 

H Y. F£nq (Feng Han- chi) 

Habvabd Yenching Institute 

Yu Huang, sometimes translated Jade Emperor or Pearly Emperor, is 
the supreme deity of the Taoist Pantheon. Historically he is a late figure 
and does not play a prominent role in literary sources before the Sung 
period (A. D. 960-1279), but from the standpoint of popular Chinese 
mythical lore he is undoubtedly one of the most important deities and his 3 
origin should be carefully studied. 

The Taoist version of his origin, that he was the son of the king and 
queen of the country of Kuang-yen-miao yueh a non-existant 

utopia, should be repudiated as a late rationalization after the pattern of 
the life of Buddha. 2 

On the other hand the statement of some scholars that the god is a 
fabrication of the Sung emperor Chen-tsung ( A. D 998-1022) 
cannot be sustained This misconception may be due to Wieger * and has 
probably been followed by others who have dealt with Chinese mythology, 
such as Dor£J Couling, 5 Werner,® Ferguson, 7 etc. It is not likely that an 

1 The author desires to espress his gratitude to Prof EJissfeff for corrections 
and suggest ions and Dr. J. K Shryock for improvement in English 

* Kao shang Y« Ihiang PSn Bsmg Chi Ching Com 

mercial Press ed Too Tsang itVpSc » 23, chuan (- 4 6 The date of com 

position of this work is not definitely known, generally attributed to the 
Southern Sung (A. D 1J2S 1279) or early YUan (A D 1280 1307) periods For 
a translation of this legend, see Lewis Houous, Folkways in CAiria (London, 
1929), 28 31 

•Ldon WmjEB, Textes htsioriqves' (1902), 1842 and 1840 

* Henri Doiit, Recherchcs sur les superstitions en Chine (1015) 0, 4CS 472 
■Samuel Couljno, TAc Encyclopaedia Sm tea (1017) 610 

•ETC Wehner, Myths and Legends of China (1022) 130 131; nnd A 
Dictionary of CAfnese Mythology (1032) 598 011 

’ J C Fejujcsov, Chinese Mythology (In Mythology of all Races, vol 8) (1928) 

58 59 

The works of early writers concerning this subject are disregarded In this 
paper as most of them arc so erroneous that they are hardly worth correction 
E E. n C. Dcbose, TAc Dragon, Image, and Demon (1837), 384, says "As a 
212 
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emperor who wished to cover tip his defeat at the hands of barbarians by 
some divine ordinance would invent a deity totally unknown to his sub- 
jects 8 Alaspero has said that “ . . . with false visions even more than 
genuine ones it is essential to base them upon well established belief . . 
and “it is evident that, for the Emperor to have so definite a vision of 
his ancestor bringing him the order from the god, the god must already 

matter of history, the Emperor Hw£i Tsung in the twelfth century conferred 
upon a magician, by the name of Chang Ye, the title of Shang te, the Pearly 
Emperor, and the people, finding one deity f.o much simpler than an abstract 
triumvirate, accepted him as their Optimus Maximus 11 

* The evidence these authors adduce is very flimsy The only work they re- 
fer to is the T*Ltnj7 Chien Kang Mu, more accurately Tung Chien Kang Mu Bird 
Pten 3 as the Kang Mu proper ends with the year A D 959 

Dor4 (op cit, 471, note 1) refers to Wieger, Conluig follows Dor4 "Werner and 
Perguson refer directly to the Tung Chien Kang Mu but do not give any exact 
reference Actually they all use Wieger without consulting the Tung Chien 
Kang Mu Bed Pirn, because there is nothing in the text and annotations to 
justify the statement that Chin fstmg invented Yii Huang 

Wieger says u his Tates histonques 1 (p 1842), “ En 1012, date memorable, 
invention dn dieu le plus populaire de la Chine moderne. Lai? sons parler 
1’Histoire " Then follows a translation of a passage from the Tung Chien 
Kang Mu Hsu Pirn ( ef (1804), ch 3,59b) 

in which only the name \u Huang is mentioned and nothing is said of invention 
On page 1846 of the same work Wieger remarks again “A cette occasion, la 
Grande Histoire renfeme la note trls importante que voicii 'C'est ici que com 
mence Thistoire du Pur Auguste On ne salt absolnment rien de ce personnage, 
in conn u auparavant. f?a llgende, telle que la posterity la dlbite, fut, selon toute 
apparence, confectionee 4 cette date’" The original of this passage is given by 
Wieger as follows 

T* 113 annotation does not occur in the text of the 
Tung Chien Kang Mu Hsu P»en, nor in the Sung SH\h nor in the Yu p't 

Tung Chien Kang Mu Hsu pten, nor in the TTinj Chien Chi Lan, nor in the 
ZfstJ Tzu Chih Tung Chien, nor m the Sung £7u4 Chi shih Pin Mo I do not 
know winch work is meant by the term ‘Grande Histoire.’ Nevertheless, Wieger ’s 
rendering is inaccurate and misleading A more literal translation of his text 
would run as follows “'The use of the title \Q Huang tn state saeri/icuil and 
uorshtppmg ceremonies ifo commences from here but his whole history is not 
clear The Yd Huang Pin Being Chi Ching used nowadays probably dates from 
this tune." It is very clear that thia note Bays nothing about the invention of 
YG Huang at this tune but only that the state worship of him began from here 
Wieger’s interpretation that 1 He 36^ pur Auguste, le dieu le plus populaire 
de la Chine mlndionale moderne, fut bel et bien invents 4 cette 4poque ” (Op 
cit , 1846, note) la entirely unwarranted- 
The recognition of Yu Huang hy the state religion was primarily connected 
with the Then Shu incident 5^ ft ' Ecnta Cflestes ’ of ChSn tsung'a reign After 
the conclusion ol the truce ot Shan i flan with the Khitan which 
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have ranked as a supreme deity in popular belief " 8 But Maspero -went 
no farther than the other authors in tracing the early evidence of the 
development of this myth 

Hodous traced the name of Yu Huang to the Book of Changes 10 This, 
however, is a little too imaginative 11 He also cited the Tien hung, 
heavenly lord m the Sou Shen Chi 12 and the T ten weng a ven 

erable old man of heaven/' Chang Chien, in the Yu yang tsa tsu as possible 
precursors of Yu Huang As to the T ten kung , it is so vague that it can 
be interpreted m many ways The legend of Chang Chien in the Yu 
yang tsa tsu 13 bears certain resemblances to the myth of Chang Teng lai 

the Emperor later considered humiliating he conspired to gam prestige among 
his subjects by some supernatural ordinance He turned visionary and received 
the T ten Shu from heaven This further led the Emperor to perform the Ftng 
Shan ceremonies which could only be performed theoret cally by founders 

of dynasties and successful great emperors The T ten Shu Fing Ss& 

■was one of the moat important and preposterous events during Ch£n tsung s reign 
and the documents concerning the whole affair were summarized in Ch J5n Pang 
chan Sung Shlh Ch * Shxh P£n Mo 22 

•Henri Maspero Mgthologxe de la Chine mode me Mythologie asxatlque 
tl luttrte {Paris 1928) 239 248 The quotation is from the English translation 
(London 1032) pp 263 271 

* Chen tsong of the French edition should read Tchen tsong according to 
the romamzation used in Maspero a work Chen tsong (ShCn tsung for us) 

was the Bung emperor who reigned A D 1008 1085 Correspondingly the * Sh6n 
tsung in the English translation should read Chfn tsung 

I take this occasion to ask M Maspero on what authority he calls Fig 10 p 
248 (Fig 12 p 272 In the English tr ) La dfease de la Lune Chinese artists 
seldom represent female figures show ng their breasts except in obscene scenes 
Fig 10 so far as I can eee is not feminine at all If the string of gold cash 
^“55 were not missing it would be the Liu Hal Ilsi Chan JflJ rEniTORS 

Note Cf V Auekseev Les doubles Immortcls et le taolate au crapaud dor 
accompagnant le dicu de la richcsse Jlecuetf du mutie d anthropologie et d ethno* 
graphic de l Academle de * Science* 5 (Petrograd 1018) 253 318 J 
“JClndmt.* jnf 2 b 

« jxm,2fc}l- «£8?g,£|Ea,tttt, US#, 

ft*#, ssftlfj, 5$;KJi5» J9f 

chGan 12 pp 8 9 

llodoui does not give any exact reference but I suppose this is the passage 
be referred to If he Interpret* M Ch ten is heaven ruler Jade "as 

■\fl Huang then how would he Interpret Chien Is old horse f 

•'Hodous op of 27 Hodous did not giro any exact reference to the Sou 
Shfn Chi So far «t I can find the term » len lung occ irs only twice in 

one place in eh 10 lb Tie term 7~irn beavenlng emperor also occurs 

in this work (ch. 19 2) hut it Is used with the same vague meaning as In the 
ease of ffen L**g 

"HFflttaupqrcs&TJM-, >« 2* 
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ich will be given later m this paper, but he also cannot be considered 
the precursor of Yu Huang, because the term Yu Huang had already 
ome well known in literary sources almost half a century before the 
aposition of the Yu yang tsa tsu J * Thus it is inconceivable that Tuan 
‘eng shih should use such a vague term as T'len wing, “venerable old 
n of heaven,” if he meant Yu Huang 

The earliest occurrence of the name Yu Huang is found in the works 
the Confucian scholar Han Yu {A D 768 824). In a poem admiring 
plum blossoms, 1 * he wrote 

"Biding clouds we come together to the home of Yu Huang” 
ding clouds is a mode of locomotion characteristic of Chinese gods and 
mortals Iau Tsungyuan (A D 773 619), the great T c ang essayist 
d poet, in a poem about a waterfall, 1 * wrote 

“ Suddenly it is like coming to the presence of Yu Huang, 

The jade pendants upon the front of his heavenly crown hanging 
down ” 

le author was comparing the sparkling waterfall to the lustrous jade 
isels of Yu Huang’s crown It suggests a well developed myth to winch 
e poet was alluding More specific was the poet Yuan Chen (A. 
779 831) Bragging about his newly acquired residence to Po Chu l 
1 D 772 846), he wrote 1T 

“ I am the petty official in charge of Yu Huang’s incense table, 
Although banished, I can still live in P'eng lai ” 
eng lai was the legendary inland of the immortals All these poetical 
ictations should be understood in a metaphorical sense Chinese poetry 
noteworthy for its conciseness From these few lines the picturesque 

“Hodotis says {op ctt 27) * In tha \u yang tsa tsu written at the end of 
e eighth century ” This date is too early The author Tuan Ch tng shfh 
J5 £-j£ died in the year A.D 863 His birth date is not known but it can 
t be much earlier than A. D 7B0 because his father Tuan W£n-ch ang J 
is born in 773 and died in 831 From his biography in the Old Vang History 
0 ft would seem that the Ftl yang tsa Uu was most probably com 
>sed during his later years possibly around the middle of the ninth century 
ie Tu yang tsa tsu itself records /acts as fate as S10 

“ s 3 

•• rassaeri*, 22 2. umvy&m • 
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figure of Yu Huang can be clearly visualized The T'ang dynasty (A D 
618 007) was the great period of Chinese poetry, and it is natural to 
find important material embodied in poetic form The frequent occur 
Tence of Yu Huang m the poetry of this period shows the great popu- 
larity of the myth and the poetical nature of the theme 

Somewhat later there was a well known painting of the imaginary 
court scene of Yu Huang by the famous artist Shih K/o 'fa'fft of the 
Kingdom of Shu S (A D 908 965) The painting has probably been 
lost, but a full description of it has been handed down to us in the criti 
cal catalogue, Te Yu Chat Bna P in 18 It says 

e< A picture of the court ceremony of Yu Huang by Shih K/o of Shu 
The Then hsien, lung kuan, Chin thing, Yu nu, San kuan, T‘ai l, Chh 
yuan, Ssu sheng, Ching wei, 19 gods of stars, wind ram thunder, light 
rung, lords of the mountains and lakes, deities ruling above and below 
the earth, etc , are all gathered at the court of the Emperor The great 
heavenly Emperor Yu Huang sits facing south with all due decorum and 
dignity All the deities look up to his pure lustrous countenance with 
raised heads Those who see this picture will feel the exaltation and 
animation It is like placing oneself in the Thing ITmg Tien 10 

“ Shih H'o’a temperament is unrestrained, humorous and satirical 
Therefore his paintings are unruly and often go beyond the ordinary 
rules, hut they do not lose their unusual beauty So of the figures he has 
painted here some are extraordinarily ugly or mysteriously crabbed in 
order to insinuate the unusual [gathering] The deities of the waters 
have crabs or fishes suspended to their waists [a feature he intended] to 
show disdain for the onlookers In this painting he dared not bias 
pheme the figure of Yu Huang, but still it is not free from amusing im 
plications! intending to obtain laughter from admirers [of the picture] ” 

« fgJKS&SJS by LI Cbm of the Sung dynasty jBfRSrJRJ/Kft#, 

P 7 8 

« Refill , , -fc5£, E33S, 

Palace of penetrating illumination i c the palace of ’ifl Iluang 
Cf J Bhbyg pao t6 Chuan by Wako Ch m jo (died 10*>4) 

of the Sung dynasty (,£$£, 1006 JJfr, , 1** b 0 

Jiwrs JblWjeJiHje, SSIKXZGf K£mil i, 

, feiSjiliPfiKJo L1>1» U the earliest explanation of tl e meaning 
of Tung Ming Tien 
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The vividness of the description and the reverent language of the critic 
toward Yu Huang combine to show his importance as a supreme deity 

All these citations show that Yu Huang was much earlier than the 
time of the emperor Chen tsung He only utilized a well known, popular 
deity to further his cause But through his imperial patronage Yu Huang 
gained state recognition and became more important m popular religious 
beliefs than ever before 

Yu Huang as a high god dates back to the eighth and mneth centuries 
A D , and his actual genesis may be still a few centuries earlier,* 1 but 
the actual condition of his origin and the details of the myth are still 
shrouded m mystery, and as in the case of most popular deities, may 
never be known However, there is a popular version of this myth, which 
does not seem to hare been recorded This version is widely distributed 
1 over Central and West China, where the Taoist religion has had its 
fullest development from the time of Chang Lu 

According to this version, the surname of Yu Huang is Chang, and 
his first name is Teng lai r He is more or less an opportunist, a tricks 
ter, and obtained his throne by chance The story is based on the Fe ng 
Shen Ckuan, a novel describing the canonization of gods This version 
continues the Feng Shen Chvan , and smce this is a well known work, it 
is not necessary to recapitulate the whole story here,** but only to start 
from the place where the lu Huang myth is first mentioned 

Chiang T'ai kung, standing on the Feng Shtn T'ai, Terrace of Canoni- 
zation, 34 appomted all tho«e who lost their lives during the bloody cam 
paign against the Shang as gods to rule over the destinies of man For 
a time the procedure was uneventful, but finally only the position of Yu 
Huang was left vacant, which Chiang T'ai kung intended to reserve for 
hunself Some impatient bystander inquired of him who was to become 

n Prof Eliss£eff suggested to me that there might be a connection between \Q 
Huang and \Q Ching gfjyf mentioned in TTo Bhv 114 24b-25a and in 

Sui Shu Jrffpp 35 27b-2Sa (The paging is that of the edition) If thil 

could be proved It would definitely carry the myth farther baek three or four 
centuries Cf also J It Wake, The \\ ei Shu and the Sui Shu on Taoism J *03 
S3 fM>33), SJi J «nJ 2iX 

’* i&T* 

*»Tho«e who are not familiar with the Ffng Shtn Chuan or Fing 

Shfn lent #ec Websir A Dictionary of Chinese Mythology 

under Chiang Trd ya A very brief account Is gfren there See also DckC, 
op fit (note 4) IN pp 6C5 C”0 This novel is partially translated and re- 
sumed by Wilhelm Ceure and Herbert ifcrxixm fn Ffny Shfn Jon Die ifeta 
morphotm drr Ooetter Leiden 1012 
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ang Half heartedly, Chiang T f ai kung replied, « Teng lai ” This 
terally meant, Im commg to that” Standing beside the Feng Shen 
T ai was the opportunist Chang Teng lai On hearing his name called, 
he prostrated himself before the ‘ Terrace » and thanked Chiang T'ai kung 
or creating him Yu Huang Stupefied by this unexpected turn of 
events, and unable to retract his words, Chiang T‘ai kung m his intense 
anger cursed Chang Teng lai, saying “Your sons will become thieves 
and your daughters prostitutes ” Chang Teng lai had, however, to be 

■fill 11 .! -p U ^ Uarl ^ , ^ ecatlse whatever Chiang T ai kung says must be ful 
filled, for his mouth is gold and his words jade * 

ow there was no place left for Chiang Thu kung himself, the only 
rine e cou find for himself was the windowsills Consequently, m 
p es ™ a y China, especially in Central China among the peasants, when 
ever ere 19 a wedding or a child birth, or any event that needs protec 
ion rom malevolent spirits, an inscription is invariably pasted on the 
Win ow of the room of the bride, or the laboring mother, saying u Chiang 
ai mng is here, all gods avoid ” 25 The wedding night and child 
ir are critical moments that have to be safeguarded against malevolent 
spirits fihe idea 19 that although Chiang T'ai kung lost his position as 
u uang, he still has prestige among the gods because he canonized 
A em * ^ ecause 13 the only one who hovers around the windows 
ccor mg to popular belief, evil spirits can only enter the house through 
e windows because the doors are guarded by door gods whose images 
are placed there and renewed every new year If Chiang T ai kung guards 
e \^Il, n ^ 0WS, ^ ouse be secure against all malevolent spirits 
Although Chang Teng lai became Yu Huang he could not annul the 
curse imposed upon him by Chiang Thu kung So his sons became 
thieves, and after having committed many minor felonies they planned 
a more daring attempt They went to steal the precious lotus seat of the 
lluddha This feat was impossible because they could not escape from 
the great power of the Buddha, who is omniscient and omnipotent V> tth 
a turn of his hand Buddha enslaved them under a pagoda and doomed 
them to remain there forever This is why at the foot of every pagoda 
there are grotesque figures who seem to support it with great exertion 
Alley are the eons of Chang Yu Huang 29 

••Thi, They «r. »>» «”» tai 

l^rdi.n deities of the pftgo d a usually of the ^JrapAul type For 

° rcKE «*»4 r Ilrannvn.m The Txcn roffo<!*i of toy ton (Cambr dge M«m 
10351 T'* 12 and 14 fi 0 etc. It shows howerer the of the 

Popular mind In seeking to explain what is not understood. 


yivn ' 

the Imagination of the 
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Yu Huang’s daughters were doomed to be prostitutes As their father 
was Yu Huang, they did not become prostitutes in the ordinary sense 
of the term, but nil married men There are a wealth of tales about these 
marriages between immortals and mortals which are too long to bo re- 
lated here The most dramatic, humorous, and entertaining is the mar* 
riage of Yu Huang’s seventh daughter Chang Ch‘i-chieh, Chang the 
seventh sister, with the semi imbecile Tshn Wfin JUI ,T Wen jui was a 
poor wretch clothed in rags, simple and ignorant. He was a wood-cutter 
because be was too stupid to earn a living by any other work Yet he was 
very filial and obedient to his aged and invalid mother Erery day he 
went to the woods to chop down a bundle of wood which he sold in the 
market in order to’buy the neco-^ary food for his mother Day after day 
he went to the forest and cut the wood and nothing eventful happened 
"While contented with his lot, be really did not know what contentment 
meant. One day while he was chopping wood, Chang Ch'i-chieh came to 
him and offered to marry him Ts'ui Wen jui was so stupid that he did 
not know what a wife was The conversation between the two 13 the most 
humorous as well as the most ridiculous that anyone can imagine Finally 
"Wen ]Ui brought the matter to his mother She refused on the ground 
that her son was too stupid to have such a beautiful wife ,c It will be a 
great calamity instead of a great fortune ” Chang Ch'j-chieh insisted and 
she pledged herself to be a good wife and to do all the cooking, weaving 
and housework She would not leave unless Wen took her to wife 
Finally the old lady yielded and they were married 

Actually Chang Chh-chieh proved to be a very good wife She was 
industrious and obedient. The cloth she wove was so beautiful and fine 
that no one would believe it Was done with mortal hands All went on 
very well Unfortunately, one day when she was working outside, a rich 
and handsome young man of the district passed by and saw her He wa3 
so infatuated b_j her beauty that he was willing to try any means to marry 
her The mother in law was much perturbed because she was apprehen 
sive of the danger involved, but the wife told her not to worry She 
promised to marry this rich young man provided he would pay her hus 
band Wen jui an exorbitant bride-price to compensate for his loss of a 
beautiful wife To this the young znan gladly consented, and she went 
over for the wedding Being an immortal with supernatural powers she 
punished him very severely during the wedding night and he promised 
to repent and never do such a thing again Then Chang Ch*i-chieh re- 
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turned to Ts'ui W6n-jui. Wtn-jui, on account of the large bnde-price he 
received, became well-to-do Chang Ch‘i-chieh etajed with him for several 
jears and bore him a son. Then she left him and returned to heaven 
She had fulfilled the curse, punished the wicked, and rewarded a filial 
son 28 

This popular version of the origin mjth of Yu Huang is entertaining, 
moral, and exegetical. There may be anachronisms and false explanations 
in the story but it is certainly a masterpiece of Chinese folk literature. 
Popular tales without documentary evidence are always very difficult to 
date This story is based on the Feng Shen Chuan which was probably 
composed about the period A D. 1567-1620 by an anonymous author 29 
There is no way of knowing how much older the story may be Many of 
the legends contained in the Feng Shen Chuan are of considerable 
antiquity, and this compilation may only represent a phase of literary* 
documentation and standardisation Even during the time of Ssii-ma 
Ch'ien, Chiang T'ai-hung was often connected with the supernatural In 
the Feng Shan Shu of the Shih Chi (ch 28), it is said that “The eight 
divme generals existed from antiquity, some say that they were insti- 
tuted from the time of T‘ai kung ** 85 The apotheosis of Chiang T c ai kung 
may have occurred quite early and culminated in the Feng Shen Chuan 
But how and when the origin myth of Yu Huang was grafted to him 
cannot be definitely determined at the present To judge from the distri- 
bution of the window sill cult of Chiang T‘ai-kung, which is almost 
universal in China, it may be of considerable antiquity. 


” The legend is often dramatized on the rural stage in Central and West 
China During the late fall when the paddy harvest is in and the nights still 
warm, an open air stage is erected, and the play given 

" "0^ HU /pnli $!:§-• 187 191 The Feng Shin Chuan was mentioned by 
Chang Wu chiu ,n ^ ls P re ^ ace to the P"xng Yao Chuan com 

posed in the year 1620 Thus, the date of composition of the Fing Shin Chuan 
cannot he later than this 

Ciiavannes, Lea Mimoxres fits tongues de Se-tna Ts ten (3 432) translates this 
passage as ‘ Les hint dieux ont exists dfes l'antiquite* D autres dlsent que e'est 
& partir de 1’AugUste due qu'on fit (les sacrifices aux hint dieux) " In. note 2 
of the same page, he says * Dans l’expression , le mot a le sens de 

* imm&liatement, aussitfit ’ ” ChavaDnes’ interpretation of the word is rather 
arbitrary, so he has to omit it in his translation because it does not make sense 
in Trench Such an interpretation however, does not make sense in Chinese 
either 1 



LES SEPT TERRASSES BIT BAEABUDBR 

Jean Przylbski 
CoixEge de Fraxce 

La Literature et les fondles nous ont fait connaltre des tours & etage 3 
dans divers pays de PAsie et de I’Oceame Ces monuments ont deprns 
longtemps retenu l’attenhon des archeologues et if Hus les compare 
dans un ouvrage ou les qualites les plus rares s’allient & une surprenante 
Erudition 1 ilais ll est une question de fait sur laquelle ll faudrait avant 
tout etre d’accord je veux parler du nombre des stages dans les monu 
ments consid€r& 

Nous poss^dons des images anciennes de ziqqurr.st assyro-babylomennea 
a troiSj quatre et cinq etages La tour d’Ur avait trois gradms sur 
months d’un sanctuaire * Celles de Babylone et d'autres viUes avaient 
sept Stages * 

Les JStttla en pali 2e MaTuuamsa et d’autres outrages bouddlnques 
emploient souvent 1’ expression satia bhuma'ka pasada qui designe une 
construction de 7 Stages 4 Mais aueun de ces edifices n’a survecu dans 
llnde 

En Chine Hao-t'ien Chang ti "le Seigneur d*En haut du 

"Vaste Ciel,” qra est le premier des dieux, demeure “ an centre dn eiel 
dans la Grande Ourse, sur le plus 61ev6 des neuf gradins celestes n s 
Les empereurs chinois afin de s’identifier avec ce BOuveram celeste sem 
blent avoir constrmt des tours d'ou iL> pouvaient dominer I univers * 

S ll faut en croire la ebronaque cinghalaise, le c£lebre Lobaprasada du 
xoi Lutthagamam etait un edifice h 9 stages (navabh-umtla), constrmt 
en bois qui pnt feu sous le succes^eur de Dutthagamani et fut ensrnte 

1 Barabudur les engines du stupa et la transm gratios essai d arch£ologje 
religieuse comparee BEFEO 32 269-439 33 577 9SO 34 175 400 Actuelle- 

znent la su te ji a pa9 encore paru 

»Cf WootXET Ur of the Chaldees o record of seven years of excavation 
London 1930 p 12° 

•Jkeexhas Hand&ucfc. AUonent Gewtestultur* 135 

4 T W Rhys Davids Buddftist India London 1903 p 70 

* H 11 as Pima Chtne antique 162 

» Gbaket Cinlw cMnoue 461 3 P Jltrs, Barabudur 33 693 et 722 
251 
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" la foule profane ” La foulc dtait formfe par lea fiddles laics (vpdsala 
ct tipJstia) , bi on la compte 4 part, on obtient due niveaux, e’est h dire 
un nombre qui ne correspond pas avec les huit imeaux (eept terrasses 
plus la base) que prdsente lc Barabudur 

A la reflexion, lc disaccord n’a nen dc eurprenant L’&numdration 
des fiddles dans l/alitltamsa, 27, suit la hierarchic dans les scctes du Petit 
V6hiculc les Arliat sont au soraract De mcme la cosmologie des trois 
mondes est une conception faraili£re nux adeptes du Petit Vthiculc Co 
n’est pas par dc tclles notions qu’on peut expliqucr enWrcment le symbo- 
lisme du Barabudur, monument inspire par la doctrine du Grand 
Vfchicule Si le3 terrasses du Barabudur correspondent ft des mveaux 
de meditation, nous deions le3 mettre en rapport avec les bhumi du 
Grand Vfthicule 

Dans un m^moire cent en collaboration avec M Etienne Lamotte,’j 
]'ai sum le d6veloppement des thrones relatives & la carriftrc du Saint 
Dans le Canon pall, les quatre Stapes qui conduisent & la saintet6 sont 
soidpanna, salad&gamin, andgdmm, arahant L ’AbhisamaydlamlSra con- 
nait sept stages appel6s 1) sullavtdariana bhiimi, 2) golra bhumi, 
3) astamaha bhumi, 4) darsana bhumi, 5) tanu bhumi, 6) vltardga 
bhumi, 7) hrtav t bhumi Ces sept terres correspondent aux sept bhUmtkd 
de I’Ak^yupam^ad 

D’aprfts VAbhisamaydlamhara, hrlam bhumi qui d£signe le septiftme 
degre, est un autre nom de l’mtuition du SravaLa qui a realise Tetat 
d’Arhat On pourrait done penser que la doctrine des sept terres appar 
tenait en propre au Petit Vehicule JIais ll est possible de montrer 
qu’avant de distinguer dix 6tapes dans la carriftre du Saint, les adeptes 
du Grand V6hicule en ont precis6ment compt6 sept 

Le Karandavyuha est un important sutra du MahSyana dont Burnouf 
a cl on n 6 une analyse 18 et dont je prepare une Edition Dans un deve 
loppement destm6 ft glonfier la formule magique en six syllabes le sutra 
donne un certain nombre d’exemples qui montrent l’rmmensite des 
mantes qu’on s’acquiert en recitant cette formule "Oh de ces exemples 
suppose que tons les habitants des quatre continents deviennent “ des 
bodhisatva installes dans les dix terres ** {dasabhumipratisthita bodht 
satva) ls Or si l’on compare le texte Banskrit avec les traductions 
chmoise et hbStaine on constate que celles ci mentionnent “ sept terres n 
au lieu de dix 14 II est clair que les traducteurs ont travaillft sur un 

« Bouddt sme et Upan sad BEFEO 32 (1932) 141 189 

'•Introduction d I hittotre du Bouddhxsme xndten* 108 

11 Bibliotl ique Rationale fonda Sanskrit n® 22 p 45» 

Trip* t 6d TaiahO n® 1050 p 00 Konjur M do VII £d P4kin f® 258b t n fine 
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rebati avec 7 Stages 1 II semble done qu’i Ceylan, environ lo dSbut de 
Vbro chrfehenne, le3 architectes avaient le choix entre plusieurs types de 
pr&sdda et quo 1’SdiCce royal pouvait compter 7 et mCme 9 Stages. 

Le Barabudur est un monument h Stages. S’apparentc-t-il a us 
pr&s&da & 7 on 5. 9 Stages? La question, a StS rSsoluc par M. llus d’une 
mamSre assez mattendue. AprSs avoir SnumSrS les monuments assyro- 
babylomens, chmois, mdiem et cinghalais, il ajoute* “Pour completer 
ce tableau, il nous sera permis de rappeler encore un autre monument h 
neul Stages, proche parent par son arrangement religieux du Loha- 
prasada cinghalais: et lequel serait-ce, sinon notre Barabudur lui-mtme, 
dout on apercevra nneux mamtenant la corrSlation tbSorique aussi 
bien avec Varcbiteclnre cmghalaise qu’avec Vantique ziqqurrat mSsopo- 
tamienne, voire meme avee les Sdificcs cosmo-magiques de la religion 
impSnale chmoise ** 8 « 

Quand on regarde une photograpbie aSnenne du Barabudur, on voit 
que ce monument est fonnS par trois SISments architecturaux : 1° une 
base bloquee par un revetement en magonnerie, 2° sept terrasses divides 
en deux sSries quatre terrasses carrSes surmontees de trois terrasses 
rondes, 3° soixante-douze petits stupa disposes sur les terrasses Tondes 
avec un soixante treizieme plus grand qm couronne l’edifice 

Dans son important ouvrage en cours de publication, II Mus a repns 
certames idSes de M. Stutterheim AprSs avoir afSrmS que le Barabudur 
represente la superposition, des trois mondes que distingue la cosmologie 
bouddhique, il a 30 ute “ Mais il y a mieux, et M Stutterbeim est parvenu 
i serrer de plus pr&s encore la correspondance cosmologique Eeprenons 
en effiet en sens inverse, e’est a-dire en partant de la t§te, ou du sommet 
de l’univers, la liste fouime par le Sang hyang KamahaydntJcan An 
monde de l’Arupa “ au deli de la forme ” la cosmologie bouddhique attn- 
bue d’ordinaire quatre stages sublimes accessibles seulement & la medita- 
tion la plus 4puree Or, confonn4ment k ces dispositions theonquea, nous 
xencoutrons en haut du Barabudur trois terrasses rondes i stupa et un 
stupa terminal, ce qui fait bien quatre niveaux transcendants Le monde 
de la Forme admet de son cSt6 quatre stages de Dhyana A cela repon- 
dent encore tris exactement les quatre terrasses carTees k galenes Enfin 

' Mahtlvamsa, 27, 33, 8, 36, 25 102 124 

•P Mos, Barabudur, 33, 733 A l^poque de Pu$$hag3nuini, nen ne permet 
de supposer qu une influence ait pu s exercer directement de la Clime aur Ceylan 
On est done rfiduit & expliquer le pnSsado cinghalais & 9 stages par des influences 
locales ou indlennes II est d ailleurs possible que les chroniqueura a lent conraus 
■un anachronlsme en reportant au rfegne de Dutthagimani un type de construction 
plus recent N oublions pas enfln que la tour clunoise k 9 stages mutant les 0 
gradins celestes est en partie une hypothise europ^enne 
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ne suggire plus aucuno de ces specifications C'est la figure quo deasme 
une source de Iumi£rc dans Ics t£n£brcs Le cercle tire du centre toute 
sa signification G’est pourquoi le stupa terminal du Barabudur, que 
]’ai refus6 de consid6rer commc un £tage distinct, n’cn a paa moms une 
importance Binguliire au centre de la eepti£me terrasse Mais ll est an 
mveau de cettc terrasse et on ne peut done le consid6rcr comme un 
huiti£me £tage 

Bevenons h la ziqqurrat assyro-babylomenne II6rodote attribue 8 
stages k la tour de Babylone Est ce une erreur, comme certains Font 
cm? Pour II Unger, 17 l*6tage suppl6mentaire mentionn6 par HSrodote 
serait la partie souterraine de la ziqqurrat qui plongeait dans le sol 
3usqu’4 une profondeur 6galo k la hauteur de la partie visible En 
faveur de cette explication, on peut rappeler le fait que, dans la cos 
mologie indicnne, on commit £galement un Heru souterram et sous*, 
mann au de^sous de la montagne visible 14 Logiquement, il n’en pouvait 
etre autrement Faxe de Famvers doit s’enfoncer jusqu’au monde 
d’en bas 

On apergoit d£s lore une exacte correspondance entre la tour de Baby 
lone, le Heru indien et le Barabudur La tour de Babylone etait en trois 
parties une base souterraine invisible, 7 stages et le sanctuaire du 
sommet De meme le Meru a une base invisible, que surmonte la mon- 
tagne, eouronn£e elle meme par le palais des dieux De meme enfin, le 
Barabudur a une base cacbee par un rev^tement en ma§onnene et 7 
terrasses surmontees d’un stupa terminal 

Les constructeurs du Barabudur se eont done inspires d’un plan extr&- 
mement ancien qui s’est adapte sans deformations profondes a des 
croyances tr£s diverges dans des religions successives Quelles qu'aient 
etd les influences qui propag^rent ces antiques symboles, on doit recon- 
naitre d’mcontestables affimt6s entre la ziqqurrat assyro babylomenne, 
le temple montagne des Cakravartin mdiens et Fedifice aux sept bhitnn 
du Bouddhisme tardif 


11 ZATW (1527) 168 167 Jksrmiab a suppose Uandbuch* 137 quJKrodote 
avait compt4 pour un (Stage le sanctuaire nu sommet de la tour M Mus (»5«<2 
33 767) croit avec Jebemias qu HtSrodote a compt4 en bus le sanctuaire du 
f alte et cette mamfcre de voir lui paratt erron^e puisqu il considdre la tour de 
Babylone comme un Edifice & 7 Stages Mais au Barabudur il fait du stdpa 
terminal un *5tage distinct On constate done entre ces opinions un disaccord 
inexplicable 

11 KIR.FEL, D*e Kosmographie der Indcr 28 et 173 
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Bulletin of the Institute of Oriental Studies of tjie Academy 
of Sciences of U S S It , Leningrad 
V ols 3 5, 1935 

3aniicKii IlHCTHTyra BocroneAemui AKa^euiiu HayK CCCP. 

This bulletin is edited by the Institute of Oriental Studies created in 
^lOSO as a central research institution to correlate nil the oriental work 
in the TJ S S It , and includes as members all the various Orientalists 
The articles are m Eussian but a French table of contents is also published 

3, 1 12 V M Alexejey, Principles for the Translation into Chinese 
of the Works of V I Lenin B if A-TOKceeB, Hpinnpniu nepcBO^oB 
couiraeHiitt B II Jleinina na KirraflcKJtft jtjuk, 

Alexejev criticizes the work of several Russians and Chinese who trans 
lated Lenin’s works into Chinese It is an interesting article on the 
technique of translation He shows how the translators often missed 
the true meaning and nuance of particular expressions For instance, 
the church as a social organisation is translated Very often, to 

make a good Chinese phrase, the translator destroys the logical construc- 
tion of the Russian sentence Many allusions such as "let this cup pass 
from me ** are not rendered in the Chinese translation 

3, 13 37 N N Poffe, Problems in the Study of Buriat Mongol Litera 
ture, H H Uorme, Upo&rewtr dypnr-MoHnai&cKoro jmreparypo- 
Be^emm 

In this article the author indicates that until recent times, without 
any discrimination, everything written m Mongol was considered litera 
tore including legal tests and official letters The fir^t one to speak only 
of belles leftres was the late Professor Vladimircov in lus Mongolian 
Literature published in the Collection of the Literature of the East pub- 
lished in Leningrad 1920 (CdopHiiK Jlirreparypa BocroKa 2} Poppe 
indicates also that Mongolian literature cannot be considered as a whole 
on account of the differences which exist between the Mongols of Inner 
Mongolia, the Ilalka mongols, Buriat, and Kalmyks He is especially 
7 257 
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interested m the Buriat Mongol literature Recently the Buriat Mongols 
started to write with Homan letters and to use a new literary style which 
is based on their colloquial language Their literature is rich m heroic 
poems which can be divided into two classes a general, and a specific 
one m which Geser is the hero and which is strongly influenced by the 
Tibetan epics A peculiar class of literary work is formed by the legends 
transmitted by the shamans One of these legends tells of the mythical 
OTigm of the Buriats An interesting section is formed by the diaries of 
Buriat Buddhist pilgrims who have travelled into Tibet and described 
the holy places and all that they have seen The modern Buriat litera 
ture is particularly rich in novels where the authors describe the new life 
after the revolution and the conflicts between the new and the old world 
These new books are printed in Roman characters It is worth mention 
mg that the Buriats publish many books for children, — something newc 
m Mongolia 

3, 39 51 BA Yasii/ev, October 1 and the Dungan literature, B A 
BaciLTBes, Oktu6p& u /tyHraHCKa# jnrreparypa 
The Dungan are Moslims who passed from China to Central Asia 
about 1880 and settled in the region of the river Ch f u Before the 
Bolshevik revolution they had practically no literature, now they are us 
mg Roman letters and recently many poetical wotLs have been published 

3, 87 100 Xr I Duman, The feudal institution of Ten ch't in 

East Turkestan during the 18th Century, Jl H ,Z[yMaH, OeoflajrtHHft 
HHcnnyr b Boctouhom TypKecraHe b xvm Bene 
Duman indicates that t his institution closely resembles serfage, and 
that although the Chinese documents do not reveal its detailed organiza 
tion, we can find much information in Chinese writers of the 18th cen 
tury The author quotes the JIs\ yu T Ven Chten Lit where 

it is said that these men are like slaves and are called yen c) t't In an 
Imperial order of 1768 Ch‘ien lung specified that the yang ch\ tlrjS 
must plow the fields Other Chinese works are quoted to determine the 
social position of these slaves Duman points out that this Chinese term 
is a transcription of the Persian word *nju which was probably taken by 
the Chinese in its Mongol Djagatai pronunciation He bases that on what 
was written about this term bj the late Bartold This very interesting 
article is a truo contribution to the social history of Chinese Turkestan 

' Bj the word October the soviet writers always mean the Bolshevik revolti 
tlon which according to the Julian calendar was In October 
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3, 211-214 These pages describe the activities of the Association for 
Mongol Studies as well as those of the Association for Japanese Studies 
where many specialists have delivered interesting lectures 

Yol 4 is dedicated to the memory of the former secretary of the Russian 
Academy of Sciences, Professor S Oldenburg (C CXiMCnCypr ) who 
died February 28, 1934 He was a well Inown Sanscritist, and the chief 
of two Russian scientific expeditions sent to explore Chinese Turkestan 
He stayed a long time in Tun huang and took many photographs of the 
cave paintings He was a true organizer of oriental studies in Russia 
and many orientalists of today owe the choice of their academic career 
to the advice of this scholar 

5, 43 53 N A Nevskij, From Moscovia to IT S S R HA. HeBcioift, 
Ot mMockobhh” kCCCP 

t 

An interesting survey of the influence of the modem Soviet Russian 
language on the Japanese vocabulary The terminology of Bolshevik 
publications such as “ the class consciousness ” or the “ class parasites ” 
and many others have been translated into Japanese The words “red” 
and “white” in their political sense are being translated literally into 
Japanese The word Russia has simply disappeared and the Japanese 
use soueto rosh %ya which means Soviet Russia or even more frequently 
sovetto rempo which means the Soviet Union 

5, 115 132 P I Vorob’ev, New Materials concerning the Origin and 
the Development of Manehn Writing, H If BopoCaen, MarepnaJU 
K iicropmi Mamci/KypcKOft miCbMeHHoeni 

After indicating the well known fact of the adaptation of Mongol 
writing to the Uanchu language the author mentions the importance of 
the introduction into Manchu writing in 1632 of two diacritical signs, 
a dot and a circle This fact helps to date manuscripts During his stay 
m Peiping m 1923 the author had access to several official Manchu docu 
ments written without the diacritical signs, thus indicating that they 
were previous to 1632 These documents are of great interest for the 
history of the Manchu dynasty and the author publishes the analysis and 
ffle ttransArtnitr of a Augment tfotfmg" wrAk Ahr j&stf yuur osf Ahf rmgrr oA 
Sure khan and the description of the New Year ceremony 

5, 183 203 P I Ossipov, Some notes on a Chinese Manuscript found 
m Central Asia m 1933, H H Ochuob, K KjnattcKOwy flOKyaieHry, 
naft^ermoMy b Ta/pKHKiieraHe 

During excavations in the Mug mountain in Tadjikistan there was 
found, along with much other manuscript material, some fragments of 
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Chinese manuscripts, one of which is dated 706 A D This important 
manuscript came to Tadjikistan probably after 723 A D when the 
Tibetans attacked the Chinese west border garrisons and looted the 
chancelleries This Chinese fragment is an authentic official document 
( tieh J$c) written m a running hand, hstng shu It was issued 

from the central office, Tu ssu following an imperial order, and 

sent to military officials at Wu chien {Zl?[s] which was in the region of 
Liang Chou This official document is an order to examine all the 

storehouses and inspect the emissaries of the border armies The 
author makes a very ingenious analysis of the fragment of this document 
giving much information about the T ang administration and the rela 
tions of the central authorities with the border officers 

S E 


Bulletin of the Far Easteen Branch of the Academy of Sciences 
of the U S S H, Vladivostok 
Nos 11 and 12, 1935 

BecTHiiK ^aJifcKeBOCTOHHoro (Dfumana AicaAeMmi HayK CCCP 
This periodical has six numbers a year and includes articles on natural 
sciences and humanities in their relation to the Far East Practically 
every Russian article has at the end a German, French, or English 
synopsis, and the Russian table of contents is translated into one of these 
western languages 

11, 77-106 A V Budakov and A V Marakuev, Dappled Deer in the 
Chinese Pharmacopoeia, A B MapaicyeBiiA B Py^aKOB, ILnHiicTHtt 
oxeHb b KirraftcKott (papMaiconee German synopsis 

The article is a careful translation of section 364 of chapter 57 con 
cermng the dappled deer (cerrus hortulorum Temm ) from the well 
known Chinese book Pen Ts ao Kang mu E3 The translation is 

preceded by a very interesting introduction where the translator gives 
information about the author of this book. In Shih clitn who 

during the Ming dynasty worked thirty years on his manuscript and died 
just before finishing hi3 last lines His son Li Chien yuan 
presented the work to the emperor in 1593 and three years later it was 
published in 20 volumes (pen) In 1G03 a second edition was published 
Two new chapters were added, one in two sections on the pulse the 
2Io hsueh and the it o chueh JlStfc and the other on blood circula 

tion, C/i'» cfcmy Pa mo Kao •£rf'2AnK55t The Pen Ts'ao Kang mu 
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was well known in Korea as well as in Japan where it was printed in 
1637 at Edo iX/j In 1803 a Japanese scholar Ono Banzan 
(1729 1810) 1 published a detailed commentary It is interesting to note 
that as early as 1853 a Bussian physician, A Tatarmov, was interested 
in the Pen Ts'ao Kang mu and published an article on Chinese medicine 
(cf Works of the Members of the Russian Ecclesiastical Afwston in Peking 
2, 379, Saint Petersburg, 1853 <( KnTattcKan Me/pnpma ” Tpy^ti 
PoccittcKoS .syxoBHOft Mnccm bt> HeKimh 2 379 CHE 1853) 

F Porter Smith, E Bretsehneider, C A. Stuart, and B E Bead have 
been interested m this text but their boohs give only general information 
or paraphrases of the Chinese text, not precise translations 

11, 107 119 V M Axekseev, Histrionic Heroes in Chinese History, 
B M AjieKCeeB Airrepu repon Ha crpaimgax KirraflcKOft ncTopnn 
c In a well documented article the author Bpeaks about the low social 
position of the Chinese actor and how m spite of this some of them are 
mentioned in the histones as heroes who dared criticize the sovereigns 
and by their reproaches improved political conditions Sometimes they 
were punished by death for their animadversions Alekseev quotes pas 
sages from Shih Chi 126 concerning actors and relates interesting anec- 
dotes about the well known dwarf and clown Yu Meng who, in 

telling the sovereign of Ch'n that it would be ridiculous to hold a 
pompous funeral for an impenal hor*e stopped an extravagant ceremony 
Alekseev mentions also the actor Wan Pao-ch'ang who lived in 

the 6th century A D and who tned m vain to restore the deteriorated 
Chinese music to its classical standard Further is mentioned the actor 
Nl Heng iStll who is known for his admonition to the usurper Ts'ao 
Ts'ao WfS Alekseev tells us also an anecdote about the actor Lu Yu 
who lived during the T ang dynasty He quotes also a very interest- 
ing event from the Sung dynasty during which the actors performed a 
satirical play criticizing the placing of the ancestoral tablet of the well 
known minister Wang An shih 3L‘]K(i w a Confucian temple These 
several examples which the author gives us from the ancient Chinese 
histones are an interesting testimonial to the actor’s social position and 
indicate that some of them were more than insignificant downs 

11, 126-131 Bibliography 

II S Bates, An Introduction to Oriental Journals in Western Lan 
guages J C S Gardner, Union lust of Selected Bools on China in 

1 Cf Dr Hans Kajttb Ono Rahzan der “japamsche LmnS” 1729 1810 Ai ppon 
2 (1036) 93 90 
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American Libraries, and G B Cressey, China’s Geographic Foundations 
are mentioned This last work is severely criticized by the reviewer 
Gressey divides China into fifteen geographical regions whose areas are 
given in table XXXVI The addition of these areas totals 7,520,621 square 
kilometers, but in table II (p 55) he indicates the total for the 28 
provinces as 8,025,114 square kilometers Such inaccuracy, says the re 
newer, makes one suspicious about the other statistical tables of this book 
Further the reviewer says that Cressey is wrong in writing that all parts 
of China are essentially filled to their capacity He points out that 
Cressey’B information concerning Chinese industry is based on the work 
of F R Tegengren which was published m 1916 and is no longer up to 
date The conclusion of the reviewer is that the book may be helpful to 
a general reader but that it is not seriously enough done to be used as a 
manual in schools 

13, 137-140 Bibliography 

Three grammars of the Japanese colloquial language written by Bus 
sian Japanologists are reviewed The reviewer considers good X I 
’Kohr&j), Outline of the Grammar of Colloquial Japanese H H Konpafl, 
Kpanaift ouepK rpaMMSLTHKii nnoHcKoro paaroBopnoro h3hku, JleHitHrpaA 
1934 and Hiss E Kolfakci and N Nevskij, The Japanese Language 
E M Kojinaicra n H A HescKiifi, HnoncKiift souk, HauaJitHHft 
Kypc JlemrarpaA 1934 He strongly criticizes Gusco and Gorbstein, 
A Manual of the Japanese Language, rymo H ropdnrreftH, yueCmiK 
JinoHCKOro fi3MKa Modena, 1934 which is edited by the foreign workers 
in TJ S S It The reviewer considers that it is better not to use this 
book in classes 

S E 


BmLioottArnY o f the Orient No 7 (1934) 

Institute of Oriental Studies of the academy of 
Sciences of TJ S S It , Leningrad, 1935 
(Table of Contents m English) 

Eu6jniorpad>iui Boctokh. HucnrryT BocrOKOBe^emm AmAeuini 
Hayu CCCP Jleimurpa^ 

1 28 A A Petrov, The rhilosoph) of China in Russian Bourgeois 
Sinology* A A ncTpou, <I>moco<l>mi Kirran u pyccnoM tfypayaaiioM 
Knrac&cAcinm 
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The author starts by quoting the speech of the late professor V. P. 
Vasil’ev delivered m 1883 at the inauguration of St Petersburg Uni- 
versity and criticizes him for his bourgeois opinions Further on he men- 
tions other articles of some Russian Sinologists and expresses the opinion 
that they did not understand Chinese philosophy. He is more lenient 
with the article written in 1857 by the late Cvetkov U. UsencoB on Tao- 
lsts. He criticizes severely the work of professor A I. Ivanov on Han 
Fei tzQ. published in Eussian m 1912. He considers it unscholarly 

29-54. K. K. Fixro, Materials on the History of China, Ym-Shang 
Period. K. K. Oxyr, MaTepiiaJOJ no ncTopmi Kirraa. IlepiioA Hhl- 
IHaH. 

The article was written m 1933 and does not mention all the biblio- 
graphy as can be seen by consulting the Russian book on the Honan 
oracle bones by Bunakov (K). BynaKos. Ta^aTejiBHiie kocto 113 XaaaHii 
(Kirraii) . 1935) who lists the Western, Chinese, and Japanese publica- 
tions K. K. Hug gives a good survey of the works dealing with this 
ancient period of Chinese history, starting with a note on the K'ao Eu 
T'v, ^ 1*1 $8 and mentioning also the great importance of the inscriptions 
on oracle bones He discusses also the historical and geographical prob- 
lems of the Yin kingdom, and giving the opinions of western scholars 
he makes the statement that during the Yin period agriculture was al- 
ready highly developed and that the inscriptions which deal with agri- 
culture can be divided into two groups : divination about the harvest and 
about the weather 

55-78 L I. Duiian, The Russian and Foreign Literature concerning 
the Dungan insurrection of 1861-1878 Jl. H. ^ywaH. PyccKaa n 
ifflocrpaHHaH .urreparypa o JlyiirancKOM Boccramm 1S61-1878 jt.b 
K irrae. 

The author gives a detailed bibliography concerning this insurrection 
of Muslims in China The first section deals with books and articles 
written in Russian and contains 55 titles, the second section, books and 
articles written m western languages, 8 titles, the third section, books 
written in Chinese., 5 titles The fourth section is the most interesting 
in that it enumerates the documents preserved in the Russian archives 
of Kulj a and Tashkent The author notifies us that lie was unable to 
check the documents which are preserved in the Moscow archives 

79 86 K. K Fnua, English, French and German Publications concern- 
ing the T'ai-phng Rebellion K. K. <X>iyr, Airreparypao TafimtHCKOM 
gniraemw iia anrmilcaoM, $paiiRy3CKOM n iienenKOM mum. 
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The author utilized Corclier’s Bibliotheca Simca col 645 654, 3106 
(1904 1907 edition) and the bibliographies m Hale’s Tseng Kuo Fan 
and the Taipmg Rebellion (1927) He includes also publications which 
deal with the biographies of the important persons who were involved 
in this rebellion 

87 92 K K Plug, Summary of the Non buddhist Part of the Chinese 
Manuscripts m the Institute of Oriental Studies K K <I>;iyr, KpaT- 
Ktift o63op neOyM^hcKOft nacnt KirraficKoro pyKomicnoro $OHAa 
HHCTirryTa BocTOKOBeAemia AnaAeMim HayK CCCP. 

Some of the manuscripts are of great importance for the study of the 
Manchu period Pot instance, the autobiographical notes written by 
Kuo Sung t‘ao (1818 1891) who was governor of Kuangtung 

and Kuangsi and who took part in the suppression of the T'ai phng 
Rebellion Several documents concerning the investigation m 1893 94 
of members of a secret Vegetarian Society Other manuscripts are Te 
ports written by Chinese governors The author mentions also that there 
are many local descriptions written in Chinese by Corean scholars as well 
as a history of Corea from 1835 1849 Some materials were already 
studied by P Pelliot ( JA 1914) and some by the Japanese scholar N 
Kano 

In the book review section the following aTe reviewed 

137-140 Belpaire, B, Le taoisme et Li t f ai po ( Melanges chmoxs et 
louddhtques pubhSs par l Institut Beige des Hautes Etudes Chmotses 1, 
1931 32 Bruxelles) 

140 142 Gntr&t Guzimailo, G E , The Growth of the Desert and the 
Rum of the Pastures and the Cultivated Lands in Central jista rpyM 
rpiKHMaftjio, r E Poct nycTMHb h nideAb nacTCmpHux yrcypitt h 
K yubTypHux 3eMeAb b IfeHTpaAbHoit A 31111 3 a ncTopimeciaift nepnoA 
H3Becnm rocy^apcTBemioro reorpacfiiriecKoro OdigecTBa, t 65 bub 

142 143 Lessing, F ,Fuhrer durch die Ausstellung Mongolisches Volts 
leben 1 m Siaalhcken Museum fur Volkerhunde Berlin, 2933, 16 p 

143 144 Smedt.A de, C I C U et Mostaeut, A ,C I C M,JDicfion* 
naire Monguor-Prangais Le dialecte Monguor parle par les mongols 
du Kansou Occidental III e partte Publications de FITniversit<5 
Catholiquc de Pikin Pei phng Impr de l’Umversitfi Catholique, 1933 

144-147 Skackov,P E , Inner Mongolia (El E CKaUKOB, Bnyipenrum 
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MoHTCwns . Skohomiiko - reorpa$intecKiift onepK. Tpyjfu iiccAe^OBa* 
T&fiLCKott acconuamm no H 3 yneHmo naiinoiiaJiMiux u KMOinia-iBHux 
npofiAeM. bud. 10 MocKBa 1933. 

v ) 

147. (Miss) Vabileyic, G. M. An Evenly-Russian Dialectal Dictionary. 
BaciueBim. V. M., 3 BeHKniicKO-pycciaift (TyHryccKOpycciaifi) AnaAeK- 
TO.’sonnecKidi MOBapt, C npiuoxemieji Bse^eHixa h Kapra pacnpocr- 
paHCHim ^la-iCKTos. Toe. ne^arornn. 1134-BO. HeHimrpaACKOe cnyj. 

1934. 

S. E. 


Memoirs of the Research Department of the Toyo Bunko 
(The Oriental Library) No 7 Tokyo, 1935 

04 Jitsuzo Kuwabara P f u Shou-keng M a Man of 

the Western Regions, who was Superintendent of the Trading-ships Office 
in Chffian chon towards the End of the Sung Dynasty, together 

with a General Sketch of Trade of the Arabs in China during the T'ang 
and Song Eras. 

The first two chapters of this important study, written in English, 
were published in 1928 in No 2 of the same Memoirs The author 
opens his third chapter with the words “Let us now treat of F‘u 
Shou keng, our principal subject. This R'u Shou-keng was by origin a 
foreigner and towards the end of the South SuDg dynasty held the post 
of superintendent of the tradmg-ship office m Fu-chien for about thirty 
years, became in course of time a very rich and influential man, and 
played on important part in the transition of the Sung to the Yuan 
dynasty. But no biography of this man is found either in the dynastic 
history of Sung or in that of the Yuan “ Because of the surname P‘u 
the author takes him as an Arab and gives many interesting details about 
the Arabs in China and their customs which attracted the notice of the 
Chinese. The earliest materials on P‘u Shou keng are in the Hsm Sh\h 
written by Cheng So-nan of Fukien, his contemporary. In 

his very long and substantial notes 5 and 6 the author gives information 
about Cheng So-nan, who was strongly hostile to the Yuan court and the 
“ foreign tribes ” and about his work which wa3 discovered in A D 1G38 
In note 8 (p 12) the author combats the opinion of Chinese scholars of 
the Chhng dynasty who considered the ITsin Shih a forgery and says- 
“It is not surprising that under the Mancha government they should 
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throw an ill name on Buch a book as the II sin Shih which is full of 
antiracial spirit "■ — “ When I myself verified the statements m the Hsin 
Sink” says Dr Kuwauara, “ I came to the conclusion that it is a very 
reliable book ” 

The author quotes also the historical work T'tng Shih written 

by Yo K‘o who in 1193 came to Kuang chou (Canton) and 

was on familiar terms with the Phi family living there Kuwabara quotes 
the description which Yo K/o gives of the customs of the Phi family, 
and mentions as well a gigantic stupa which was behind the house of 
this foreign family In note 28 (p 29) he gives a long quotation from 
the T'mg Shih and in the following notes 29, 30, and 31 (pp 30 34) 
gives many details concerning the tradition of the building of the Huai- 
shSng ssu. which is an old mosque at Canton, pointing out that 

it was built neither by Wakkas who introduced Islam into China nori 
during the T'ang period He notes also that the Kuang t'a which 

still remains today must be the pagoda mentioned by Yo K‘o as standing 
behind the house of the Phi family In note 30 (p 32) he explains that 
m his opinion the name of Kuang t c a “light pagoda w seems to be 

a literal translation of the word minaret, which comes from manar 
meaning a place where the fire is lighted, because the lantern held by a 
muazzxn gives it the appearance of a light house 

In chapter four the author tells us how P'u Shou keng helped the 
Chinese authorities to repell pirates, how he was made superintendent 
of the trade ships and enjoyed a lot of perquisites accruing from his 
post, as all foreign commercial transactions had to pass through his hand 
That was how he acquired his wealth In many notes (p 46 56) Ku- 
wabara gives very important details and interesting information about 
the trade ships, bribes taken by officials at open ports, and the cupidity 
of the officials engaged in foreign trade The author relates how in 1276 
P'u Shou keng was invited by a Bpecial envoy from general Bayan to 
help the Yuan dynasty and how when the Sung army. Buffering for want 
of ships and provisions, took some belonging to Phi Shou keng, he became 
very angry, and at last surrendered himself with Ins brother to the Yuan 
army and openly adopted a hostile attitude toward the Sung court 
In chapter five Dr Kuwabara describes how the Yuan emperor Shih tsu 
ilbJffl., interested in foreign trade, addressed himself to Phi Shou keng 
who had had long experience in foreign trade, m order to carry it out 
effectively " Beside promoting commerce, P'u Shou keng seems to have 
been concerned, though indirectly, m the expedition to Japan of the 
Mongol navy’ 1 After 1284 A D his name disappears from the Yuan 
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Shth In that year he was quite an old man and seems to have died 

soon after 

The three chapters of this interesting article coyer 15 pages, the re- 
maining 89 pages are notes Many of these notes are special studies of 
different problems, like note 2 (page 70) and note 3 (page 72) The 
former deals with customs-duties during the T f ang and Sung eras and 
the latter discusses the existence of a monopoly system during these same 
periods Hote 5 (page 80 83) deals with the Mongol efforts to renre 
foreign trade, and note 6 (page 83 87) treats of intercourse with the 
South Sea countries under the Mongols It would he too long to enum 
era te all the notes where a tremendous amount of material on Chinese 
administration and economics is to be found The last note (p 100 103) 
concerns the term Se mu jen which was wrongly interpreted by 

a Japanese scholar Dr Tan ai and mistranslated by Vissiere as 

(t homines aux yens de conlenr ” Kuwabara explains thi3 term by which 
the Tuan government designated the non Chinese who were socially 
placed immediately after the Mongols He remarks that so far as he 
knows the term Se mu appears first m a commentary to the T'aDg code, 
compiled in A D 653, and means “ conditions ” The term occurs also 
in the Eyo-no-gige 'fH&M compiled m A D 833, where it is written 
“the shapes [of drugs and herbs] are called se the nomenclatures are 
called mti ” Se mu as a general term means things of different form or 
quality Kuwabara writes further of the influence of these Se mu jen 
during the Yuan period and bow later they were assimilated 

105 161 Hirosato Iwai AIJ;# AH, The Buddhist Pnests and the Cere- 
mony of Attaining Womanhood during the Yuan Dynasty 1 

This article, written in English, deals with a social problem which 
some Chinese claims exists in China only among the non Chinese popu 
lation The first chapter concerns the disinclination to marry virgin 
women The author quotes the well known work He i fa Shih Liao 
2|f J33- and mentions that ChiDggis Khan on conquering the Hsi hsia 
heard that a maiden was presented first to the buddhisi prelate K\io-sh\h 
EUftF and married only after this, he became angry and executed the 
prelate hy cutting up his body The author quotes al=o the travels of 
Ser Marco Polo where he speaks about this usage among the Tibetans 

•This article has already teen published ( 1 03 * ) In the Japanese periodical 
BZ t5 7 8 under the title Gendal no Butsuxu to ^ijoshikl to £ 

( Buddhist Monks and the Defloration Ceremony daring the A flan 

Dynasty) 
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He mentions also the Sung mo Chi-wen written by Hung Hao 

of the Sung dynasty where it is said that the Uigurs also had the 
custom of marrying only women who had already had intercourse with 
one or several men The author quotes also a modern Chinese book the 
Bsm chtang Yu chi 3^rl3>&pB by Hsieh Pin where it is said that 
m Kulja he heard that even now Mohammedan priests deflower young 
girls several years before they are married and that it is considered a 
religious ceremony 

In the second chapter Iwai tries to prove that this peculiar usage has 
nothing to do with the Jus pnmae noctis and must be interpreted as 
having an origin in the magic power of the priest who will protect the 
girl from the demon at this important moment of her life The third 
chapter is devoted to the ceremony of defloration m Cambodgia The 
author quotes Chinese and other sources, giving many details t 

In the fourth chapter which is about “ the damsel” in the Chen la 
Feng t u Chi he mentions that this book was already trans 

lated m 1819 by M Abel K6musat, and in 1902 by P Pelliot in BEFEO 
2, 2 (pp 123 177) In the next chapter the author explains the two 
terms Chen tan and Li shih ^Ilfl and makes some critical remarks 

about Pelliot’s work which was published 34 years ago, when Pelliot be 
gan his career in Sinology In chapter six he gives the opinions of various 
authorities, quoting even a very old publication edited 70 years ago 
which is no longer considered up to date by Sociologists In his con 
elusion Iwai says (p 157) “the practice originated from a sense of 
horror and wondeT at hymen bleedmg This also accounts for the fact 
that shamans Buddhist priests, Taoist priests, or akhunds — that is those 
who had religious magical power were invited to perform the ceremony M 
It is for the sociologist to decide if H Iwai is correct in his general 
statement and if his explanation can be entirely accepted The article is 
interesting because the author has brought together much Chinese mate 
rial where the Chinese have described with profound astonishment this 
peculiar usage which shocked Confucian morality 
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Bulletin of the School of Omental Studies, London Institution 
Vol 7, PL 4, 1935 

799 SOS Edwards, E , Some Aspects of the Conflicts of 'Religion in 
China during the Sir Dynasties and T'ang Periods 
An outline is here attempted of religious conflict in China, not from 
the Six Dynasties merely, hut from earliest times The subject proves 
indeed too large for so brief an article It is distressing to find in 1935 
repetition of the idea that Buddhism was brought to China " not to he 
taught to the Chinese people but only to satisfy the curiosity of the 
emperor ” A quarter century ago Henri Maspero fully established the 
legendary character of the dream and the embassy of the Emperor Ming, 
BEFEO 10 (1910), 95 130, and he has recently shown that that emperor 
approved but did not directly sponsor patronage of Buddhist and Taoist 
shrines by Liu Ying ^1^, the feudal prince of Ch*u JA 225 (1934) 
87-107 It is curious that Miss Edwards, m tracing evolution of religious 
from philosophical Taoism , omits any mention of the first organization. 
of the Taoist church by Chang Tao ling in the second century 

AD Cf Camille Imbault Huart, La 16gende du premier pape des 
Taoistes, JA 8 a s6r 4 (1884), 413-436, H A Giles, Biog Diet , no 112 
She likewise ignores, save in the most general terms, the wholesale imita- 
tion by the Taoists of the Buddhist canon 

809 836, pi 7 Giles, Lionel, Dated Chinese Manuscripts in the Stein 
Collection I Fifth and Sixth Centuries, A D 

Vol 8, Pt 1,1935 

1 26 Ibid II Seventh Century A D 
In 1907 and 1908 Aurel Stem and Paul Pelliot successively secured 
for the British Museum and the Bibliotb£que Nationale considerable 
selections of manuscripts nt Tun Huang on the Chinese border of E 
Turkestan from a monastic library which had been walled up at the close 
of the tenth century Stein, who lacked sinological training, wisely 
directed his principal quest towards manuscripts in other languages than 
Chinese, and towards non Buddhist fragments Pelliot, who profitted by 
the precedent set by Stein as well as by exceptional bibliographic know!- 
edge, was able to examine cursorily all the more than 15000 rolls which 
remained in the library lie brought back to France all the remaining 
non Chinese texts except a bulky set of the Tibetan Kanjur, nearly all 
the non Buddhist literature in Chinese, and Buddhist texts relating to 
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monastic discipline and to the naturalization of that religion in China. 
The remaining rolls, approximately 8000 in number, were eventually 
rescued by the Chinese government (spurred to tardy action by con- 
templation of the treasures which were exhibited by Pelliot), and have 
now found a home in the National Library of Peking Because of th6 
great wealth of manuscripts secured by both men, and the evident de- 
sirability of utilizing the more important among them, publication of 
catalogues has been correspondingly delayed Sinologists will be the more 
grateful for the present first two instalments of a catalogue of about 380 
manuscripts which bear dates from 406 to 995 A D Dr. Giles has 
happily adopted chronological sequence, and presents for each entry the 
Chinese text of the colophon together with translation and comment 
In connection with the earlier documents are reproduced authoritative 
appraisals by Mr. R. H Clapperton of the various papers on which theyt 
are written Of a specimen dated 561 A. D. (p. 827) be goes so far as 
to declare it ** as good a paper as could be made at the present time ” 
The composition is stated as paper mulberry and ramie, materials which 
were used singly with conspicuous success in MSS of 406 and 506 
respectively. 

The vast majority of the manuscripts are Buddhist sutra-rolls, and, 
precisely because of the haphazard manner of their original deposit and 
their acquisition by Stein, they may be regarded as a typical cross section 
of such literature extant m the tenth century Dr, Giles notes pre- 
dominance lq, the sixth century of the Pannirvana Sutra, and that with 
the rise of the T'ang its place is increasingly usurped by the Saddharma- 
pundarika Sutra , which is represented by 29 of 56 rolls dated from the 
seventh century He calls attention also to the literary evidence for re- 
placement of simple piety by a worldly attitude to be found m colophons 
of 671 and following years, which coldly enumerate the persons respon- 
sible for each text instead of reproducing fervent prayers. As is visually 
evidenced also by the sculpture of the epoch. Gothic faith was yielding 
to the individual rationalism of the Renaissance A colophon of 691 
which reveals the organization of a Buddhist nunnery, is also the first of 
a series containing the capriciously distorted characters ordained by the 
Empress Wu Mention in another colophon dated 695 of the ecclesiastical 
name Huai i affected by the notorious libertine Feng Hsiao pao 

who was strangled by the same Empress in 694 after having 
been her intimate, is the occasion for a biography extracted by Dr Giles 
from the Chiu T'ang Shu Mention should be made also of a senes of 
Taoist “ sutras,” some of which are otherwise unknown. 
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by Motoori Normtign, and of much which has been written on their own 
language by our ow n contemporary Japanese In fact, his own firm grasp 
of grammatical relationships— and men of phonetics, ns evidenced by a 
long analytical review in the preceding number of the BSOS, pp 031-911, 
of Karlgren’s “Word Families in Chinese,” JiMFEA 5 (1934), D 120, — 
serves to throw into sharp relief the absence of any solid grammatical tra- 
dition m Japan It must be confessed too that the explanations offered by 
western grammarians for use of the elusive particles in question are 
clearly shown to be, if not inaccurate, still inadequate As between ga 
and ua employed as signs of the nominative case, Dr Yoslntakc recog- 
nizes the selective or restrictive function of the former, which serves to 
specify the subject, unless used to close a clause or sentence, when it ex- 
presses simple correlation or even mental reservations lie regards the 
function of wa as essentially preparatory, serving to clear the way for a 
significant predicate, cither indicative or interrogative He notes too the 
emphatic force of a a when used to close a sentence The particle mo is 
employed to extend, either explicitly or by half conscious implication, 
the force of the term which follows it beyond the limits of that which 
precedes it The purpose of the present article is essentially negative, 
to reveal the inadequacies of former attempts at explanation , but in pur 
suit of that aim it is definitely illuminating Japanologists will look for 
ward to a promised positive sequel on the structure of spoken Japanese 

51 76 Vostrikov, Andrew, Some Corrections and Critical Remarks on 
Dr J ohan van Manen’a Contribution to the Bibliography of Tibet 
In 1922 the General Secretary of the Asiatic Society of Bengal pub 
lished in its Journal (N s 18, 445 525) a comprehensive review of all 
western knowledge of Tibetan bibliography In that very interesting 
article he points out that western scholars who wish to study any Tibetan 
text outside the Kanjur and Tanjur must labor under a severe handicap 
of relatively complete ignorance of the scope of relevant Tibetan litera 
ture "He calls attention to the glaring defects in existing lists of Tibetan 
books in European libraries and to the practical impossibility of seeking 
direct personal knowledge in Tibet He publishes with all proper reserva 
tions two lists of books, containing 019 titles, which were prepared for 
him m Tibet through the kindness of a friendly lama Dr van llanen 
hastens to point out the unscientific character of these lists, which do in 
some measure none the less achieve their dual object they call attention 
to the existence of books some of which were previously totally unknown , 
and they provide a new basis for registration of fresh knowledge 
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I)r Vostrikov has been so fortunate as to be able to male a personal 
tour of Buriat Mongolia, a region which depends upon the spiritual 
authority of the Tibetan church and consequently uses Tibetan bools 
From these superior advantages flows a considerable increment of positive 
knowledge, both direct and indirect. On the one hand he has absorbed 
much miscellaneous lore concerning specific bools, their obscure short 
titles, and their author* On the other he has for the first tune been able 
to glimpse fairly the native bibliographical literature For example he 
reports (p 59) possesion of a list of 298 Tibetan worts on medicine, 
which it may be hoped be will shortly publish. Indeed his corrections 
of van Manen’s b«t are, as such, more than welcome 

What is to a high degree disturbing is Dr Vostrikov’s apparent deter 
mination to utilize his new found knowledge to impugn the scholarship 
/if Dr van Manen, who can hardly be blamed in fairness for ignorance 
which he shares with all his colleagues It is evidentlv without point to 
blame Dr van Manen personally, e g (p 56), for failure to detect an 
old error which has gone uncorrected by all the Tibetamsts of Europe 
Bince its co mmis sion by Schmidt and Bohtlingk in ISIS In so doing Dr 
Vostrikov damages principally him=eif It is greatly to be hoped that 
he will proceed with all possible diligence to male public as much as 
possible of the information which he has acquired, not in the form of 
strictures upon the wort of other scholars, but directlv and independently, 
through preparation of manuals superior to those we now possess 

C S G 


Journal of the \meeican Oeiextjll Society 
Vol. 55, 1935 

1*30 Feno, H Y and Siirtock, J IL, The Black Magic in China 
known as Ku, 

The authors examine the graphic and semantic aspects of G. which 
they identify with the eighteenth hexagram of the I Chxng They ad 
vance the plausible theory that both ongmallv signified poisonous crea 
tures in a vessel Several early texts are cited to show knowledge by the 
Chinese in ancient and mediaeval times of parasitic diseases of the in 
tcstmal tract which were attriboted to reptile or insect poison supposedly 
administered for magical purposes More than a score of later texts 
indicate that since the tenth centurv it is only in the south and »e*t 
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(■where such disease is relatively common) that it is explained, ■with 
varying embroidery of the supernatural, os the effect of black magical 
poisoning practised among aboriginal tribes It is regrettable that the 
authors have not added page reference to tlieir citations, but they have 
performed real service by marshalling many obscure texts on a recondite 
subject of great intrinsic interest 

182 189 Hall, Ardelia R , The Early Significance of Chinese Mirrors 
Miss Hall exercises considerable ingenuity in an attempt to establish 
from our insufficient texts and archaeological data the ideology and prac- 
tical motives behind use of mirrors under the Han and earlier dynasties 
Some mil question her dictum that “even the smallest mirrors . . 
■would serve to light a fire ** 

303 306 Bates, M S , Problems of Rivers and Canals under Han Wif 
Ti (140 87 B C ) 

This tightly compressed article presents a lucid summary of ch 29 of 
the Shxh Chi translated by Chavannes (vol 3, pp 520 537) In order 
to complete the account of hydrographic work under Wu Ti, which was 
left unfinished by the death of Ssu ma Chhen, Mr Bates translates from 
the Ch ten Han Shu the corresponding ch 29 7b 10 9a l (standard 1739 
ed ), but omitting precise reference This brief passage records the 
renovation by Master Pai in 95 B C of an irrigation canal parallel- 
ing the IVei in southern Shensi, which had already in the third century 
provided the bumper crops needed to sustain the conquering armies of 
Ch'm It contains mention also of a daring scheme for diversion of the 
Yellow River into Mongolia, a plan which does credit to the imagination 
if not to the engineering acumen of its proponent, Yen Nien 5$^ (not 
T‘mg Nien) Mr Bates concludes with an all too brief characterization 
of control, irrigation and reclamation under the later reigns of the 
dynasty, based on the balance of the chapter, 9a 18a 

310 313 Dubs, Homer H , The Conjunction of May 205 B C 

Dr J K Pothermgham of Oxford has calculated that on May 16, 
205 B C the five planets were in conjunction within a single constella 
tion Only Venus had strayed 00 6°, a distance perhaps beyond detec- 
tion by the instruments of the time Dr Dub<?, who is commencing 
publication of an integral translation of the ChUen Han Shu is thus 
able to correct its statement that the conjunction occurred in the tenth 
month of 207, and to reach the evidently sound conclusion that the 
triumph of the Han dynasty which is associated with it m the “His 
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toncal Memoirs ” is that supreme ritual act ol March 5, 205 when the 
founder of the Han replaced with his own the Spirits of the Land and 
Gram of the fallen Ch'in dynasty 

420*428, 9 ill on 6 pi Febnaxu, Helen E , The Horses of T'ang T'ai 
Tsung and the Stele of Yu 

The six reliefs erected in 637 by the rigorous second emperor of the 
T'ang before his own future tomb became famous throughout the west 
ern world immediately they were published by Chavannes m 1909 
from photographs taken at the site two years before (Mission , pi 
CCI/XXXVII CCXC, not CCLVII) Two of them were shortly shipped 
abroad by Chinese dealers and were acquired in Hew York for the 
Museum of the University of Pennsylvania Their authenticity is cer 
r tam beyond question, while their design and execution reflect the splendor 
of T'ang sculpture m its best period Reproductions of all six reliefs were 
made in 3089, but whether or not they long survived is matter of little 
moment, for they were at best copies made in an epoch of sculptural 
decadence Mi^s Pernald asserts that the large and small sets of “rub 
bings" which have been lately current are not even genuine inked 
squeezes, but are stencilled fabrications The initial publication of them 
b} Dr J C Ferguson, m Eastern Art III (1931) pi XXXIV WXVI, 
was useful as it made possible instructive contrast between them and 
Chavannes 1 photographs of the original monuments, a contrast which is 
now made fully apparent by Miss Fernald’s plates It is most un 
fortunate that the late reproductions, however made, were selected for 
illustration of Fitzgerald’s book, Son of Heaicn a Biography of L t 
Sktk mm (Cambridge, 1933) 

444-450 Sakanishi, Shio, The Magic Holly in Japanese Literature 

This compact monograph sheds new light on Japanese popular eus 
toms and superstitions Its chief value will be for the comparative folk 
lonst Miss Sakamshi dearly brings out the demon repelling power of 
holly prickles and perhaps even of holly wood from earliest times in 
Japan , and adds the singularly western history of the Ilolly Grove for 
defense against small pox which has for a thousand years been a popular 
feature of a Kyoto shrine Were it not for the authority of Chamberlain 
one would fain suggest for the title (p 44 1) Hihtragi no-sono-hana 
madznmi no-kami the rendering “Deity as Rarely Seen as the Holly 
Blossom ” 


C S G 
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Journal op the North CniNA Branch of xnE Royal 
Asiatic Society 

Vol 60, 1935 

1*14, 1 plan "Williams, Edward T , The Worship of Lei Tsu, Patron 
Saint of Silk Workers 

This article traces the development from Chou times and sets forth 
in detail the modern ritual of that one among the imperial rites in which 
women were principal actors In fact the preparation of silk for the 
clothing of the nation has throughout Chinese history been regarded as 
the fundamental occupation of Chinese womanhood, just as agriculture 
has been recognized as the basis of masculine duty It is no doubt for 
this reason, rather than from regard for any of the secondary uses ofc 
silk (p 14), that it has been deemed worthy of imperial leadership 
As a basis for research the value of the article is needlessly vitiated by 
careless approach to its sources and by failure to cite them precisely No 
work can be used with confidence unless it can be controlled In effect 
Prof Williams asks us to trust ourselves blindly to his guidance But 
what he confides about his three sources is not likely to inspire much 
confidence The T ung Tien he describes as “ a general Burvey of the 
rites of the state religion " Actually half the work is devoted to quite 
other topics of governmental concern, from economics to frontier defense 
He makes (p 3) the more astonishing statement that the book “was 
compiled m 1747 during the reign of Chhen lung ” One thinks of the 
supplement for the Manchu dynasty, Huang Ch'ao T ung Tien 

, but the latter work was not authorized until 1767, and it does not 
contain the early history which Prof Williams adduces The usual 
Chekiang Book Co 1896 edition of the T ung Tien itself does reproduce 
an impexial preface from the year 1747* to celebrate the cutting of new 
printing blocks, ch‘ung h o , but the work itself, as is recorded in 
every bibliography, was compiled by the T'ang scholar Tu Yu 
(Giles, Biog Viet, no 2070), whose name and dynasty appear at the 
head of every chapter In fact, Dr Williams’ account of early usages 
(pp 3 5) is a somewhat abridged paraphrase of ch 46, 9b® 12b®, but the 
luckless reader is left to discover this for himself, not even the chapter 
number being cited Later on (p 8) “ ch 1085 ” of the Ta Ch mg Hux 

* Strictly speaking from the 12th month of the 12th year of the reign or 
January 1-30 1748 hut the hulk of this Chinese year does correspond to 1747, 
and the latter date is accordingly a proper approximation 
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Tun is cited, but, alas and alack, this work m none of its editions con- 
tains more than 100 chapters No doubt Chinese tradition largely dls 
penses with guides to reference , but here precisely is one of those matters 
m which -western scholarship can and should make a valuable contnbu 
tion to sinological progress, by insistence upon the fundamental need 
for constant and exact reference, which alone can obviate wholesale 
repetition of labor 

15 30 SrafifT, Osvald, How the Chinese Look upon the Art of Painting 

This article is the fruit of a serious effort to extract some significant 
residue from the Chinese traditional literature on aesthetics, a literature 
which seldom conveys objective ideas largely because of imprecise defim 
tion of terms, placing an excessive bnrden upon the would be translator 

f 31-41 LtN Tu tang, The Technique and Spint of Chinese Poetry 

The author of H My Country and My People ” and editor of the lively 
Chinese journal “Analects” here presents an intimate, penetrating 
analysis which is at once appreciative and frankly revealmg He stresses 
the graphic, evocative, and pantheistic aspect's of Chinese poetry , and 
suggests that the Chinese aptitude for art springs from their bent for 
balanced synthesis which is at the same time inimical to scientific 
specialization No explanation of versification 13 attempted The article 
can be recommended 

42-49, 2 maps Deake, F S , China’s Forth West Passage a Chapter 
m its Opening 

A lucid brief description of the geography of East Turkestan is followed 
by a short but comprehensive account of the extension of Chinese mfla 
ence thexe down to the submission of the Hsmng nu in the period 48 
33 E C The author, who cites once and for all as his authorities ch 
123 of the Shih Chi and ch 61 and 9G in the CATen San Shu , refers 
casually to von Le Coq and Stem (not their books), but not at all to 
Chavanncs or Pelhot It appears that be has not consulted even the 
former's u Mfrnoires Itistoriques ” of which vol I, pp lxii lxxvin, con 
■tains the fullest account of his subject in a western language Dates 
^°nijBn«>teriouslj displaced the Great wall of Ch‘m from 214 to 211 
B C ti-vplose of Han TTu Tis reign from 87 to SG B C (pp 44 and 
48), the sending of Chang Ch'icn’s mission from 138 to “ about the year 
135 B C,” the first victories of no Ch'u ping over the Hsiung nu from 
121 to 120 B C , and with them the campaigns two years later (CA'ir/i 
Han Shu G 13a ,_T , 13b 1 " ,tl ), and the death of Chang Ch‘ien to 118 al 
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though the T'ung Ckten says he returned from his mission to the Wu-sun 
only m 115 B C (?£}p;>iSS£ 20, 4a 1 , selective Sung ed , or 9a 5 , 1887 ed. 
with commentary) . It is not pretended that this catalogue is complete. 

More serious from the standpoint of method, while his statement of 
fact is in general correct, it errs in asserting ex cathedra several things 
which are at least open to debate, notably in the treacherous field of 
ethnic identification The story of Chang Chhen is accepted without ques- 
tion. Yet Pelliot has promised (Quelques reflexions sur l’art sibenen at 
Part chinois . . . , Documents H o 1, Pans, 1926, p 6) to try to show 
that it is in part the fruit of an historical romance which was gathered 
into the Ch"ien Han Shu and later interpolated into the Skih Chi (cf. 
also Pelliot, La Haute Asie, Pans, 1931, p 8). It is perhaps fair to 
recall that library facilities m China are seldom yet on an ideal standard. 

50-55 Lin Tung chi, The Word “ One ” in Chinese Poetry. 

56-63 Andrew, G. Pmdlay, Men and Matters in the Land of the Yellow 
Earth. 

An account of disaster from earthquake, flood and drought in Kansu, 
and of the work of the China International Famine Relief there. 
Especially noteworthy as an example of conditions which recent banking 
reform is fast eliminating is a concrete statement (pp 60-1) of cur- 
rency problems which had to be overcome One silver dollar was in 1921 
convertible into 2,100 brass cash weighing 18 lbs. A mule could carry 
cash to the value of only $14 , -while o\er seven tons of cash were required 
for one day’s payroll on a single large enterprise. 

64-72 FEcaDsov, John C , Inscriptions on Bronzes 

Dr Ferguson has here translated three essays on ancient bronzes by 
different Chinese scholars, whilo abstaining from comment on them. 
Central is a chapter from Kuo Mo-jo’s book 

(Illustrated Account of the Mam Sequence of Bronze Inscriptions of the 
Two Chou Dynasties). Mr. Kuo defines four periods of bronze produc- 
tion Commencement of the first be establishes by sheer speculation as 
u probably between the end of the ITsia and the beginning of the Yin ** 
VTc might affirm with equal plnusibility that tho genesis of bronze casting 
dates, e g , from the foundation of the Ilsin We have as yet no positive 
evidence on the question. For the three epochs of the Chou 31 r. Kuo is 
on firmer ground, and his summnry characterization of shapes and de- 
corative styles which belong to each mar well help toward* crystallization 
of opinion No less tlinn three citations are made from the I/u Shth 
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of the thirteen entries, which is omitted by the H an Shu , evidently 
results from erroneous transcription of a record of lunar eclipse, and 
another is admitted only to the chapter on the Five Elements in the 
Han Shu Six of the eleven records which appear in the " Basic 
Annals ” of both histories are in exact agreement with modern astro 
nomical calculations, assuming in two cases error of one and two days 
in Hoang’s Concordance In the remaining five cases it seems necessary to 
assume considerable confusion or illegibility m the original records, attrib- 
utable perhaps to the upheavals of the time, between 160 B C (the last 
faulty date) and preparation of the annals half a century later No textual 
corruption short of deliberate re arrangement could account for their 
considerable displacement from correct chronological sequence 

115 116, 4 pi , map Pltjmeb, James M , Early pottery fragments from 
Hangchow Bay 

Ur Plumer’s brief note calls attention to considerable but hitherto 
neglected deposits of ceramic shards upon the beaches of Hangchow Bay 
and the mouth of the Long Kiver The fragments are evidently widely 
displaced from their sources, but among them is a remarkable series of 
grey, red, and yellowish earthen or stonewares, glazed and unglazed, 
decorated with a notable diversity of impressed designs which well justifies 
their publication 
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VEDIC EXEMPLARISM (RJAS 1*44-64)* 

Addenda and Cqkeigekda 
P 44, 1 11, for 2 road 12 

116, add , l e a* the “Person in the mirror (ddarse purusah). 
Who is born in his children in a Iikene-s " (praiirupah, Kaus 
Up IV 31) 

P. 4S, 1 13, for IX, 74, 2 road IH, 62, 9 and X, 1S7, 4 
1 16, for 117 a. 1 c read 27, a- 2 c 
49, L 6, for d nfa read dnlta 

Note 10, 1 3, for here, read where 

Xote 10, add BrhU I, 4, 10, “It became the All” corresponds 
to RV Vlir, oS, 2, One only Fire is kindled manifold, one 
onlr Sun is present to one and all, one only Dawn illuminates 
this All, that which is only One becomes this A1F* (el am rd 
tdam o bab&nni marram), cf KU V, 12, “Who maketh his 
single form to be manifold ** (flam rupart bahudha yah 
lurch), and, m connection with the Buddha, S U, 212, “I 
being- one become znanr, and being many become One” (elo 
p\ bahxidhii homi, lahudhd pt huivd elo Aorru) 

P. 50, 1 20, for 29 read 9 

I 26, for Thu, read If it be asked, “ What was the model, what 
the -darting point 0 ” (I«i pnalimu mdnrum Inm, RV X, 
130, 3), the aiuwer u the sacrificial yictim, for this image 
and this 

P» 51, 1 2, for 3, read 3), cf “ Mann is the sacrifice, the standard (pm 
tniftA), our Sire”, RV X, 100, 5, 

P 52, Xote 17, for Engelberti read Engelbertm 
note IS, 1 5, for JB read JUB 
P 55,L26, for X read I 
P 56, 1 2 for JB read JOB 

"Note 28, for shake read =hape 
P 5S,1 17, for 6 read 7 

"NoteSO for nsvarupilrir}- read ruframpol rich 
P 59, 1 20, for JB read JUB 

P 61,1 9, after Cow read , within the mansion of the Moon. 
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TWO jSOTES ON THE HISTORY OF THE CHINESE 
FRONTIER 


Feter A. Boodbeeq 

U\IVURSTTT or C.VITl-OESlA 

I Her CotovtEs is Aoethwesteen China uyder the Han 

We are m August 155 AD, the seventh month of the first year of the 
Yung-shou tKW era, according to the Chinese reckoning The weakling 
Liu Chili IT] 5!: 1 is the Son of Heaven occupying the throne, but the reins 
of government are m the hands of Liang Chi omnipotent dictator 

and head of the wealthy and arrogant Liang clan, it is to him and his 
s^ter, the Dowager Empere^s Liang, widow of Lra Pao that the 
young Emperor owes his elevation to the throne 1 

Following the death of the Dowager m 150, however, Liang Chi’s 
power had begun to wane Another of his ciders is the Emperor’b eon 
sort, hut she is childle^, and a palace clique is already secretly plotting 
the dictator’s downfall 1 Drought, locusts, famine and epidemics are de- 
vastating the northern and central provinces of the empire Banditry and 
general social unrest haTe beea growing m intensity all through Chins * 
and the “ Barbarians ” are restle-a on the frontiers. In the north after 
a decade of peace on the Ordos front of the Han Empire, the Southern 
Hsmng nn are again sending raidmg parties across the border A repeh 
tion of the di-aster of 140 143 A D threatens the population of the 
marches 

•pht- Hsiao Huan Ti of the Eastern Han, 132 147 167 A.D., Sou Hon 

Shu 7 

* T-iang Chi d 159 A I)., Rou Ran Shu 64 Liang Na ffij pit. Shun Lieh (tj J21 
Inane huanghon 116*13*150 A. D-, itud 10B fFead 35 for 4a as her age at 
the tune of death or 23 for 13 as her age in 1*S A. D ■when the entered the 
Emperors harem in the latter ease she would be born in 105 A.DJ Hsiao 
Shun T» (phL of Liu Pao) lI5-l*t>*H4 A D„ ib d 6 

•Liang Tuns pit. Ihsien ( *) 14' Aug 9 159 A.D, «J»d JOB Ei 

aetlv a month later on ^ept_ 9 Liang Chi and his clan were overthrown and 
exterminated bv the eunuch parti* 

•The -seriousness of the iituat on is indicated by the fart that between 14” and 
154 A. D the Annals record at least six ««es of nsnrpat on of the imperial title 
by rebels in various parts of China. 

2«3 
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It was m May 140 A. D. [Yung-ho 5] that a chieftain of the Left 
Horde of the Southern Hsiung-nu, Chu lung Wu-ssu broke 

the long period of amicable relations with the Chinese and, together with 
his clansman Chu-lung Chu-mu rose in rebellion against the Han. 
Joined by the Eight hsien-wang .rriH, they besieged Mei-chi in Hsi 
ho chun and raided the entire northern frontier causing the removal 
of three administrative centers of border provinces into the hinterland.® 
In their raids the Hsiung nu were assisted by the Wu-huan and 
the Ch'iang 56 and Hu of the Shensi uplands. Their combined 
forces, now numbering several myriads, threatened the metropolitan dis- 
trict of Ch‘ang-an itself. Although Chu mu, who had been made shan- 
yu by the rebels, was soon forced to surrender to the Chinese/ Wu-ssu 
and his allies continued their depredations. In September 143 A. D 
Wu-ssu was joined m his rebellion by the yu-chien HSI T f ai ch‘i 
and the cku-ch‘u _S.H1 Po-te "ffitt.' . 8 In the eleventh month of the next 


* Hou Han Shu 6, 119 In ch 6 Wu ssh is referred to as “ chief of the Chti lung 

[tribe?] ” > ln 119 as "prince of Chu lung” 3* . Wu ssO < # NGA Si 

is a common termination in Hsiung nu name3 Cf j & 

P Shu 94 

* The seat of Hsi ho chtrn was removed to Li shih , that of Shang chiin 

to Hsia yang and that of Shuo fang Wu yh an 3E 

’ He was made shan yd in place of Hsiu h lj who reigned under the title 
of Ch'Utfe jo shih chu shan yu 12S 140 A D and was driven to com 

mit suicide by the Chinese general Ch‘£n Kuei [biography non Han Shu 

81, d about 158, eh 119 incorrectly makes him die in prison in 141] who accused 
him of laxity towards his subjects during the crisis ChU mu wqb defeated on 
Dec 1, 140 A D and submitted to the Chinese with many Hsiung nu dignitaries 
A year later, however, two more chUn are apparently overrun by the invaders, as 
the seats of An ting and Pei ti are r cmoved to Fu tfc® and 

Fen gi respectively , 

•Hou nan Shu 0 writes yilchicn, ch 119 yiMifS- *««»'*" ond cha ' ch * 
are Undoubtedly Hsiung nu titles, but may have already been used ns surnames 
On July 24, 143 A D the Chinese government in its efforts to liquidate the 
rebellion appointed amid great pomp a Hsiung nu prince named Tou lou-ch u 
ft9 shan 1/ti r=nu Ian JO shih chu cldu Pj ^ than ini ’ 143 147 

A.D] The festivities took place at the capital [where the prince had been rcsld 
lug as hostage], outside Lo yang’s western Kunng yang gate Liu Tao 

[Shun Ti] is said to have witnessed the games which accompanied the ceremonial 
of investiture from the nu t'ao r=' walnut.* Juglans rtgxa] palace Many 

of the Han palaces both at Ch'ang an and I>o-yang, were named after plant* 
[usually exotic ones] cultivated in their gardens In his study of the introduction 
of the walnut Into China [S, no- /run fed, pp 25-1 275] Laufor expressed In eonelu 
•ion (p 203) the opinion that "... ft is not probable that the walnut was 
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year, however, "Wu ssu was assassinated by brat i in the pay of the Chinese, 
' and in the spring of 144 A D , with the defeat of the remnants of his 
hordejiy the Chinese general JIa Shih peace was re-established on 

the border.® 

It 13 T f ai-ch‘i and Po-t§, 10 the old associates of TVu-ssu, that we find on 
the war path again eleven years later, and again Mei-chi is the first among 
Chinese communities to suffer from their raids. Again the easternmost 
of the Ch'iang tribes are up in arms ready to ]oin hands with the nomads 
of the North Should the two groups of " Barbarians ” succeed m effect- 
ing a union all the work of the preceding years is lost. 

Fortunately for the Han, the po^t of magister mihium of the “ de- 
pendent state ” of An ting (ijllplrf is held by the energetic Chang 

Huan Unmindful of the protests of his pnsilammous subalterns, 

Qhang Huan, who has at his disposal but some two hundred men, moves 
quickly to the Great Wall, and assembles under his command all the 
available frontier guards Having first detached a small force to delay 
the Ch'iang, he occupies with his contingent a place called Ruei-tzh faiS;. 
thus preventing the Hsiang na from penetrating South and establishing 
contact with their alhes. As able a diplomat and administrator as he is 
a soldier, Chang Hnan soon wins the Ch'iang over to his side, turns m 
force against the Hsiung-nu, defeats them in battle, and obtains their 
submission 1S 

The quick and courageous action of the Chinese commander prevented 
thus the repetition of the disastrous war of the forties In the inter- 
pretation of this episode in the history of the Han frontier by some 
western writers, Chang Huan’s feat has, however, been magnified to 
colossal proportions The strategic center of operations, Enei-tzu was 
identified by them with Kucha [Chin. Ch‘m-tz £ u 03f, written with 

generally known in China earlier than the fourth century A. D under the Eastern 
Tsin dynasty (205-419) ’* He rejects completely the testimony of the spurious 
work n*\ thing tta chi which mentions walnuts as being grown fn the 

parks of Ch'ang an under the First Han dynasty The above reference to a 
“Walnut” palace would indicate, however, that that foreign tree was cultivated 
at Lo-vang over a century prior to the earliest date conceded by Tauter 

• /6td 119 Cf Barkeh, Turko-Scrthian Tribes, Chino Rerwio 21, pp 297 299 

‘•How Dan Shu 7, tub on no 155 reads 

11 Native of Tun huang 1M 18] AD In his youth he had served under Liang 
Chi and probably owed him bis position At the time of the downfall of the latter, 
he was saved only through the intercession of an old friend, nnang fu Kuel 
104 174 A- D Biographies of both In Hou How Shu 93 

“Hon Hon S*u 05 
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identical characters], the famous oasis city of Central Turkestan. Thus, 
m his account of the event, Father Wieger writes: “. . . T ( ai-t*i chef hun, 
tente de soulever la Dzoungane (IS). Les Khang du Tangout ^h) se 
disposent a faire cause commune avec lui . . . ... [Chang Huan] fut 
d’une traite s’etablir A Koutcha (m) emp£chant ainsi toute possibility 
d’une jonction entre les Huns (19) et les Khang (h).” 13 L. Aurousseau 14 
cites Chang Huan’s exploit as evidence of the Chinese being in control 
of Kucha in the fifties of the second century. Both authors neglect to 
explain how Chinese troops could have been transported with such light- 
ning rapidity from the marches of Shensi to the heart of the "Western 
regions ” and how the occupation of Kucha in Turkestan would have pre- 
vented the union of Huns and Tibetans. 

Neither suspected the existence of a second Kucha The unfortunate 
mistake was caused by overlooking an important note by the Chinese 
commentator Li Hsien 2^5? 15 immediately following the mention of 
Kuei tzu in ch. 95 of the Hou Han Shu In this note we are informed 
that the name of Ch'iu tz‘ii [so reads the phonetic gloss for the two 
characters ffitrlfr] designated a hsien in Shang chun _h_[m 

modern NE Shensi]. Li Hsien adds that, according to the Ytn-i 
of the Han Shu , the place derived its name from the fact that it was 
inhabited by people from the state of Kucha in Turkestan] who 

had surrendered to the Chinese and settled there 

The Yin-t referred to by Li Hsien is that of Yen Shih ku, the well 
known annotator of the Han history, found m Han Shu 28 B, where 
Chhu-tz 4 !! is enumerated among the hsien sub-divisions of Shang chun 
and is described as follows " Seat of the magister militum of the de- 
pendent state*; has an office of the salt [administration]. According to 
Ying Shao 13 the name is pronounced Chhu tz'u. [Yen] Shih ku 
says. « It is said that . . . [follows the above explanation of the origin of 
the city’s name in a slightly different wording from that of i sien. 


M Textea Htstonques, 1922 ed , pp 750 7oI * , nn with 

theses refer to map X of Wieger’u atlas In on effort to in “ * Western 
Kucha in Turkestan he makes out the rebels to be Northern Hsiung nu 
T‘ien ehan, hence “la Dzoungane” 

14 A propos de Particle de Sylva.n L£vr Le • tokhar.cn B * anguc de Kent eh a. 
TP 1014, pp 391-401 On p 398 “ Koutclia cst occupy k 1 automne 
155 pir . . Tchang Houan . . ” Aurousseau refers the reader to lieu Hen 
Bhu 0 r > and TcH ehih t'ung chten pu-chCn <7 53 

" C51 CS4 A. D Bht Chang huai Sixth eon of Kao T»ung of T a „ 

from 075 to CSO his he.r apparent CA.u Tang Shu 80, Tariff Shu 81 

14 Uou na n Shu 78 Flourished In the last third of the second century A. V 
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] Eon Han Shu 33 likewise 
x mentions the * dependent state * of Ch f ra tz‘u as an admimstratire sub 
. division of Shang chun, and Li Hsien again calls attention to it in a 
note to Hou Han shu 4 under the year 90 A D [Yung yuan 2] on the 
occasion of the re-establishment of the offices of magistn milttum of the 
‘dependent states * of Hsi ho and Shang chun 71 

UVe possess, however, a still earlier reference to the Kucha of Shensi 
and the origin of its name in the Shut chtng chu of In Tao-yuan 

KhiiiTn of the Northern Wei 18 and are not thns entirely dependent on 
the Thug scholiasts for this important information on the existence of 
a Knchean colony in Northern China Describing the course of the 
She-yen SrSI river in northeastern Shensi, the Shin thing chu repeatedly 
mentions Chhu tzu hsien HjjSC and states specifically that it acquired its 
rame from a settlement of Hu from Kucha who had surrendered to 
the Chine'e [ed Ssu pu ts'ung lan 3, 18b 19a] 11 

The evidence seems to justify the supposition that sometime during the 
Han dynasty, presumably after the great conquests under Wu Ti, a colony 
of Kucheans had come to establish themselves in Northern Shensi under 
the terms of a treaty concluded by them with the Chinese, as one may 
infer from the continuance of the colony in the semi independent status 
of a shu luo JSEU” until practically the end of the Second Han As 

17 Five shu luo were established by Wu Ti in the autumn of 121 B C at the 
time of the surrender of the Hun yeh prince of the Hsmng no H an Shu (5 

They are usually believed to be the ‘dependent states’ of An ting Shang cSuo 
fwith the administrative 6eat at Ch iu tzAj Then shm 5*£g}C, ytl* n and 
Chang yeh An ting and Tien-shui were not establ shed as provinces until 

114 B C and Chang yeh as late as 111 B C It IS thought by some therefore 
that the five provinces were the old frontier commandenes of Lung hsi Pel ti, 
Shang chun Shuo-fang and A.iln chung Cf Notes of Ch ien lung editors to ch. C 
The offices of Chinese military commanders for the«e 'states were abolished 
under Ai ti 6 B C 1 B C 

**d 5T A. D Pet Shth 27 ITe* Shu 83 cf ch 4* Ting Shao L» Tao-yuan 
and hen ''hih ku all had had considerable experience with frontier affairs and 
each exercised in his generation some influence on the shaping of the government s 
fore .cn j>ol ey Their testimony has therefore considerable value 
»* Jf the Shf-yen river is to be identified with the present Wu ting ho in 

Shensi Ch m trQ may have been situated in the vicinity tprobably to the STi ) 
of Mi-chih hsien Most Chinese butonco-geographical works agree that 

the dependent state was located within the limits of Ten an Ji£5Jc * u "*ng 
Ilsen-chien is however inclined to place it much further north to the N of 
\fllm li*tcn #$£ 

»»Cf Am c hih kus definition of a dependent state j ^£5c 
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hundreds of other communities it must hare been engulfed in the cata- 
clysm of the fall of the Han and the subsequent Great Barbarian In- 
vasion The Shm chxng chu passage would suggest that it was still alive 
under the Wei, but had lost most of its importance as we hear no more 
of it under the succeeding dynasties 81 

The Kucha of Shensi was not an isolated case of a “ Western M colony 
flourishing on the very frontier of China Another colony from an oasis 
kingdom of the “ Western Regions ” existed in Shensi in close proximity 
to the Han capital The evidence is again supplied by Yen Shih-ku in 
a note to San Shu 96 B, 4a, where he observes that the Wen hsra 
mountain range which rose to the north of Li ch‘uan hsien in Yung 
chou was named after people from the kingdom of Wen-hsiu in 
Chinese Turkestan who had settled or had pasture lands allocated to them 
on that range m the time of the Han dynasty. 52 ( 

The earliest mention of Li-ch‘u.an is in the Sui geography (Sui Shu 

S1 One should not overlook the possibility that the Shensi Kucha might have 
existed even prior to Wu Ti’s time The existence of a Kuchean colony in Shang 
chnn throws interesting light on the suggestion advanced already by Hsilan ymg 
(VII c A D ) that the famous CliTl ch'an [KD 493, 1167 k'iuat son] m 

Shansi, where famous horses were bred in Ch'un ck iu times, fcf Tso chuan, Hsi 
2] is another transcription for Kucha (Kusan) Cf Peludt, Tokhanen et 
koutch£en, JA 1934, p 72 note Ch'u ch'an was believed to be situated near 
Shih Ion mountain m Shansi, not very far across the Huang ho from where 

the Shensi Kucha lay The whole problem of horse breeding regions in Western 
Shansi and on the Shensi Kansu border demands special treatment The Chinese 
northwest was famous for its horses since the time of Fei tztl the ancestor 

of the house of Ch'in To mention hut a few passages indicating that the breed 
of horses raised m that region was associated with the West, I would call attcn 
tion to Shut chwg chu 3 20b which mentions a “Dragon Source 11 where 

were bred horses as good as the “heavenly horses of the T ion lake 1 
(Issyk kult ) , T’aup’wg huan v a cht 160 describes in E Kansu a “Dragon 
Horse Source” where mares produced (after drinking of the water of 

this source) hairless colts which grew up within the year to resemble the horses 
of Ta ytian (Fergana) The same work, 161, 3b, quotes a doggerel verse 

current in Wei chou which extols the virtues of its pasture lands The 
“dragon horses ” of Kucha are well known (of Teixiot, op ett J, and It is not 
Impossible that long before Wu Ti a conquest Western horse breeders were rlylng 
their trade in the northwestern marches of China En passant, I ahould like to 
note that the word Zunp fjg ‘dragon * as an epithet applied to a horse may mean 
nothing more mysterious than ‘dapple’ [it 1* then read many < •blunge blungf] 
”Cf Tung Tien 192 8b and Ts'f fu ytlan kuct 053 6a In the latter read 
for 4" and for F° r Shlh ku’s ** . 

, which la perhaps to be preferred because of the repetition of 
03 a few characters later WCn halu waa situated in the region of modern Aq*u 
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29) A W£n hsiu range (also called is referred to in that 

chapter in a note on Li ch'uan hsien The instability of the graph for 
the second part of the brnom Wen hsiu , — 'irad?i - — ' * 3 would 

be a supporting indication that we have here to deal with the transcrip 
tion of a foreign name 

Besides the two tc Aryan” colonies in Shensi there are reasons to be 
lieve that there existed on the Chinese border a third colony from the 
c< Far West,” this time located m modern Kansu In the list of hs\en 
dependent on the prefecture of Chang yeh we have m Ban Shu 28B a 
La chien hsien which re-appeara again in Hou Ban Sku 33, hut 

is listed among the subdivisions of Wu wei chun in Chin Shu 14 14 
It is undoubtedly the same name that underlies the transcription Li Lan 
mentioned m Sui Shu 29 as one of the five hsien which were in cor 
porated sometime during the last decade of the sixth century into Fan ho 
hsien in Wu wei chun It is tempting to see in the name of this ad 
mimstrative subdivision of a western Chinese province a variant tran 
scription of Li chien [Bou Ban Shu IIS, Chin Shu 97] Li Lan 

[Wei Irueh, in Pan huo chih 30, Ban Shu 96A], or Li hsien 3^-fF 
[Pet Shtk 97 > Wei Shu 102], which is one of the names under which 
the Roman Orient (Ta Ch'in^:^) was known to the Chinese of the 
Han dynasty 

In Han Shu 96 [ biography of Chang Ch'ien] Li kan fgff appears m 
the list of western countries to which were sent Han envoys after the open 
mg up of the Great Silk Route In his note to the text Fa Chien $5$ 
of the Second Han dynasty 55 identifies it with our hsien in Chang 3 eh 
Yen Shih ku [who^e note follows], equates it positively with Ta Chin, 
but, while condemning Fu Chien's statement, believes it nevertheless 
possible that the L» kan of Kan-m derived its name from the great 
country of the West 

The restoration of the original western name that underlies these tran 
ecriptions presents manifold and peculiar difficulties, 1 " as does the identi 

** Cf /scAdan hum cAih S 3b Chang on cAfA 18 lib 

»*Cf fiAuo ic£» cAteA I 3 3 V where Li Lan is also defined as a Ann* in 

VYu wei 

*• Flourished at the end of the second century A. D II ou Ran Shu 100B 

»« All the I* U*ed in the transcriptions arc derived from archate phonemes with 
initial consonantal complexes the exact nature of which it is dlCcnlt to ascertain 
various Indications point to a »KL or *BL- and In the case of to *$L- The 
problem deserves detailed consideration The phonetic glosses in the aboT* sources 
are confusing 
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cation of the place with any district of the Boman East, At present, 
opinion among scholars on this question remains divided . some following 
de Groot and Herrmann 27 believe that the Chinese characters represent 
a transcription of Hyrcama, 28 others lean towards the suggestion made 
by Pelliot 29 that Li-kan should be equated with Alexandria It would 
transcend the scope of this note to attempt even to review the complex 
evidence adduced in support of either hypothesis. Hyrcama or Alex- 
andria, 30 or a tertium quid, the name of the little Chinese city on the 
desert road to the West, would indicate that an important Western com- 
munity must have sent out its eons to the distant land of the Seres to 
imprint the name of the metropolis on an outpost of the Han Empire 
The above jottings on “Kucha/’ 31 “ Wen-hsiu,” and “Likan” in 


ST De Groot, Die Westlande Chinas tit der vorchnstlichen Zeit, p 18, cf Hers 


mann, Atlas of China, pp 17, 26 27 

18 Old Persian vrJcana ef E Herzfeld, Archaeologische Mittedungen aus Iran 
4 1, Oct 1931, pp 29, 31 For the Kansu Li kan one might even think of 
Ptolemy’s 'Appayam 

” In TP 1915, pp 690 691 / 

10 We are not, of course, thinking ao much of the Egyptian Alexandria, as one 
of the numerous Alexandras, founded by the great conqueror in the East (near 
Kh3jend, Kabul, Merv, Kandahar, etc ) 

“In connection with Kucha, I should like to discuss briefly a peculiar problem 
arising in the matter of Chinese transcription of foreign words, a problem that 
has received heretofore only passing mention In J A 1934, pp 74 103 Professor 
Pelliot has devoted considerable space to the elucidation of the question of what 
original central asiatic term is represented by the Chinese transcriptions chileh I* 
ch'ueh It [KD 1120, 1265, 533 tsiak I;»e< a var tsfah I;»] and 

ch& chileh [•U i al hiuzt, cf KD 8S3, 503] All these bmoms represented 

the name of a famous temple m Kucha as well as that of a synonymous mountain 


pass near that city 

The unknown Kuchean word undoubtedly meant, as established by Tel lot, 
* spire * ‘point,’ and is compared by him with th m tdkHr which roust ia ' c 8 

nated [as it appears clear from a Turfan fragment] the spire of n stupa e io 
dismisses for some reason the possibility of this word having an In mn or gin 
and supposes that the term *(alur [and Its ■ tokharian ’ orig.nal] must have 
meant ‘watch tower’-, ‘stupa’ and thus could have been applied to designate 
both n temple and a pass, protected by watch towers Even if the mysterious 
word were • tokharian ’ I still would think that it is related to Sanskrit ftlftd — 
‘point,’ * BUromit,’ ‘ crest ’> giUara — ‘pointed ’ ‘summit of a mountain ’ • steeple, 
•spire,’ ‘tower of a palace or temple’ The semantic evolution of the Sanskrit 
word leaves nothing to be desired for an explanation of its application as the 
name of the aboic localities, while the initial may present some difficulty, the 
earliest Chinese rendering fftfijt M/a* P°”lbly *//«, would 1* a reason 
able transcription of gilhara — ftlhara or of its unknown ‘tokharian’ relative 
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China throw an interesting light on the pnzzling twins of Ptolemy’s 
itinerary, Issedon Scythica and Issedon Senca How many such X 
Scythicae, transplanted eastward by trade or war, became X Sencae only 
a further study of the sources will reveal Our purpose has been to draw 
attention to the wealth of material hidden beneath the still virgin soil of 
Chinese historiography and to suggest that m the melting pot that was 
Northwestern China an ** Aryan," linguistic if not ethnic, element may 
have played a not inconsiderable part SI 

II The Buloars of Mongolia. 

September, 251 AD A century has pa«ed and with it ha3 vanished 
the glory that was Han Bled by the incessant wars and revolutions of 
the past three generations, her population decimated, her wealth half 
* gone, China is hopelessly split into three rival political entities The 
house of Ts'ao Wei rules over the greater part of the Empire in the Jvorth, 

One of the common compounds of ft Ikd — ‘crest* m Sanskrit u ft I h Odho ra 
pkhadh&ra — ‘crest bearing which is often used ns an epithet for crested birds 
particularly the peacock In transcribing a foreign word, the early Chinese 
scholars often selected out of several possibilities characters which while rendering 
as faithfully as possible the foreign sounds would at the same time suggest the 
semantic value of the original Indeed, all three characters and 

used m the ancient transcriptions of the Kuchean word are names of birds the 
second term entering as an element into the Chinese designation of the peacock 
tuny-ch too while both chueh and ch too are occasionally used in reference 

to tufted birds 

**It would be desirable to investigate carefully the genealogy of several his 
torically prominent Chinese originating from the Western provinces of the Empire 
with a view to ascertaining whether under their ‘simtic surnames are not con 
ceated names that would indicate that they were descendants of western colonists 
who settled in China It is well known that most of the K ang of Chinese 
history trace their origin to Sogdian [Kang-chu /g] emigrants and that the 
clan An nJc derives its name from An hsl jfj — Parthia If we believe PTei Shu 
30 An Stub hao the great Parthian Buddhist missionary must have left descend 
ants In China as that aource claims that \n T*ung fp] an officer of the early 
To pa traced his genealogy hack to An Shih hao The Kan "JJ~ clan repre«enta 
tj res of which played aneh a prominent role jd Chinese exploration of the west 
K* n Eu Chang Chiena guide Kan ken shou if'Ji Ce> khan Chih-chlb s 
conqueror and Kan Pan Chaos envoy to the West] and whose name 

5s I believe reflected 5n the name of China s westernmost province was probably 
of foreign origin So possibly is the surname So 5£<*S<U borne by • dlilin 
guished Tun buang family under the Chin dynasty In several ca«e» when It is 
question of native* of the west Chang 55 appear* to be a sinicized form of Chih 
^ < YOeh-chih — "Xndoaeythian » Chang Huan who was a native of 

Tun huang could thus have had foreign blood in him 
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but again, as ninety six years ago, at the helm of government, over- 
shadowing the Son of Heaven, stands the powerful figure of a mojordomo 
Ssu ma I TsJU/SS, the last of the great warriors of the period, has just 
breathed his last and left tho management of the Empire’s affairs and the 
tutelage over the Emperor to his eon Ssu ma Shill fitf 15 

Among his father’s officers to whom the new dictator willingly lends 
his car when considering matters of foreign policy, is one Tcng Ai 
34 who is busy outlining to his master a plan for strengthening 
China’s defenses m the North The perennial problem of Hsmng nu and 
Chhang is under discussion A new process of unification has been tak 
ing place among the Hsmng nu and the age old prescription of political 
dichotomy is indicated for them, lest the empire’s northwestern commum 
cations be endangered again 

In 215 21G A D Ts'ao Ts*ao, the founder of the fortunes of the Wei , 
house, had divided the remnants of the Southern Hsiung nu who had 
settled in the depopulated marches of the North into five hordes Grazing 
lands were allocated to each of the hordes and each native chief was 
forced to share the control over his tribesmen with a Chinese resident * ! 
The shan yu remained a prisoner at TsWs court, while his uncle Ch‘u pel 
a loyal vassal of the Wei, acted as regent 38 

But Ch‘u pei is now dead, the strict surveillance exercised over the 
chieftains has apparently been somewhat relaxed, and Liu Pao §3^5 
Eight hsien t vang and nephew of the last shan yu, has been extending 
his authority over all the five hordes, not without opposition, however, 
from Tival leaders 37 Teng Ai now proposes to Ssu ma Shih to split the 


*' Emperor Ta ao Fang ^ [as he was dethroned by Ssfi ma Shih he has no 
pht ] 232 240 254 274 A D San Kuo chih 4. Ssu ma I 170 251 A D CAtn Shu 
1 Ssu ma Shih 208 255 A D »6tci 2 He passed on his post to his brother 
Chao Bg 211 265 A D whose son Ten 236 265 289 A D became the first 
emperor of the Ch o t&td 3 

** Died 264 A D San Luo chifc 28 , . _ . _ 

"The Northern Horde numbering some 4 000 tents was settled in Hal ° 

listen the Central Horde 6 000 tents in T ai ltn S hsten ™ ® 

Horde 10 000 tents m Tzu shih listen [many texts have incorrectly 

for ™ar Tat yfian the R ght Horde 6 000 tents m Chi ft»«n » »J5 
the Southern Horde 3 000 tents in P u tzfi bsien ch ' n shu 97 > cf ala0 

G Uchid\ On the Five Tribes of Hsiung nu in the Third Century 

AD (m Japanese) Bhtrtn 19 2 April 1934 pp 271 295 
** San kuo cM h 1 Hou Han Shu 119 OMn Shu 56 

"San kuo chxh 24 [biography of Wang Li mentions an important 

Hsmng nu chief L u Chmg who about 248 A D was steadily growing in 
power I am not able to identify h m however with any of the known chieftains 
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Hsiung nu anew by “making manifest Ch‘u pel’s meritorious services to 
the dynasty” through an appointment of his son to high office among the 
Hsiung du Measures are also to be taken to stop the infiltration of the 
Ch'iang and Hu among the Chinese population of the marches Fiat ! M 

It must have been in that year that Heng $£., the son of Ch‘u pel, 
received the chieftainship of the Northern Horde s# In the same year to 
the aged Liu Pao was born a son predestined to revive the old glory of 
the Hsiung nu and found a Hsiung nu kingdom on the rums of Ssu ma’s 
empire 

Thirteen years later we find this boy as a hostage at the Chinese court 
where he is winning the friendship, admiration, and support of many 
prominent officials 40 Ssu ma Chao has just taken another step m the 
policy of weakening the Hsiung nu through a new division of hordes, and 
their number is increased to three 41 About 266 A D , the imperial Chin 
government creates a new subdivision, apparently at the expense of chief 
Liu Meng The latter raises the standard of rebellion in 271 A D and 
seeks support among the nomads of Mongolia As in the case of Chu 
lung Wu-ssu, however, his career is cut short by the sword of one of his 
followers bribed by the Chinese, 42 and his brother Kao~sheng yuan 
Jlc supplants him as chief of the Northern Horde Some years later Liu 
Pao, having died is succeeded by his son, Liu Yuan $3 43 

The reconstruction of the genealogy of the Hsiung nu royal house from 
the end of the second century on is rather difficult, and several problems 
present themselves in ascertaining the family relationship of the Hsiung 
nu leaders during the period under consideration 

If we are to believe Tang Shu 75B, Ch*u pei had little Hsiung uu 

*• Cf San Luo ehih 23 for T£ng Ai a report 

“In Chin Shu 57 {biography of Hu Ffu fj] £ 7 J Em IMng is however referred 
to as chief of the Central Horde TTet Shu 9.i specifically says however that he 
resided in Hsm hsing where as we have seen was situated the ordo of the 
Northern chieftain 

*• Among them Wang Mi Chin Shu 100 and Wang Hun *6uf 42 

* l Chin Shu 56 [biography of Chiang Tung d. 310 A D his lengthy 

report on frontier eond tions was presented to the throne probably in the year 
300 ] 

4 *LiU JWng'e revolt lasted from the first month of 271 to the first month of 
272 A D CAtrt Shu 3 

**CAm SAu 101 TTet Shu 05 Liu Pao must have died a very old man as he 
could not have been born later than A- D It is carious that he had no son 
until about 2a0 A I> and the sources would indicate that he died about 290 A. D 
In the last year of Ssli ma Tens re gn Liu loan was made according to fiAiA hu 
Luo cA un eh iu 1 chief of the 'lortbern horde {supplanting Kao-shfng ytlan!] 
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blood in I 119 veins. The genealogy of the Tu-hu family contained 
in that source makes Ch‘u*pci to be the descendant of the Chinese princo 
Liu Cliin-po who had been captured by the Ilfiiung-nu and [hav- 

ing married a Ilsiung-nu woman?] lind begotten in captivity near Mount 
Ku [»|IlT] ft son named Sluh-li .Fif 1 ). 4 * Shih-li was made lu-li 
pnneo by the shan-yu and ghen the surname Tu-hu. 43 Ch 4 u-pei was his 
son or grandson. Supplementing this evidence with information supplied 
from I7ou Ilan Shu 72, we obtain the following genealogy: 


Liu Ilsiu [Kuang-wu Ti of linn] 4 B. C.-25 A. D.-57 A. D. 
Tu W, prince of P*ci fi|f, P-39-81 A. D. [cf. ch. 3] 

Ting k, P-84-95 A. D. [cf. cli. 4] 

ChCng IE, P-95-108 A. D. [Tang Shu 75: Kai *5] 


Eunng J& P-108-142 A. D. 

Jung P-142-1C1 A. D. 

Tsung ££ 

I 

Yao t!£ 

Hsieh ^ c. 220 A. D. 


i m 

Mu fSi 
Chin-po 
Shih-li FM 
Ch‘u-pei 


Eow the Fang Shu text reads: . . . F — - T'A T-SiSl^ 

etc. ... In the language of the T ( ang genealogists this can only mean 


44 There is no doubt from this story that the Chinese etymologized Tutu < « 

fcuo as derived from tk toy — *to be born’ The existence of this t roo m 
Hsiung nu would suggest that the mysterious ku tu £H?2r < kuo ** orEu n ° _ 

second part of the title of the Hsiung nu sovereign equivalent to the C mese ;7C 
* Son of Heaven,’ may be explained as resulting from an inadvertent ransposi 
of the two characters *tu ku < d'uo kuo The original Hsiung title correapon in^ 
to the Chinese transcription *c h'ang l* tu ku would then be *tangri o*)rti 
of Heaven ’ The latest attempt to explain the puzzling feu ttt [ hiba ’ 
Sur l’origine des Hiong nou, JA 1923, pp 71 81] is not conclusive 

44 Tu ku is probably identical with Tu ku him fflC, registered as a surname 
We* Shu 113 and is possibly related to Tu ku <duoMn which was, accord 

ing to Chin Shu 97, the name of the than yii’s clan As /Jl *k w a, the P hon 
of kuo, as well as possessed an archaic *KL in Anlaut, Tu ku may P° 3S1 
go back to *d‘uo*klo<tk *toylu Cf Royxo , the clan name of the Danu 
Bulgara [cf Mikkola, Die Chronologic der turkisehen Donaubulgaren] 
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" Shih-li begat Wu-li, (Wu-h bad) two sons, ChTt pei and Meng; llgng 
begat, etc. . . . ” with an mi explainable omission of the repetition of the 
two characters From We; Shu 95 we know that Heng was Ch‘u- 

pei’s son, and not his brother. 48 We are thus forced to emend the text by 
inserting ^ ‘begat* after and translate: “Shihli begat Wall. 
His [Chin-po’s, Shih-li’e, or Wa-li’s] second son Ch‘a-pei begat ileng. 
Meng begat. . . Lra Chin-po, as we are also informed by the same text, 
was Tu Liao /S-S? general at the time of his capture by the Hsiong-nn. 
The succession of Ta-Liao generals is uncertain only in the period from 
141 A D. to 156 A. D. 4T If we suppose that Chm po was made prisoner 
m 155 A. D. at the tune of Chang Huan’s famous campaign {see supra J, 
this would well correspond to his elder cousin’s dates and would explain 
why Chang Hnan bad to take upon himself the task of stopping the 
Hsiung-nu movement south, the prevention of which was one of the duties 
of the Tu-Liao general. 4 ® 

Pei Shih 53 refers, however, to Chhi pei as the uncle of Hu-ch < u*ch f uan 
[shan rju, 195 216 A. D.] who was the son of Chhang-chu 
[shan-yu 179-188] and younger brother of Yu-fn lo [shan-yu 

188 195] Thi3 complicates matters considerably : 1. Yu-fn lo, who died 
in 195, left a son. [Pao], and hence could hardly have been born later than 
179A. D. 2. His father Chhang-cha who left two sons at the time of his 
death in 188, must have been bom not later than 164 A. D. 3. Hence 
Ch*iang-chu’s father could not have been Shih-h, if Shih-li was bom 
about 15S A. D. The only way of reconciling the conflicting evidence of 
the sources is to suppose that Shih-li = Ch‘iang-chu and Wu li = Yu fu-lo, 
and read the above passage of the T‘ang Shu as follows' ..." Shih-li 
begat Wu-ll. [Chin-po’s] second son Ch^-pei begat Jleng. . . .” 41 

*• TTVi Shu 05 rails Kao-shtug yuan’a son, I4o Hu, a nephew Em lf£ng, 

and a grandson of Ch‘Q pei 

4T We can re-establish with almost complete certainty the name and date of 
tenure of every Tu Liao general from the time of the re-establishing of the office 
tinder Miog Ti in 65 A. D until the war of 141 After the break, from 156 A D 
on, we have half a dozen names of Tu Liao generals, but their order of succession 
Is not at all clear from the sources 

“There is a faint possibility that Liu Chm poa defeat and capture took place 
in 140-141 A D JJou Uan Situ 119 speaks of Ms Ilstl JPJfvJ* then Tu Liao general, 
as “resigning opaio” jn the summer of 141 A-D without mentioning, howevrr, 
a former resignation If lit Ilstl had, indeed, abandoned his post for a short 
time previously, due to some indecision on the part of the government during the 
crisis, Liu Chm po could have undertaken his duties, been defeated in a rashly 
conducted expedition, and JIa H*a resumed his post immediately after 

••In Wu li we may have, however, not a name, but a descriptive title < tV mo 
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Whether CVu-pei was the son or the grandson of Chin-po, there seems 
to be no reason to donbt hia Chinese origin If Chhang-chu was his elder 
brother [and is identical with Shih-li], he may indeed have been the 
lu-h prince whom Chang Huan wished to place on the throne following 
the H8iung-nu raid of 166 A D , n plan that would thus appear to have 
been put in effect by the government only thirteen years later. The 
Chinese origin of Chhang-chu may then explain the revolt of his subjects 
and his murder in 188 A D , as well as the elevation to the throne by the 
rebels of a HBiung-nu prince of another clan 60 

We must not lose sight, however, of the possibility that the Pei Shih 
statement of relationship between Hu-chht-ch'uan and Chhi-pei is errone- 
ous, and that Chhang-chu’s branch and that of Ch f u pei are only remotely 
connected, the former being a continuation of the old line of Hsiung-nu 
sovereigns 61 In that case, the Hsiung-nu policy of the Chinese govern- 
ment during the third century can be explained as shrewd playing of the 
male line of descent against the female line, with support being given 
now to the one, now to the other 52 The genealogy of the Hsiung nu in 
the Illrd and IVth centuries is presented, however, on p 298 with greater 
emphasis on the first supposition outlined above 

Since the beginning of the century, Ch c u-pei’s line of Hsiung-nu had 
been brought into contact with the T* ** o pa Hsien-pi m the North. His 
3 onager brother and his five son3 had been made prisoners after a battle 
that marked the first appearance of the T‘o pa on the Chinese frontier; e * 
Meng’s Sou ITu lun found a refuge among them after his father’s defeat, 
his son and grandson married T*o pa princesses , so presumably did Kao- 
shlng yuan Thus whatever Hsiung-nu blood there flowed m their veins 


*ur» — *son,‘ ‘offspring* C 1 BJAS 1 176, aiso Ban Shu 17 where Wu li S? 
appears as a Hsiung nu name, and t6td D4B where Wu li aa a title of a sftan- 
1/tl [the third son, but fifth successor of Hu han hsieh], seems to indicate that 
with him the throne reverted to an elder [and legitimate] line 

” The new than yii belonged to the H*U pu £f( ]' clan one of the three great 
clans from which the former than yU choose their wives IVe do not .know W e er 
this new founded line endured for any length of time Bou Ban SAu 1 . 

* l The change of the clan name of the Hsiung nu sovereigns from Luan t i 
[Ban Shu 04A] or Hstt lien 1 1 [Bou nan Shu 110] to Tu ku [cf note 

45] -would indicate, however, that the male lme of Hsiung nu khans had become 
estinet 

••Until 210 A B the Chinese government supports nu ch'u ch'Qan, then Ch fl 
pel, apparently to the time of bis death j then shifts its weight to the side of 
Liu I*ao until 251 A D , leans again towards Ch'fl pel a line, and then about 
205 270 decides to support Liu Tao again 

** Cf BJAS 1 107. note 
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became still more diluted with that of the Hsien-pi , the story of Ch*u- 
pei’s branch is now closely bound with the history of thence of the T*o-pa 
MSng lme is assimilated by them, while the house of the Ho lien Hsia 
f&SLSi, founded by a descendant of Kao-sheng-yuan disappears, in 432 
A. D following a long struggle with the T‘o pa Wei, a century after the 
Chao dynasty established by Liu Yuan had come to an end at the 
hands of another Hsiung nu conqueror. 8 * This mixed nature of our 
Hsiung-nu is reflected, as we shall see, in their onomasticon 
Some ninety years after the fall of the Ho-lien Hsia we hear again of 
the Shansi Hsrang-nu They re appear as a distmet political organiza- 
tion at the time of the break up of the T‘o-pa Wei empire under the name 
Chi Hu when their chief Lm Li sheng assumes in 525- 

526 A D the title of than 85 Later we see them taking active part in 
the wars between the Northern Chou and the Northern Chh 

Chou Shu 49 contains a brief description of the mode of life of these 
Hsiung nu from which we learn that they had become intermixed with 
the Chinese settlers, were partly engaged in agricultural pursuits, and had 
acquired some of the ways of their neighbors. Thus they raised hemp, 
and even silk, as the male part of the population had begun to adopt 
Chinese dress and funerary customs They had, however, preserved their 
language and some of the old mores [“ loose morals M and typical nomadic 
marriage customs are especially noted by the Chinese historian]. 

Our source informs ns also that the name under which they are known 
m Chinese historj was but an abbreviation of their polysyllabic “bar- 
barian” appellation which was Pu lo-chi if KD 759, 5G6, 1215: 

b'whlak-kiei [or l*tei] The considerable emphasis placed by the Chinese 
on the meticized character of these Hsiung nu would indicate that it is 
in their mode of life and mixed origin that we must seek an explanation 
of this cnnous name unheard of m the previous centuries. 

•‘For the history of the Han Chao, cf Chtn Shu 101 103 and Ehth Itu Xuo 
1 10, for that of the I7sia Chtn Shu 130, Shth Itu kuo 60 60, also TtVi Shu 05 
*• TTc* Shu 0 They are also referred to as Shan IIu “Mountain " Ha 

and Hu of Ffn $}“ ehou 

Auon ytX erf* $4 fVi fo<&i ■ffjf (KD i VS 6W/ t&e- S’**' 

pu Chtng fra ckt this source describes them in the quaint phrase 

$] IS” “ H u headed and Chinese tongued ” which would indicate that during 
the last part of the sixth century Chinese had largely supplanted their native 
tongue Of the several words of the Chi Hu language preserved in Chinese 
geographical worts we can identify with aurety only two K*U 11 *t'uo-li 

<tk gul — ‘slave* fChin and K‘o-yeh nJSf < *t‘d-vfa < mo qattya — ‘fort,* 
‘enclosures’ fChin fgl 



Genealogy of Hsiung nu Eulera in the III-IV cc. A. D. 1 
Chm-po? HSffl [or Shih-li J 3 ?] 
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Jt^d. 396 ^ d. 386 3kJr d. 386 » 381-407-425 
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‘This genealogical table is ba*=ed on the following sources TFci Shu I, 23, 85, 
83 A, Chin Shu 57, 97, 101, 130, Pei Shxh 1, 53, 93, Tang Shu 7oB, Sou San 
Shu 119. Shxh Iiu luo cVun-ch iu 1, 06 

* Chin Shu 57 writes \u mi fu lo 

* Pei Shxh 53, incorrectly, Hu-ch'u mio 

4 For Ins name cf Kao-shtng yuan n of an affluent of the Yellow River in 
Shansi, Shut chtng ehu 3 14a It is possible that Kao-sheng yuan is identical 
with Liu Hsuan Right hsien-tcan<7 and chief of the 'Northern Horde who 
played an important role m establishing Lrn \uan as great short yu m 304 He 
was still alive in 30S and as we hear of the activities of Liu Hu only beginning 
with 310, it must be at this tune that he died and that Hu succeeded to the chief 
tamship Kao-sheng ytlan’s place in the genealogy would also correspond to Yilan’s 
designation as an avuncular grandfather ^^3. of Liu Tuan Cf Chin Shu 101, 
TT« Shu £fc> Shth Itu huo ch'un-eh’tu 1, S 

*It is possible that Fu lun is identical with Fu liu t'un ■{£■§? t(i who is men 
tioned m Chou Shu 16 as one of the 36 tribal chieftains under the first To-pa 
tind as the ancestor of Tu Lu Hsin f=| 

•TTci Shu 1, sub anno 318, supports indirectly the Tang Shu genealogy by 
calling Lu ku a cousin of Lin Hu 

’Wei-chGn’s name [RD 130S 1197 •p«‘»a» £ren, Sung Shu 93 writes Wei-chSn 
gfj represents undoubtedly mo geytdt ^ gtytdt — ‘guest,* ‘stranger* A related 
mo form JoCm — ‘guest’} so mo jfuh 'id' name of Genghis Khan’s son, 
appears in the To-pa onomasticon under the Chinese transcription Ch‘u-ch£n 
< If I a o-ffje» [name of a To-pa prtnee] and Ch'u-ch&n < {s i^o-fi 5n [TTei 

Ehu, ch 30 name of the father of Lai Ta kan and Chou Fhu, ch 20, 

that of the father of Ho-lan Hsiang For various forms of this word in 

tk mo , cf t LAnmrETSov, CpaBnrrrejiijaH rpasinaTima p £47 

■In Hsien s ‘barbarian’ same Cb'ou fa M {£ < M 6 ,re scc tk mo 
fubar — ‘ dapple-gray’ The parallel form ch 1 ta Pfcfjc [name of a tribal chief in 
TTo Shu 103] appears also in Util Po tru chih 4 3a [cf Rim la 7] as the color 
designation of horses presented to the Chinese court by Ta yuan c 742 755 \ D 
and undoubtedly reflects the tk mo variant Mar — ‘id,* the tk. mo term er 
hibitfng the same fluctuation of the vowel of the first syllable as mo ftnua w 
demon — 'wolf ’ for which cf IIJA8 1 177 

•Possibly { tic qonplt— 4 mrU* 

11 For Ch‘Q-chin, cf nJAS, loc fit Lo-ch’fn < Id ffdn is identical with Nu 
chfn t < , nuo-/ltcn*-x *«;a filtn of TTrs Shu 23 The name of the Ilsiung nu 
chieftain was registered by the Chinese in the two variant pronunciations of the 
tk. mo word for * falcon * fadta ^ nqi'in His sister became the consort of To-pa 
Kuei On her ritual murder, cf J R TVaet; An ordtrt 1 among the To-pa IVel, 

TP 1936, 207 It is to be noted that the custom of putting the heir apparent s 
mother to death is probably a survival of the old nomadic tradition of killing the 
parents as soon as their son reached maturity and that the rule applied as much 
to the father as to mother It Is significant that most of the early To-pa rulers 
ended their lives at the hands of or at least with the connivance of thefr youthful 
sons We hare assembled a eonsi lerable number of teats both western and 
Chinese on the subject of the * dving kings of the steppe* and hope to return 
to this interesting problem in the future 
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B c uo lak-kiei yields us, indeed, a tk mo form *bulaqt which is un- 
doubtedly derived from the root y/*bul- t bula- < bulya <— • bulaq — * to mix/ 
* to become mixed.* This root is registered in Orkhon Turkish m the form 
bulyaq — ‘ Mischung * [= Chm 1? ] and appears in almost all turkish 
dialects in derivatives with the meaning ‘mixed/ ‘muddy/ ‘ troubled* > 
‘ rebellious * 87 It is also found widely distributed m turkish in the 
alliterative binoms alaq-bulaq <—> alan-bulan — ‘ mixed/ ‘ variegated * 88 
In mongol besides the common bulanggir — V* muddy/ we find bulaq 
used as a term designating a horse spotted with white 89 

As shown by J. Nemeth/ 9 bulya underlies the name of the Bulgars, an 
ethmc designation which we find applied since the early Middle Ages to 
three distinct groups of peoples, one on the Upper Volga, one in the 
Euxino-Caspian steppes, and one on the Lower Danube, all of which, as 
is well known, were mixed peoples In the case of the Volga and the 
Danube Bulgar, the mixture consisted essentially of turkish and slavic 
elements 41 Each of these three great regions of Eastern Europe was 


* T Cf particularly P P ft.tj ot, “Les Mongols et la PapautS,” pp 322 323, J 
Masquart, Die Chronologie der altturltschen Inschnften, p 103 For an interest 
ing example of use of bulyaq as a proper name, see Ibn Taghrt Birdis Annals, eA. 
W Popper, 6 273 The relation of our *iula to tk bulan — ‘ elk * < mottled 
animal 1 ’ is problematical, cf Peixiot, JA 1925, 1, p 224 While there is no 
doubt that the medieval mongol compound tl bulya meant, as established by 
Pelliot ["Les Mongols . , loo cut ] * les peuples Boumis et [les peuples] revolts ’ 

the original significance of it may have been ' the tl (nucleus, original tribe 
responsible for the creation of a confederacy) and the bulya (the heterogenous 
elements comprising the larger unit of the nomadic federation, the later ‘ad 
mixtures ’ to the nucleus) * 

" On these alliterative compounds, cf H K ^HKipn*Wi O napnux7> caou 
concTaiiinx-b nt danncirpcKOMi., Han Alt IlayKb, 1930, 501 522 

** Cf kill bulaq, bulaq kul — ‘a white legged horse* In the form bit io ® 

term appears in the mongollan vocabulary of Ibn A1 MuliannH n pp 
110 of Melioranski s edition pJanncKn Boer Oryi n>m Apx .*5 .* 

1904 pp 76 1711 are found two mongol idioms ^1 an A i3v 
respectively * horse w ith white forelegs ’ and jJl ,_}='=*> lor *° 

with white hind legs * There Is no doubt that for the unexplainable \rnla we 
must read •bultt and transliterate both expressions *var hula *kfll bull 
‘with white bands [i e forelegs] “ with white leg* [ke hind legs].* mo yar and 
htil corresponding exactly to nr and 

“In Hgm&oMe CrammaUcae in honors* loonnU Bowadovsll 2-217 
provenance du nom lul^ar The derivation wa* first suggested by Toras.ri.CA in 
1'Atn.T \\ I S SOW A , , . ,, 

“The belief in a purely turkish origin of the \olga Bulgar* h«* I • 

teen Iwsed on nn undue emphasis on *ome passage* in Arabic gengrap 
In which these Bulgar* are referred to loosely aa Turki Shams al Din al 
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situated on the nexus of important highways, near trading centers where 
nomad met, bartered, hobnobbed, intermixed with settler. 

The marches of Shansi on the banks of the Yellow and Fen rivers con- 
stituted exactly such a region There converged the great Mongolian 
caravan routes connecting Central Asia with the Chinese internal system 
of highways and leading the traveler to the two capitals of China There 
nomad met Chinese and Tibetan, and as we have seen, even “Aryan”; 
and there it was that the Hsiung nu, with the loss of their political co- 
hesion and the severance of formal ties that bound them to the life of the 
steppes, became definitely committed to the role of a ‘marginal > people. 
The Hun was now a * Mischling/ a Bulaq, a Bulgar. 

The term bulya • — ' bulaq as a designation of a hybrid people may be 
of high antiquity, but space limits forbid detailed consideration of its 
r origin at present 42 I should like only to draw attention here to Eeveral 
cases of its use m the nomadic onomastieon Among Chinese transcrip- 
tions of * barbarian * names scattered through the Northern histones we 
possess the following which are apparently based on derivatives of *JuI, 
bulya • — bulag 

1. Pu-lo-chi Vuolak-kiei < *BulaqT, Pet Ch'i Shu 10; nick- 

name of the Chh Emperor Kao Chan /£j$£. el 

Dimashql [b 1256 AD] reports, however, the answer of some Bulgurs who 
pa«se<l through Baghdad on their way to Mecca, and who, when questioned on 
the meaning of “Bulgar," responded ^r-J 

fed Slonusr, p lit “a mired people between the TurLs and the Slnis," 

with 6eftceen introducing the components of the mixture, rather than indicating 
the location of the people, cf hlmREV b translation, Manuel de la. cosmognphie, 
p 381 The name of the river Volga, from which "Bulgar" J3 often derived, 
originated itself from *611170, cf its other name IUVs which it owes to its being 
the scene of another * commingling,’ that of the Bus y Russians 

•* In the CA’tui eb’iu there appears [under the years C3S and COS B C ] a Jung 
tribe called Lu hun 'Ifvi'TlSM which was settled in the first of the above 

years in the watershed between the I and Lo rivers in Honan Rung yang’s com 
mentary writes, however, F6n hun < *pw.>re-7fu.>n As recently established by 
Karlyren ["Word families in Chinese, p 33] was pronounced in archaic Chtne«e 
pjar, 6 "i tear, we have some grounds to ftefreve, on Cde oCAcr land Cist |T^ fs 
derived from an archaic *BLuh Both compounds thus may go bach to m bulyun 
or 611(7111* Cf Bh\h Cht 110 De GbOot Die fftinnm der rorcAnrftiehen ZeU. 18, 
and TsclfETE, Jfwtoire d u royaume de Tt in, 57 53 The syllable phoneme *BL8K 
is so common in archaic Chinese, forming the root of at least 10 phonetic series 
In which the semanteme ‘mottled * 4 variegated is well attested that the question 
naturally arises whether we do not have in V6u( , fculya a root common to 
Chinese and ' Altaic’ 

•* Pht Shih Tsu Wu-chfng f.hjrRKfA- 637 501 505 369 A - D - pn pk<i Ska 7, 
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2 Pu lo chien [KD 369 kien] < *bulaqin, Wei Shu 74, name 

of a barbarian chieftain, no doubt from among the Chi-Hu 

3 Mo k§n [KD 637, 312 mudt lari] < *bulqm , the nickname 
of Liu [Tu ku] K*u ]en, who was the son of Hsiung nu and a T'o pa 
princess 64 

4 Mo ho [KD 413 ha] < *bulqa, possibly Hulya, the name of 
a tribe which T f o pa Shih i chien defeated in 364 A D , Wet Shu 1 Here 
we may have *bulya in the sense of ‘ revolt * > * rebellious * On the other 
hand, it may be identical with 

5 Mo lu hui ixJSl® [KD 576, 108 luh } yuai] ^ *buluyai'-~ j *bulyat, 
a tribe related to the T‘o pa Of Wet Shu 1, sub anno 220 A D,ch 13, 
also EJAS 1 177 

6 Mo ku ix'fi’ [KD 427] must huat < bulqut>— j *bulqur Name C* 
the murderer of T‘u fa Shu chi nSng, Wei Shu 99 

7 Pu li chuan Fft^7# [KD 44, 523, 495 VyuAiok kt"an ] < *bul{i)~ 
qin, name of a chief of the Ho lan horde, Wet Shu 2, sub 397, cf 28 

8 Fu lo han [KD 41, 669, 299 b in la~yan] < *bula y an, name 

of a Hsien pi chief, San huo chih 30 This transcription may represent 
mo bulayan — * sable * The latter word, however, may m itself be derived 
from bulya — ■* mottled * [animal] > f sable * — bulayan 85 

9 Finally, several transcriptions of the name of two T f o pa clans regis 
tered in Wet Shu 113 and T ung Ghih 29 

a Pu lu ku [KD 573, 426 6 uo huh kuo] , Pu lu ku 

[6 uo luh huo] , Pu liu ku [KD 663 b'uo huh huo ] < *buluqu 

•—> *bulqu 

b Pu lu ken #Jgg*R \_Vuo lul kart] and Pu lu-chin &MJr [KD 
385 b uo luh ktsri] ^ *bulqtn 86 


Pev Shih 8 cf A Pfizmaieb Nachrichten aus der Geschichte dcr nSfdlichen Th3i 
p 3 in Denkschnften of the Vienna Academy 1884 He waa t 8 ^ 

Kao Huan and the fourth sovereign of the Northern Chi dynas y 
at the age of eight he was betrothed by his father with a Juan juan pnnc 
explain his nickname „ 

** K n j6n had a third name Lochu, ^fg<Uh .**■<*« jj" 1 
Rents undoubtedly tb *qoym^qont i — sheep' [HJAB 1 171] 
the latter word in tk mo » of peculiar interest cf latter tk 
quraycn < qufayan ^ quzayant Compare with the last the Chinese tn p 
or a To pa Burname < m q«iV a V an Might then 

we equated with *ayay in UJAS 1 178 represent tk *any ‘pure ones 
" On wl «ch see Teixiot JA 1027, I 283 and ItSOS 0 502 
‘•The second member of all these tnliterfll compounds (f/ul tul 
represent nothing but the l of the ‘ nltaic ' original ns in the case of A nu I 
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The above ending lu is apparently the same that appears in Tu ku 
£5 EH [cf. note 44] and m Wu lu ku JESSIE [KD 577 'uo-luo kuo], the 
transcription of a name found frequently among the nomads This name 
was borne by the Hsmng-nu chief Theh-fu Inu Ha,® 7 the son of a Kao- 
sheng yuan and a Hsien pi woman In Wu lu ku [as well as Lu ku, the 
name of K‘u j§n’s father] we may have a T f 0 pa nickname derived from 
the tk mo term uruq — ■ 1 family/ ‘ relative by marriage/ cognate of both 
tig — - * family/ * dan * and tint — * offspring/ * seed * 63 

The exact relationship of these roots with another 1 altaic ’ term desig- 
nating the offspring of a mixed marriage, the celebrated appellation 
argon «aryurt *^aryun?) of Marco Polo, can be established only by 
specialists We have previously called attention to an early transcription 
of this term m So lu-hun / ya4ul-yvuyn, the name of a promi- 

r nent T'o-pa official of the fifth century.®* It reappears in the cognomen 
of Kao Hu an rwi St T0 which wa«, aecordmg to Pet Cti\ Shu 1, Ho liu-hun 
[70 Zttd-Ttiwn.]. Huan’s nickname is nndouhtedly explained by 
the fact that, although a Chinese by descent, he was raised on the frontier 
among Hsibn pi, his family having for generations resided in marginal 
territory. 

I am inclined, moreover, to see the same ‘ altaic * term m the following 
transcriptions 

1. [KD 1, 841 'a !ul-yvan], a T c o-pa surname, Wet Sh u 213 

2. The name of the Wu-lo-hou ['tto-Iai-yau] tribe, ibid 100, 

also called Wu-lo-hun 

3. The name of the Lu him [fui-ytiwn] lake in Mongolia, ibid. 

< tk *olio» — ‘gold* which appears in Pet Ch'i Shu, ch 17 as the 

* barbarian ’ cognomen of Ho la Chin [Chin — * gold ’] Cf Print Arts, 

op cat pp 48 o3 Some o! these transcriptions may also reflect mo tufa — 

* family * [maternal line], tululn — 1 weal.,’ and fuduA, — 1 company/ ‘troop’ 

The relation of the last to Chinese pu lo deserves special investigation 

* T The interpretation of TVh fu is still uncertain Tef UJAS 1 170] Shiraton’s 
suggestions, 1st 6 and SZ 22 12, 1331, are not satisfactory As a mere possi 
biltty, c t mo tataburf — ‘hybrid ’ 

•» Uruq appears probably in Hsiung nu yu lu < *’uo Ifut, Chin Shu 07 I 

am inclined to believe, with Ligeti, that /rota uq . — oq is derived, as * plural 
form, the name Oyus^~>Oyur 

•* ITJAS I 170-177 Pulufcu Ho-Iiuhtm'a biography [IJ>« Shu 40] contains 
the amusing anecdote of his future father in law, who was otherwi-e quite pleased 
with the groom, complaining that his prospective son In law had an Impossibly 
polysyllabic name 

f* Pht. ShCn wu Ti, 406 547 A D Pei Ch'i Shu 1 2, Pet Shih 7 
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103, and the Ho-hun 5s [’at • — ' *dr-yiusn] river, Shih-hu kuo ch'un- 

ch'm 86 71 

4 Finally, in the name of another hybrid marginal people, the well 
known Wu-hnan [’uo^yudri] or Wu wan ['uo-yuan], HouHan 

Shu 120, San Kuo chih 30, cf also UJAS 1 172. 72 The Wu-huan, as all 
Chinese sources bear witness, reckoned their descent on the mother’s side 
only, ov, in nomadic terminology, recognized essentially the uruq as the 
only social unit in their organization. The restoration of the original 
represented by <e Wu-huan ” is difficult. Normally going back to J uo-yuan , 
the bionom could also be read * dr-yuan 73 

In connection with bulaq^ bulan, our attention is drawn to tk alag 
<~-'aIan, the second form of which appears in the name of the Ho lan 
ISKS [HD 512 yd-lanj Hsien-pi tribe 14 This tribe played a consider- 


71 Cf the name of the river Argun in present Mongolia Possibly also Orkhon 
The relation of Orkhon to *Warkhomtai, the real name of the Pseudo Avars 
[suggested by Marquart] and the possible connection of both with *argun con 
stitutea a problem in itself, to which we hope to return soon 

7 * Of the language of the Wu huan only one word can be identified with surety 
This is chuchueh ’fjJ $?; < *Alti — ‘braided hair* [San kuo ch\h 30]<mo 
kukul — * id 1 On thi3 word in mongol cf P ELLI OT, JA 1930, pp 258 259 

T * That KD 1288 ’uo possessed in the archaic language a final consonant is 
suggested by the following a) ’uo in the meaning ‘what/ 'how' is undoubtedly 
the cognate of ^’&n, ^ y&t, and 7 &t which, together with fpj 7<S, probably 

go back to **7 dr, b) both 'uo and itB original form built phonetic derivatives, 
notably with classifiers 75, 86, 169, which are pronounced * &t *'uat [cf 
with Nos 85, 04, 30 and 64, all pronounced t] , c) itself was, according to 
an early scholiast, quoted by Yen Shih ku in San Shu, ch 90, pronounced *on m 
the transcription of the name of a Turkestan kingdom Cf TP 1930 pp 276 2 SO, 
where Professor Pelliot explains this gloss as based on an original reading of 
’fon instead of m pursuance of his theory of the graphic confusion of these 
two characters In the course of his able argument, Pelliot does^not however, 
take cognizance of the fact that ’/«« could itself go back to |Ar, espec a y 
in the transcription of a foreign word [cf ^ in ^ ,0- < *Arsnk] ( j j g 

known is a synonym, and undoubtedly a cognate of both f5r an 7/7, an 
sometimes pronounced »Jf> *«— n in Ausfaw* Indicates s ron G y 

archaic r, we suspect that in the case of the Chinese transcription of the n 
name of mod Qarashahr [\en-ch 1 <f Sn p>] pen transcribes indeed a o gn 

phoneme with r and it is in a central asiatic root *pSr~ r— *y5r that we s 
look for an etymology of the old name of the oa»i3 city, its Sanskrit name a3n 
‘fire* is probably a translation of the local designation which was 7 

‘ shiny fiery’ One should also note that &, In the light of the above dU, 
cuftftfoxi, U probably a connate of yen < ’ten — - allow/ both being’ er 
from * icr *«cn — 1 black,* 'dark' .. , „ 

"Cf IIo-U rifftOa IM the name of one of the nineteen tribes of n.iung “ 
that crossed the frontier into China in 287 A D , CAM Sku 07 In o a w 
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able role m the history of the early T'o-pa and was closely related to them 
through a senes of marriage alliances that continued all through the 
fourth century T * Its name is said to be derived from that of a mountain 
chain [undoubtedly the modern Ala (< Alay) shan] According to the 
Chinese, the Ilo-lan mountains were thus called because of the vanegated 
grass covering their slopes which from afar presented the appearance of 
a coat of a mottled or dapple hor«e T * 

It was an established tradition among the Chinese historians to derive 
the name of a nomadic people from the name of a mountain which marked 
their place of habitat There is scarcely any donbt that the derivation 
occurred m the reverse order, the tribe giving its name to the locality 
We have abundant evidence, on the other hand, to indicate that all through 
the steppe region tribes often derived their appellations from the color of 
r their horses TT 

Alan as the name of a tribe would sugge t that their hordes were dapple 
It is significant that m the short T*u chueh vocabulary preserved in the 
T'ung Tten 197 the Turkish term for * horse * is transcribed ho lan 
< *alan, while, from the linguistic material of the Orkhon inscriptions, 
we should espect ai The dapple coat of a hor«e, whether piebald, 'kewbald, 
or striped, is obviously the result of the cro sing of various breeds Like 

douttedly have a * rnongol * plural in t a regular formation from a singular in 
-n An interesting case of an irregular f plural is found in the Chinese tran 
serjption of the ‘barbarian * name of a care in Lung-chib ftsten (.Kansu) 

According to Tat piny huan-yu chi 151 10 a it was inhabited by fairies and 
avo ded on that account by the local Ch larsg and Hu who called it T ang shn 
< *d ang- *f net which m their language meant jfy ' ghost * ‘supernatural 
apparition/ *d dng iiuft represents undoubtedly *tangsut a mongol plural of 
tk. mo tangsuq — wonder * * supernatural thing It is with the latter term that 
K. Shiratori ISZ XXI 1017 1 02S] followed by Faerc Chnangyao pEsien pt yu 
yen l ao TCBP 1930 pp 1440 1441] has attempted to equate the 

original of Tan shih huai " [on which cf HJAS t 168] See al s o notes 77 80 
T * To-pa I huai Shlhf-chun] and Kuei married Ho-lan women while daughters 
of Yu lu and Shih 1 -chien became the wives of Ho-lan chiefs The struggle be- 
tween the Ho-lan and the Hu jung hordes for domination over their T o pa 
relatives explains many an upheaval in earlv Wei history 
** S*ie F\rt-p tiry Auxin gvecitr&f »Ar AftcrrciltA ~{ -Ca Vs^tf’AXT'CS- 

Documents p 56 note 

” Cf the name of a Turkish tribe the Po-ma 10. Fj [Chin, dapple horses I 
which was aUo known as O lo-chih < at Ww < tk *allad» [Chavajcives 

Corumenfs BUT lea Tou Hue p 29 E 4] or Ho-la T fit l<Jf<tk. allot 

[T'ung Tten 200 10b Tat -p ing huan-yu cht 200 2a where it is specifically said 
that ho la meant dapple m Tu-chueh] Cf also the alakein tribe mentioned 
by Abu l- 7 azi [J Niinro Die petschenegischen Stammesnamen w Vngansehe 
Jahrbucher 10 32] 
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horse, like man, m the life of the steppes, a mixed breed of horses indi- 
cates strongly a mixed breed of men. The T‘u ehueh confederacy, con- 
trolling at the height of its power the entire stretch of highways that 
linked China with the West, must have intensified the interbreeding of 
horses of subject tribes, both consciously, for improvement of the 
stock, and incidentally, by promoting contact among various tribes, 
until ‘ dapple * supplanted in the common terminology the generic term 
* horse * 78 

The convergence of so many terms into single concept f mixed ’ should 
not astonish one * Commingling * is indeed the big moment m the his- 
torical life of the steppe Names of nomadic organizations, as well as 
those of individuals, are built up according to limited number of prin- 
ciples In the predominant majority of cases they go back to words 
designating t 

1. Birds, beasts, implements, and other familiar objects of the nomad’s 
milieu in tk mo lacm, gpyxn , no^ai — * dog/ yaqai — 'pig/ qangTt etc , 
are especially common 70 

2 Terms of relationship, such as wily, qudu, aqan, Oyul 80 

3 Official titles, in the case of a tribe, the position of its chief at the 
khan’s court may give the tribe its name Such are tilmac , qorcm 81 

4 Geographical position or relationship of the individual tribe m re- 
spect to a larger unit 82 


T *Like *bulaq, alan may not be a Turkish -word originally The alan horses of 
the Middle Ages may be the same as the ' dragon horses * of antiquity [see note 
21] and -we must look to Western Turkestan for tbeir place of origin It is 
tempting algo to seek in clan the origin of the ethnic designation Alam 

T * Articles of apparel gave names to two of the greatest nomadic unions Ilsicn pi 
< ‘Sarbi [cf Pelliot, TP 1021, 331, Kmlgren op cif , PP 20 30] is un 
doubtedly derived from the name of the animal style buckle or fibula so common 
among the nomads [cf mo serbe — * agraffe *] while Mu Ju n S '™ S ,° r 

according to Chxn Shu ch 108, the designation of ft special form of ea gear 
also Pelliot s note in TP 1030, p 40 TT 5Q 

*• OtvJ appears in a * mongo! * plural form *tndwl in the name o 

Clan, found among the Kao-chll and also the Theh 16 wliil 
clan name of the Ho-lien ia probably baaed <m Oylan [cf also Juan jimn 
Chilian f 

81 Cf J Nfeucxn, Zur Kenntnls der retseliSnegen, *5rC». C "?° 

210 225, TP 1030, p 30, one of the earliest cases on record is that of the o 

mi title cha-ch d [cf supra note 81 which became the name of the royal c an o 
the Northern Liang [see Chin Shu 129] , 

g the QurTqan tribe of the Orkhon Inscriptions probably owe. its nam 
lta western position In respect to the center of the lurU.h con rr * cy .. 
gurltam — ‘backward* ‘westward*, the Su ho tr! b« °* B* rn T 
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5 The color of the tribe’s horses 85 

6 The number of clans or tribes composing a federation, which is 
then simply called “ the Eight/’ “ the Forty " etc 34 

7. Finally, as we have seen, * mixture/ ‘ association of heterogenous 
elements/ * hybrid ’ 85 

Whatever aristocratic ideals or tendencies may have existed among 
individual nomadic dans, ‘hybridization’ was never conceived by the 
nomad as an evil in itself The constant formation and desmtegration 
of enormous confederacies promoted inter breeding uv the Eteppe and 
especially on its fringe, on the frontiers, of the great peripheral civiliza- 
tions of China, Persia, and Borne Intermarriage, in peace and war, 
repeatedly created mixed racial types and individuals who often were, 
m the words of the Venetian, plus beaulx homme . s que les auires mescrSans 
r et plus sages and who as often obtained la seigncune over their pure- 
hlooded rein hres 

The * mongers ’ of Central Asia have always been * mongrels ’ It would 
seem, therefore, that for a better understanding of the history of the 
steppe, emphasis should he laid not on ascertaining the location of the 
‘original home’ of this or that group of nomads, but on investigating 
the emplacement of this or that politico geographical crucible from which, 
mixed with other ingredients, it emerged on the historical scene, not on 
the study of “ the path of migration ” of, let ns say the Bulgars, from 
“ their ancestral home in Central Asia/’ but on the analysis of the inter- 
play of forces which produced the bulya — ‘ mixture/ without which there 
conld have been no Bulgars 

position to the left of the center [cf T ang Shu 217B, where Su Bo 13 translated 
by Chin A- ] Distinction is often drawn between the nucleus of a nomadic union 
and the ' federati ’ or occupants of the original pastures and the * emigrants ’ 
Thus the name of the Tartar Is probably derived from tk tat on which see 
Xhousev Turcica, in Bamlrde AfbondUnger 3. J02 105, while the terms Toha and 
TarduS of the Orkhon inscriptions are based on the second distinction 

** See note 77 and J Nfxnrrn, op cit As shown by Marquart in Cbcr das 
Tolkstum dcr Komanen [cf Felliots renew of this work m JA 1920] Polovtsl 
[the Russian name of Eumans, germ FalbenJ 13 derived from paldcpi — 'fallow,' 
possibly from the color of their horses I am inclined to interpret their tk name 
as *Qum nan — ' sand like ' ‘ sand-colored and atg [Maequart, 

op cit 58 64] as 'with sand-colored horses * 

Cf especially Ligeti Die Herkunft des Volksnamens Kirgis fiords i Csoma 
Archtcum 1 369 383 

••Another great semi tnrkish political organization which derives its name 
from a term meaning mixed [again one of great antiquity on the Asiatic con 
tinent] is that of the Khazars On the root *Kaa cf Maequart fSIarkwart], 
Woher stammt der Name Kaukasnsl in Caucasica 6, e3p p 29 
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sawada Suo* ram# 

Travblated by Hugh Bob-toy ntou AoliuM Gaku Vol. 22 Fen 1035, rr 1 20 
Tuf Military • as a man class Idlt Pfoi tr is a peacfful World 
The government of the Edo Fenod wns especinllj n militaristic orgam 
zation Though such a go\ernment was obviously an advantageous one 
in the midst of a warring norld, it had no social significance in a peaceful 
one 

A concomitant of peaceful society was the development of cities Ex- 

1 This is the usual terra for the form of government under the 

Tohugavia Shfiguns centering at Edo from 1003 to 18CS Bnkufu literally means 
tent government hence warlord government [Unless there Is a contrary indlca 
tion all notes are by the translator ] 

•Professor S Sawada was born Feb 3 1870 the second son of Shlnzaburfl 
Sakurngi a farmer in Naknshima District of Aieht Prefecture After entering 
primary school he led his class In scholarship but in order to continue his studies 
he found it necessary to enter Middle School secretly, to which his father 
strenuously objected In 1800 he entered SbirlUu Kokugakuln University 

’where he graduated in 1807 In 1899 he received an appointment 
at the Tflkyo Imperial University Library and in 1007 changed his name to 
Sawada after marrying a daughter of that family in KyOto In 1008 he became 
a librarian at TCkyO Imperial University and a lecturer the next year at 

Shirrtsu Koktigakuin University specializing in modern history ^ After Wll he 

had charge of tl e compilation of works for the Mitsui Family and m 

1923 took charge of Hokugakmn University Library He became head librarian 
m 1927 and also held until his death the post of full time professor of history 
at that university Died Dec 31 1034 

His chief works include Nihon BhSkC Shi (A History of Japanese 

Commerce and Industry) 1 vol 1900 Sokumenkan Bakumatsu Bhi fUItS 
(A side view of the history of the last days of the Tokugawa 
ShBgunate) 1 Vol 1905 Nihon Gaka Jiten 0 (Dictionary of 

Japanese Art sts) 2 Vol 1927 M etj\ Zatse* no KisoteU KenkyU 

(Studies in the Foundat ons of Meiji finances) 1 Vol 1934 
Cf Ftrju Sawada Sensei Etsureki ShitagaLi Eokushi Gaku [il EH P 
Feb 1935 pp 106 et seq 

1 The Bush! or military class were one of the four mam groups 

of soc ety m the Edo Period 
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trnvagant customs arose Ritli the financial power of the larger merchants 
following the prosperity of industry. This extravagance, appearing in all 
spheres, from the necessities of life to its diversions, had a decided influ- 
ence on the development of all forms of culture, while naturally enough 
the development of industry was quietened by this luxury 

Thus all phases of economic life underwent a gradual enlargement. 
Since the military class had to live in the same mode in spite of being 
unproductive, naturally its members must have felt economic pressure m 
their life. The financial distress of both the daimjo and hatamolo 
warriors increased with the jeirs Kumazawa Banzan 6 
said m the 17th centurj that the total debts of the various feudal lords 
aggregated a hundred times the amount of com in circulation in all the 
provinces, while later on, Sato Shinen* i£l asked whether the 

* * Direct retainers of the Tokugawa shOguns 

' (Eiutob's vote) Kumazawa RyShai ~f ( 1610 1601 ) was a well known 
Confuciamst His name was Ilaknkci and his Agnomina were Banzan and 

■Solniy&ken He began his study of Chinese classics with the Chu Hsi 

commentaries, but later, under the well known philosopher Nakae Toju fofT 
he familiarized himself with Wang Tang mtng’s doctrines In 1645 he 

was inyited by the feudal lord Ikeda Mitsumasa [I] and took part in the 

administration of the fief, highly improving agriculture and economic conditions 
In 16 jC, having fallen from a horse and hurt his arms and legs, he resigned from 
his administrative post and went to KyOto, where many court nobles and officials 
became his pupils He discussed with them topics in economics and government 
In 1660 secret reports were sent to the chief official of the shOgun s government 
in KyOto concerning the teaching of Kumazawa It was pointed out that his 
opinions were not always friendly to the Edo government In order to avoid 
difficulties with the Kyoto governor Kumazawa fled and for several years lived 
m different places. In 1637 the shogun ordered him to settle in Shimosa From 
here Kumazawa sent a letter to the shogun discussing necessary reforms in the 
administration, For this advice he was jailed Cf Das A then Jtmmei Juho 
■fc. 0 5^5 fij? iir> P 622 Kumazawa Ryokai is the author of many books on 
rural economics and administration, as well as on Chinese classics and Japanese 
literature Cf Samuka Hachiro KoLuskolnidai (Biblio- 

graphy of Japanese Books), where hi3 bibliography is given under the title of 
K6kyQ Gatden TFaiumon Cf also Galen 31 Fishes, Kumazawa 

Banzan, TASJ 45, 139 175 

•Sato Shmen, 1773 1849 He is also known under the name of Nbfauhiro which 
is a different reading of the two characters forming his name Undertaking the 
study of Dutch and economies, he became a well known scholar m rural economics 
He travelled all over Japan and as adviser to many feudal lords, improved the 
economic administration of many flefs He was also interested m strategy and 
discussed these questions with the feudal lords Hts many publications include 
works on rural economy, strategy, and a book on European history Cf Dot 
KtJion Jimmev Jxsho*, p 797 
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assertion could not be made that among the feudal lords there was not 
stored up even 300,000 ry5 T 

The Real Power or the JUra/ru from an Economic Point of View 
When the Edo Bakufu is considered from an economic point of view, 
the real power of this government readied its apex under the third 
shogun, Iemitsu (1C03 1651), and henceforth it supported itself 

by mere inertia Not only was the power and strength of the Bakufu far 
less than was universally believed, but also when its regulations became 
formalized in every Tespect, capable people everywhere were blotted out 
In such a society, even though the Bakufu was gradually losing its power 
economically, it did not quickly collapse, since the govermng group 
exercised special privileges There came a time nevertheless m this period 
of peace, prosperity and luxurious living, when the country was lifted out { 
of its temporary idleness 

The government, receiving external stimulus from the incidental arrival 
of foreign warships, and reaching a situation where it must face the 
power of the whole country, found its internal defects exposed The 
people, who until now had been passing their days m a dream world, 
were awakened for the first time Pulled along by the force of the Test 
of the world, the ports were unavoidably opened, and commerce and trade 
were carried on Because the defective monetary system had far reaching 
influence, the finances of the Bakufu were seized by an inevitable fate 
Even though there had not been the external stimulus of the foreign war 
ships, the finances of the government would have been m distress 

The Economic Policy of Ieyabu l&Sft 8 

When the Bakufu was first established by Ieyasu, he wished to control 
the country with simplicity and economy He paid great heed to finance, 
saying ‘ If strmgent economy is not followed then the Btate cannot be 
governed well Whoever becomes extravagant will automatically and 
gradually fall into distress , thereby support will be lacking to carry out 
our military preparations completely To fail in one’s duty is a great 

’ r V° M was the unit of money equal to 4 bu or 16 shti ^ One ryS 
equalled roughly one en [gj and one ryo of gold equalled 60 momme ^ of silver 
A momme equals 3 75 grams Cf Howjo E The Social and Economic History 
of Japan Vol 1 KyCto 1935 pp 371 

• Tokugawa )l\ Ieyasu was born in 1S42 founder of the Tokugawa ShSgunate 
or Bakufu and first ShSgun from 1603 to 1605 He continued to control the 
government after abdication until hia death m 1610 
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mistake ” In criticizing Iej osu, G«mo Uji'flto # said “He was 

a man who undertook only what he could accomplish and avoided what 
was beyond his powers/’ which is an ideal criticism of him 

There appear m two separate works 10 the famous story illustrating 
Icjasu’a eagerness to save and store up riches The tale Bays that he 
could neither forget nor treat lightly the throwing away of a single scrap 
of white cloth for a Blcevc He transmitted this spirit to his descendants, 
concerning himself only with the Deed of the countrj Continually keep 
mg his purse shut he was even better versed in proper economics than 
was Hideyoshi % 11 

Not only did leyasu economize m order to store up riches but he also 
planned to increase his supply of precious metals and encouraged foreign 
trade for its profit The work of mining gold nnd silver, which arose at 
#the end of the Huromachi Period 3 l£PTT, 1392 1490, reached its greatest 
productivity from 1592 1615 Hideyoshi cast the special com, the oban, 1 * 
as well as hoarded metal in his Osaka Castle As for leyasu, he appointed 
Okubo Nagayasu, Iwami no Kami to mine the 

• 1557 1590 DaunyO of Omi a follower of both Nobunaga and Hideyoshi and 
a rlo*e observer of leyasu 

11 Afnono Itsuxca anecdotes of court and country and Fumpu if ii/oje 

which Is probably a misprint for Furupo ilxjage a con 

temporary account of some events in leyasu a life during his stay in Suruga by 
DajdoJI Shigesuke (1639 1730) known also Under his agnomen 

TOzan The book has been reprinted in the Zoku Shtsekx ShSran 

3ft £2 Vol 8 pp 171 1930 

“Toyotomi Hideyoshi ^ (1535 1599) was made regent Kampaku in 
1585 after which he became undisputed ruler of Japan The following year he 
received the surname Toyotomi his sister being married to leyasu 

‘•This 56o» ^ JlJ coin was equal to seven ry6 and two 6u of about 44 momme 
weight See note 7 

** 1545 1613 He was from the Kai Ipjj; province and served the lord Taheda 
Shmgen jJJ BJfo ^ After the fall of the Takeda. family (1581) he went to 
Suruga and stayed with leyasu The latter ordered him to make a search for 
gold and silver which he found in Izu and started to send to leyasu He 
accumulated great wealth in various questionable ways and lived in a luxur ous 
manner having many concubines After h s death since his son d d not treat 
the father s concubines according to the terms of the will some of them sent a 
complaint to the government Officials were astonished to find such great wealth 
in okubo s house and after a search they found documents which proved that 
6kubo Nagayasu was fomenting a plot against the Tokugawa and had had im 
portant correspondence with fore guers His elder son and several retainers were 
jailed and punished hy death 
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assertion could not be made that among the feudal lords there was not 
stored up even 300,000 ryo 7 

The Real Power of the Bakufu from an Economic Point of View 
When the Edo Bakufu is considered from an economic point of view, 
the real power of this government reached its apex under the third 
shogun, Iemitsu Ifofc (1603 1651), and henceforth it supported itself 
by mere inertia Hot only was the power and strength of the Bakufu far 
less than was universally believed, but also when its regulations became 
formalized m every respect, capable people everywhere were blotted out. 
In such a society, even though the Bakufu was gradually losing its power 
economically, it did not quickly collapse, since the governing group 
exercised special privileges There came a time nevertheless in this period 
of peace, prosperity and luxurious living, when the country was lifted out t 
of its temporary idleness 

The government, receiving external stimulus from the incidental arrival 
of foreign warships, and reaching a situation where it must face the 
power of the whole country, found its internal defects exposed The 
people, who until now had been passing their days in a dream world, 
were awakened for the first time Pulled along by the force of the rest 
of the world, the ports were unavoidably opened, and commerce and trade 
were carried on Because the defective monetary system had far reaching 
influence, the finances of the Bakufu were seized b} an inevitable fate 
Even though there had not been the external stimulus of the foreign war- 
ships, the finances of the government would have been in distress 

Tjie Economic Folict of Ietasu s &£ li 8 

When the Bakufu was first established by Ieyasu, he wished to control 
the country with simplicity and economy lie paid great heed to finance, 
saying “If stringent economy is not followed then the state cannot be 
governed well Whoever becomes extravagant will automatically and 
gradually fall into distress, thereby support will be lacking to carry out 
our military preparations completely. To fail in one’s duty is a great 

1 ry<5 the unit of money equal to 4 tu or 10 shti One ry<5 

•milled roughly one m [ffl and one rj/O of gold equalled 00 menmt ^ of illter 
A rnomtne equals 3 75 gram* Cf HotjG 1 , The Social and rconomlo History 
of Japan \ ol 1, KyOlo 1P35 371 

* T< kugswa )t| leyasii was horn !n 1542 founder of the Tokugawa SWgunat* 
or Itakufu an 1 first MiOgun from J603 to 1005 He mat J nurd to eontrol the 
govrmmrnt after aMleatlon until his death In 1010 
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mistake ** In criticizing lejasu, GamoUjisato * said “He was 

a man who undertook only what he could accomplish and avoided what 
was be} ond bis powers/’ which is an ideal criticism of him 

There appear m two separate works 10 the famous story illustrating 
Iejasu’s eagerness to save and store up riches The tale says that he 
could neither forget nor treat lightly the throwing away of a single scrap 
of white cloth for a sleeve He transmitted this spirit to his descendants, 
concerning himself only with the need of the country Continually keep 
ing his purse shut he was even better versed in proper economics than 
was Hideyoshi 11 

Not only did Ieyasu economize in order to store np riches hut he also 
planned to increase his supply of precious metals and encouraged foreign 
trade for its profit The work of mining gold and silver, which arose at 
,the end of the Muromachi Period 3? AT, 1392 1490, reached its greatest 
productivity from 1592 1615 Hideyoshi cast the special com, the oban, 12 
as well as hoarded metal in his Osaka Castle As for Ieyasu, he appointed 
Okubo Nagayasu, Iwami no Kami , 1S to mine the 

*15a7 1593 DaunyS of 6mi a follower of both Nobunaga and Hideyoshi and 
a close observer of Ieyasu 

Amano Itsuico jSIS anecdotes of court and country and Sumpu iftyage 

pf which is probably a misprint for Suruga Altyage a con 

temporary account of some events in Ieyasu s life during his stay m Suruga by 
Daxdojt Shigesuke (1C39 1730) known also under bis agnomen 

Yuzan TfrlU The book has been reprinted in the Zoku Shtselt Shuran firJg* 

\ol 8 pp 171 1930 

11 Toyotomi Hideyoshi (Io36 1598) was made regent Kampaku in 

1585 after which he became undisputed ruler of Japan The following year he 
received the surname Toyotomi his sister being married to Ieyasu 

**This o5an com was equal to seven ry<5 and two iu of about 44 rrromme 

we ght See note 7 

** 1545 1613 He was from the Kai JJZ province and served the lord Takeda 
Elungen sSEBfjf^ After the fall of the Takeda family (1581) he went to 
Suruga and stayed with Ieyasu The latter ordered him to make a search for 
gold and s lver which he found in Izu and started to send to Ieyasu He 
accumulated great wealth m various questionable ways and lived m a luxurious 
manner having many concubines After hi3 death since his son d d not treat 
the fathers concub nes according to the terms of the will some of them sent a 
complaint to the government Officials were astonished to find such great wealth 
mjjtabos house and after a search they found documents which proved that 
okubo Aagayaan was fomenting a plot against the Tokugawa and had had lm 
portant correspondence with fore gners His elder son and several retainers were 
jailed and punished by death 
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gold and silver ore in Sado Izu 0*11 and Kai and 

learning of the art of metallurgy in the West, he charged the missionary, 
Jeiommo de Jesus, 14 to summon mining engineers Again at the time 
of the return of the Governor-General of the Philippines, Don Rodrigo de 
Yivero, he sent a request for a mission of mining engineers and ship- 
building experts. Because of his attention to mining gold and silver ore, 
an unusually large amount was produced Following the advice of Goto 
Mitsutsugu and Sueyoshi Toshikata pfcl? he ordered 

utterance of the Shan, hoban and tckibuhan coins, ordered two silver corns 
cast and issued for circulation, and planned to fill the government store 
houses 

As for foreign trade, he used every effort to increase facilities for its 
growth It was his plan not only to open the harbors, towns and cities 
of the entire country to trade, but also to begin trade with ISTuova Espama { 
or Mexico There was a surprising number of Japanese who travelled 
abroad at this time to such places as the South Seas, Annam, and Siam 
This tendency continued paramount even after Ieyasu’s death, but follow- 
ing 1624, 16 and the decree closing the country, trade gradually ceased 
completely 

The Legacy or Ieyabxj 

In 1606 when Ieyasu retired and transferred the office of Shogun to 
his son, Hidetada 1679 1632, 1<J all the gold and silver in the Edo 

Treasury, which is reported to have been 150,000 oban and loban pieces, 
and 13,000 A.an 17 of silver, was handed over to him Moreover, lejasu 

m Sado is an island off the N W coast of Japan Izu and Kai were provinces 
S W of Edo in the fief of Tokugawa Ieyasu. The Aemtiunsfcu records the follow 
ing 41 The island of Sado was a treasure island composed of gold and silver only 
These products were shipped m boxes of 12 Kamme each, one hundred of such 
boxes constituting a ship load for uniform vessels of fifty horse loads each Every 
year five or ten vessels left Sado in fair weather and arrived at a port of Echlgo 
province* Cf Takekorhi, Yosaburo, The Economic Aspects of the II at or y of 
the Civilization of Japan, 3 Yols , London, 1930, Vol II, p 38 and Vol I, p 
645 555 

14 J£r6xne de Jesus, a Franciscan born m Lisbon, came to Japan in 1594 was 
expelled in 1590, returned In 1507, and died in 1002 

'•Although the Kane! Period extends from 1624 1643, the so called 

Balohu Km referred to here was issued in the 7th month of 1039 

" Second Tokugawa ShOgun from 1005 1022, the 3rd son of Ieyasu In 1022 he 
abdicated in favor of his son IemitSU 

lt Tho Kan or Kamme 0 is a weight equal to 1000 momme or 3 76 
Ulograma See note 7 
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hoarded a vast amount even during the period of his retirement m Suruga 
6tl5J, and m 1616 after his death, when the treasury at Kunozan ^\.|g (Ij 
was examined, it contained the following 

4953 boxes of silver containing 10 lamme each 

Total 49,530 lamme 

470 boxes of gold containing 2,000 ryo each 

Total 940,000 ryo 

550 lamme of separate silver corns 18 

Furthermore the following articles were distributed from leyasu’s 
possessions 19 

270 lamme of aloes wood for incense 
50 lamme of aloes wood for incense 

251 bundles of woolen doth 

565 tan 10 of seten doth (foreign made satin?) 

271 pieces unweighed cloth 

371 bundles of seruhia (corruption for silkets?) 

130 bundles of velvet 


129 

“ embroidered doth 

1271 

** damask silk 

122 

“ figured satm 

309 

« it « 

2S2 

“ thin silk twill 


1056 Tiiti* 1 of picked silk thread 
431 tan armored doth 
275 lamme raw silk 

These goods all came from abroad and although many of them were pre- 
sents, doubtless some of them were not ** 

Also we learn from the Amano It sawn 13 and Maebasht 

Kiltgalt 14 that lejasn did not have a very good reputation 

M Cf Receipts of Kunozan Treasury 

“ Cf f ,ix j 1. k r i The Register of Articles at Sumpu or Sunigu 

*° A tan is a bolt of cloth from 30 45 feet in length 
“A till [JC equals two ton 

**I omit here a reference to the purchase of lead by leyasu prior to 1616 
appearing in Richard Cock a diary as this seems like an irrelevant reference 
** See note 10 

*' An account of the strife during 1 feudal Japan up to the early Tokugawa 
period with comments on the Da%myfs and Bushi 
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among the people because of his speculation in nee and other products 
on a fluctuating market, from which it appears he was a financier who 
cleverly looked for profit. 

At the time of the third Shogun, Iemitsu 1624-1643, when the 

Nikko Mausoleum was being built, 568,000 ryo of gold, 100 kamme 
of silver and 1,000 koku 26 of rice were used , while during the Amakusa 
;/C-^ Revolt, 21 398,000 ryo of gold was paid out from the Osaka Treasury. 
Moreover, the savings m the government store houses were becoming ex- 
hausted by the lending of stored gold from the treasury to help the Edo 
warriors and hatamoto , as well as by the reconstruction of the Edo castle 
after its demolition by fire. In other words, the finances of the Bakufu 
became depleted from this time on 

Beginnings of the Financial Difficulties or the Bakufu t 
During the time of the fourth Shogun, letsuna there occurred 

the famous conflagration of 1657 29 when more than 160,000 ryo of gold 
was lent to the sufferers , then followed the reconstruction of the Edo castle 
and the second rebuilding of the Imperial Palace at Kyoto As has been 
said before, the government coffers were thus gradually emptying A 
proposal was made at this time by the officials of the gold guild that 
silver coins be east m addition to the gold ones, but this was not allowed 
After the fire of 1657, 20 ingots of gold 80 were made from the melted 
gold bullion and were stored as money for military use The government 
had not yet readied the peent of financial distress 

During the following period of the fifth Shogun, Teunayoshi 
and up to 1703 the financial condition of the Bakufu wn3 most precarious 
Tsunayoshi was a great believer in Buddhism and spent enormous sums 
of money for the erection of temples and monasteries At one time the 
Shogun rushed 100,000 ryo for a pilgrimage to Nikko and was surprised 
when he realized for the first time that it was doubtful whether he could 

** 1003 1051 He wna third BliOgun, 1022 1051 

*• A koku 35 of rice equals 4 00 t>u or 180 liters, at that time the price equalled 
23 30 mom me of silver 

,t This is more commonly called the Shimnlmrn Kevolt of 1037 IC38 

" 1C39 1080 ric was shOgun, 1051 1080 

'•This fire in Fdo spoken of as the Meircki fire, was in the first month 

of 1057 when more than 18 000 perished 

M This metal was called /undo A weight equal to a mome or 6 8 

grains. There must he a misprint here as this is on!} a very light weight* 

** 1040-1709 lie was ahOgun, 1080 1709 
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obtain the money from the treasury Quickly a tax on goods was im- 
posed, with the distressing result that it was impossible to obtain the 
money necessary to male up the deficiency of 100,000 ry5 Therefore 
the Minister of Finance, Ogiwara Shigehide proposed it he 

supplemented by inflating the currenc} It is stated that 6,000,000 rya 
was obtained for recasting new coin After this the Bakufn recast the 
coin whenever m financial difficulties, gradually causing a debasing of 
the currency and a n«e in the price of commodities, with resulting con- 
fusion and mal administration 

Aka i Hakttseki 33 ofposes kecasteso of Coiv by Ooiwaea 

When T^unayoshi died in 1709 and Ienobu *5cja 34 became the sixth 
^Shogun, it is reported that conditions were snch that it was impossible 
to meet the expenses of ceremonial investiture Ogiwara Shigehide pro- 
posed again recasting the currencj According to his statements, the 
material income of the Bakufn wns 4,000,000 kolu m all and the yearly 
collections were more than 700,000 ryo of gold Deducting from tlus 
amount 300,000 ryo for salane*, there remains 4 G 0,000 ryu When it is 
considered, howerer, that the expenditures for the prenous year were 
more than 1,400 000 ryd plus some 7 800,000 ryd for the construction of 
the Imperial Palace, the deficit for the year was somewhat more than 
1,800,000 ryj Furthermore the savings at this time probablv amounted 
to no more than 370,000 ryo, while the immediate expenses were for 
memorial services for Tsunajo«hi during the first forty nine dav3 after 
his death,*’ for the construction of the Spirit Hall, and for the ehogunal 
investiture ceremony As there was no wav to pay for the«e, Shigehide 
demanded that the currency be quickly recast ** 

Arm IIaku«ehi opposed this plan of debasement and at the risk of his 
life impeached Shigehide In 1712 he was appointed to the office of 

** 1C5S 1713 The Minuter of Finance of the Tohugawa Government wi« called 
KanjibupyO 

*• IC5<$ 1725 HU name vn Kimiyosbi Be was a statesman and an 

outstanding hlatorian Ilia complete works tn»» Ualvtdi Tmtba 6 volumes 
were edited hr the KoUu»bo hank kni fSJ f*rP3 frfT T«kTfl IPO" lie was 
entirely at the service of T huj^wa Irnobu in 1C13 following him to Edo In 1700 
and remaining there until his death 
»♦ 1652 1712- ‘'on of Tnunayoshi 
M referred to here at LoeAOin ppi|tp£ 

**Cf Tskmcosiii op eil \ol 2 p 231 where the author states that an Income 
tax of 2 ryJ on every 100 ietu was lrvied for the tint time la Jsn 1705 to 
relieve the situation 
3 
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“ Examiner of the Treasury” Kanjogimmi and earned out 

great financial reforms, correcting the evils of the various local Bakufu 
officials Because of his efforts it is stated that the income from nee 
levies increased 433,400 bales 37 and the Public Works* expenses decreased 
38,000 ryo 38 Unfortunately for the reform Ienobu died prematurely. 
Hakuseki’s proposals were followed by the next Shogun, letsugu IScHtf 88 
and the bad currency was recast into good coin like that of Hideyoshi 
(1596-1614) The policy of guarding the exportation of com from 
Nagasaki was enforced by stricter regulations But the reform was 
short-lived, for letsugu died at an early age. 

The Beal Financial Power of the Bakufu 
If the foregoing figures of Ogiwara Shigehide are accepted, the income 
of the Bakufu was 4,000,000 TcoLu In short, what was the real financial 
power of the Bakufu? Dividing the total income of the various daimyo 
into external and internal increments, the former amounted to 1,000,000 
LoLu and the latter to even more Though the external total did not 
change, the internal amount was often greatly increased by the daimyo 
individually breaking new soil The same situation existed for the 
Bakufu so that its exact variations m wealth from year to year are not 
known As result of the first inventory of Japanese rice in the time of 
Toyotomi Hideyoshi (1589 1595) it is stated there was a total of 
18,600,043 TloLu A century later, during the period 1688-1703, examina- 
tion shows 25,786,920 Jcolu In 1842 the corresponding figure for Japan 
was 30,435,206 lolu, to which was added 123,711 lolu from Ryukyu to 
give a total of 30,558,917 toJeu 

Items or account 
Imperial Palace and Ex -emperor 
Bakufu income 

Total amount from daimyO rated a bote 
10 000 koU 

Temples and shrines *’ of Bakufu 

M A bale or hyo of rice equals 1 90 6u 

•*Tlie author gnes as his sources Onfaku Khiba no Ki tyffc ( anJ 

Krnran HataXu iftasalu ill The former fs the autobiography of 

Aral Ilakiiseki written in 1710 in Japanese style (cf 0 W Kvor, Autobiography 
of Aral Hnkusekl TASJ 30, part 2) and the latter are letters of Muro KyO»o 
'•iCVjfit. 16'8 1731 

•• 1709 1710 Seventh FliAgun 1713 1710 

*• These were railed ffhotn CA( and were temple* and shrine* jjivrn » 

document by the government freeing them from taxation and forbidding *al« 
or purchase 


400 247 kolu 
4,101,123 " 

22,499 497 “ 
204,101 " 
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Officials 41 179 482 Lolu 

Portion of coart nobles temples and shrines 
exempt from taxes, plus income from all 
other fiefs 3 354 077 " 


Though these figures are taken from the Sui Jin Rolu * 3 the 

4,000,000 odd koku listed as Bakufu income corresponds with the 
4,000,000 Bakufu wealth of Ogiwara Shigehide 
Likewise the Sui J ui Roku gives the following average figures for the 
Bakufu income over ten year periods 


1716 1725 
1786 1795 
1832 1841 


Private domain 
4,120 075 koku 
4 392 041 ‘ 

4 197,153 *' 


External domain 
1 395,782 kola 
1 413 323 ' 

1,334 901 *' 


"What the records call <e the 8,000,000 Bakufu domain ” seems to be the 
Bakufu income of 4,190,000 Jeoku from its own lands plus the 3,000,000 
koku from the domains of the hatamoto and busht 

The annnal income of the Bakufu was chiefly from the 4,000,000 koku 
df rice of their private domm, for from external lands they collected from 
1,300,000 to 1,400,000 koku only 43 Moreover there were various taxes 
and additional levies of money The following table gives the net result 
of payments for the year 1842 


Annual income in gold 925 099 rj /<5 

Items of account 
1 early tribute money 
River boat taxes 
Salaries for Hatamoto 
Presents is gold and silver 
Nagasaki grants 
Provincial service money 
Borrowings and repayments 
Presents in Lind 


550 374 rj/<5 
3 203 * 
34 633 44 
Id 033 4 
22 792 “ 
25 932 " 
76 680 “ 
146 846 44 


Total 44 


877,099 


** were Tofcugnwa officials in charge of ceremonies and nohi’es and 

warriors, K&taiyona « feudal lords with Incomes Jess limn 10 000 

lolti and Hatamoto with incomes of 3 000 lotu or more alternated in office 
*• A 3a vol collection compiled by Katsu kasuyo«hi ffizi'})} , 18° 3 1000 and 
printed bv the Department of Finance in 1S90 it treats primarily of the question 
of Toku gawa finances 

♦* For further lists of income ef Takckosot op tit,, \©J 2 pp 227 and 
30S 312 

4 *Profcs«or Sawn da makes no attempt to explain the difference of 48 000 ry< S 
In the above tallc This is doubtless a result of the postumous publication of 
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nd the Bakufu finances were greatly diminished However, strict regu- 
ations against the warrior class were not enforced so they were allowed 
o live unhampered, while special excises or income taxes were levied on 
he wealthy and common people to help fill up the government coffers If 
here were any who offered a plan to benefit the country, Tanuma would 
idopt it Thus there developed numerous speculators among whom were 
Hiraga Gennai 84 and Miura Shosu who became 

lanuma’s favorites 

An example of the policy of Tanuma is his order that all special pro 
ducts from each district be sent to the city market for sale in order to 
increase the total production of these products, inspection of them being 
established by the government However the following tax was taken 
from the sale price two hu five nn of silver for one holt of silk doth, 
and five iu of silver for 100 momnte of silk thread All goods not # 
officially inspected were destroyed By 1781 there were established in the 
forty seven markets of the provinces of Musashi sKUt and Kozuke Ji$f 
ten inspection bmeaus Because there eventually developed all sorts of 
trouble in collecting this tax, no one bought either silk doth or threpd 
This caused the farmers who transported the materials extreme distress so 
that in 53 villages of the two provinces, there were more than 1,000 people 
who asked for a cancellation of the transportation tax 55 

14 [Editors note] 1723 1770 He was torn in Sanuki and is known in Japan 
as a botanist and a writer of farcical novels He travelled muck in Japan and 
for a time was an interpreter and a customs inspector in Nagasaki controlling 
the importation of Chinese medical plants During his stay in this harbor he 
acquired a knowledge of Dutch From Nagasaki lie came to Osaka and Kyfito 
and spent his tune in company with wealthy merchants as their advisor Some 
where between 1757 1763 he came to Edo and continued his studies in Con 
fuciamsm and botany He was a man of quick temper and refused all propoai 
tions to become an official prefering to lead an independent life and to live on 
what he earned by teaching and publishing books In 1770 he was involved in a 
murder case and jailed wl ere he died of email pox Cf Karl Flohevz Ge 
tchtehte dcr japaniachcn Litferofur pp 551 5 j2 JjC pzig 1000 

•‘The author gives as references Atom* Ousa by Sooita Gempaku 

A/ffi “nd Aosfil latco by MATfititJRA Sei contemporary 

accounts This tax was established In the 7th month The farmers tl cii 
petitioned rose in revolt and by the 12th of the next month the revolters hal 
increased to 10 000 men 1 aving wrecked the house of nearby officials ns well as 
those of the three men who originally propose l tl e Bilk tax to Tanuma All 
entrances to ti o castle town of Takasaki the centre of the slik markets were 
closed and closely guarded When an order arrived on the 10th of the 8th month 
stopping tl e excl anges tl e district gradually quieted down Cf Tamch v FitarO 
Aumoaale Doluto — 1 40 * TCkyO 1033 
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In 1785 the wealthy persons of G&aka -were ordered to hand over their 
sayings and the e were to be lent from the Bakufn to the various daimyo, 
one seventh of the interest being confiscated by the government This 
law, called the Santoku Ho H so was strictly enforced However 
at times the loans were not paid back by the daimyo though the one 
seventh of the interest was invariably confiscated by the government 
Thus many savings were lo«t and the policy was in great disfavor In 
order to obtain further money to be lent to the daimyo “ a tax of three 
silver tnomme per len ST of frontage for townsmen and 25 momme on 
each hundred koku of rice for farmers in all private and public domains 
m all provinces ** was ordered for five years Thu. was to be collected at 
Osaka and to be lent to the daimyo at «even percent interest What re- 
mained of the interest from the«e loans, after the government expen es 
were met, was to he returned to the original lender* Became of the great 
unpopularity of this new law, together with the frequent natural calami 
ties, including a flood m the eastern province, it was given np 13 

Following the advice of the Edo Inspectors and Minister of Finance 
th^ powers of the Hachidoshtyon 6 * were made monopolistic, 

several tens of thousands of gold was confiscated from tbe exchange 
shopa,* 0 and on temple grounds where a harlot lived a tax was imposed 
although Tanuma made it his own residence® 1 Thus in various ways 
part of the wealth of the townsmen and farmers entered the government 
treasury, *tmng the warriors from distress For this historians have 
given Tanuma high praise which lie really does not de erve He oppressed 
the townsmen and farmers on one hand and on the other lived in the 
greatest luxury and extravagance hnmclf It does not «eem probable that 
he reallv wished to save the warriors from their economic di«tre j> Ills 
policy which re ulted in di«tre«* and misfortune, even though it filled the 
Bakufu treasury, does not make him a great economist * J 


*• Jimw McEDOcn A History of Japan 3 400 London 1925 
*■* k hr*. Vb Vwm mwcn wfwJL VM, yl 

** J Murdoch op fit 3 392-101 \n account of acme of thr«e calamities as 
well as reference to Tanuma and his policies see also TsujlZennosuLexb^C'^It^ 
Tanuma jtdav 1 vol TflkyO 191o 

••These were officials in charge of the collection of the impost mthm Edo 
•• Cf Sholtu Sanno GatU l Author s note ] 

••Fan no Shlkitn. Ifalx J$0,Js013» [ Authors note] 

•* < ?otne unimportant cm sslons have been made in tran«lating this paragraph 
for the sale of brevitv 
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SMEU. -XwC 2 -* 5 

the wealthy oA ■£££*£ X» L country, Tunuma would 

there weTe developed numerous speculators among whom were 

- »“ *” beCa ” e 

Ta r— 1 

auete f '°“ “f al ^ cfa on o£ these products, mspectron ol them bemg 
increase the total p However the following tax was taken 

established b, ^or^ment^ However^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

& Tfi^e of river for 100 momme of rik thread All goods not , 
and five 6 destroyed By 1781 there were established m the 

officially mspec e pTOVmces of Musashi $£$8 and Kozuke -kM 

forty seven mar Because there eventually developed all sorts of 

ten mspec thia taX) n0 one bought either Bilk cloth or thTefffi 

trouble m f mers w ho transported the materials extreme distress so 
that mMrifages of the two provinces, there were more than 1,000 people 
who asked for a cancellation of the transportation tar 

i 1791 1770 He was born in Sauuki and is known in Japan 
“ [Editors no e ^ f arC ical novels He travelled muck m Japan and 
a3 a botams an a ^ preter and a customs inspector in Nagasaki controlling 
for a time was c medlcal plants During his stay m this harbor be 

the importat q{ Dutch From Nagasaki he came to Osaka and Kybto 

acquired a company with wealthy merchants as their advisor Some 

and spent ni to Edo and continued hi3 studies in Con 


an official, prefer mg to lead an independent life and to live on 
,° d i, v teaching and publishing books In 1779 be was involved in a 

Wh W case and jailed where be died of smallpox Cf Karl FloheSZ, Ge 
“TlL Aer yapamichen LMtcratur, pp 551 552, Leipzig, 1900 

* C •* The author gives as references A lomi China by SuorrA Gempaku 

V m iVft'l and Koshx I a«<* *F h >' Matsuura Sei contemporary 

^ This tax was established in the 7th month The farmers then 

^.titioned, rose in revolt and by the 12th of the next month the revoltcrs had 
rinsed to 10000 men, having wrecked the house of nearby official, as well as 
those Of tlie three men who origniUy tax to Tanuma All 


rto P V"B the «' han{? " th ° dUt ' 1 ' t Eitaro 

JJtH Kumo*uU Ralultf 1 402 Tokyo, 1033 
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In 1785 the wealthy persons of Osaka were ordered to hand over their 
savings and these were to be lent from the Bakufn to the various daimyo, 
one seventh of the interest being confiscated by the government This 
law, called the Santolu Ho 86 was strictly enforced However 

at times the loans were not paid back by the daunyo though the one 
seventh of the interest was invariably confiscated by the government 
Thus many savings were lost and the policy was in great disfavor In 
order to obtain further money to he lent to the daimyo, ** a tax of three 
silver momme per Xen 5T of frontage for townsmen and 25 momme on 
each hundred lolu of nee for farmers in all private and public domains 
in all provinces ” was ordered for five years This was to be collected at 
Osaka and to he lent to the daimyo at seven percent interest What re 
mamed of the interest from these loans, after the government expenses 
weie met, was to be returned to the original lenders Because of the great 
unpopularity of this new law, together with the frequent natural calami 
ties, including a flood in the eastern province, it was given up 53 

Following the advice of the Edo Inspectors and Minister of Finance 
t^e powers of the Machtdoshtyon 6 ® were made monopolistic, 

several tens of thousands of gold was confiscated from the exchange 
shops , 40 and on temple grounds where a harlot lived a tax was imposed 
although Tanuma made it his own residence ei Thu3 in various ways 
part of the wealth of the townsmen and farmers entered the government 
treasury, saving the warriors from distress For this historians have 
given Tanuma high praise which he reall} does not deserve He oppressed 
the townsmen and farmers on one hand and on the other lned in the 
greatest luxury and extravagance him. elf It does not «eem probable that 
he really wished to save the warriors from their economic distress Ills 
policy which resulted in distress nnd misfortune, even though it filled the 
Bakufu treasury, does not make him a great economist 41 


••Junes Mcbdocii A History of Japan 3 400 London 1025 
» T A Irn is a 1 near measure equal to 1 90 yd 

•• J Mchdocu op eif 3 392*401 An account of some ot these calamities as 
well gs reference to Tanuma and his policies see also Tscji Zennosuke B fj, 

Tanuma jidai ft] 1 vol TOkyO 1915. 

•’These were officials in charpe of the collection of the impost within Edo 
••Cf Sftotii San no Cfltli (Author* note ] 

•* San no Shliden if alt M® /]'H ] & I \uthor * note ] 

••Some unfmportant omissions have been made in translating this paragraph 
for the sake of I revitT 
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Annual expenditure 1,453,209 ry5 

Deficit 528,110 ryS 

Additional unexpected needs 150,469 “ 


Total deficit 684,579 “ 

Though this is only one example, there grew up a yearly deficit of at 
least 5 600,000 ryo. On account of this, those m charge racked their 
brains to supplement thiB deficit, for taxation and levies have their limits 45 
In spite of extraordinary taxes imposed upon the rich merchants from 
time to time, they were unable to supplement completely this yearly 
deficit. 40 Thus the financial regulations for reform usually took the form 
of recasting the currency which served only as temporary remedy. 

RECASTING OF THE CUBRENCY BY THE SHOGUN YoSHIHUNE "p? 7T? ** i 
Although Yoshimune followed the advice of Hakuseki to the previous 
Shogun, Ietsugu, to recast the debased currency into good com like that 
of the early 17th century, commodity prices fell and rice reached an un- 
precedented low of 83 bales for 10 ryo. On account of this, the hatamo ft*, 
who lived on a “ nee salary ” were the most adversely affected. 

However, Yoshimune came to follow the advice of Ogiu Sorai 
48 who admitted that it was impossible to escape from the fall m com- 
modity prices if the total good com was scarce and that a plentiful de- 
based currency was preferable to an insufficient good currency. There- 

41 Cf Takekoshi, op c»f , Vol 2, p 330, where he gives tables showing average 
surpluses from 1722 ns high as 75,694 kokti of rice and 415,562 ryO of gold for 
a ycarlj average from 1742 1751 The greatest deficit lie estimates to be a j early 
average of 7,4Cfl koku of rice and 74,415 ry<3 of gold between 1812 1621 As late 
as 1830 a surplus Is noted A deficit of about 500,000 is quoted for 1831, 1835, 
and 1842 onlj StiU more enlightening, and substantially agreeing with the 
opinion of Professor Sawatla above and in the pages that follow, is Professor 
Ilonjfl’s chart showing the deficit of the Shflgun from 1832 to 1842 averagh'S 
alwut 644 000 ryO This deficit, be points out was met by profit from re-colnag*» 
called done ({[{ID Thus a net surplus in expenditure* is noted for all years 
but 1834, 1835 and 1842 The deficit for the last date being 202,764 ryO Cf 
llo’tjfi op ett , pp 283 234 

44 In 1813 forced loans (goyflin amounting to 6 307 kamme were 

collected from rich merchants of Sakai and IfyOgo to assist the financial distress 
of the llaVufu This is In contrast to the 1,972 000 r y0 of forced loans ordered 
to Im> collected Cf JlOWjfi, FIJirVt. Tokugava llalufu IleUa CWselsW, 1, 
-tall'fcffcfci, Kyoto, 1924 

" 1M| 1731; eighth hhf-gun. 171343 

** ICrtJ 1*28 j a tonfuetan scholar In Edo who founJed his own school of thought- 
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•with the coinage was recast in 1736 into bunj i loban and tchtbu 

Jian — -^H^) *® Henceforth any reference to recasting meant debasement, 
while innumerable kinds and varieties of coins were produced and all 
commodity prices fell 

Finances of tee 10th Shogun, Tehaeu 

In 1765, Ieharu 60 Istjn recast the currency following the proposal of 
his Finance Minister Kawai Hisayoshi JM Eclnzen no Kami £§ 
fjijT} 1 , making a bad quality of the go momme gin (half silver 

and half copper), hut the people disliked it and would not use it In 
1772 were cast the nanryo nishugm 51 (eight equalled one 

ryo of gold), which on account of their convenience came to be highly 
valued by everyone Also gold had an unusually high price abroad at 
, this time, being more than three times that in Japan Thus it was that 
the custom of importing silver, changing it for gold, and returning home 
with the latter, flourished among the Hollanders who came to Nagasaki 
This was an additional cause for the depleted treasuries of the govern 
Eient after 1818 62 

Although no further depreciation of the currency occurred during this 
time, yet it was the age of the despotic government of Tanuma Ofcitsngu 
when public bribery and extravagance reached their limi t 

*» For a general account of finance in Japan cf Takizawa U The Penetration 
of Monej Economy in Japan l vol New \ork 19*7 especially chap U For a 
treatment of coins cf Mukeo Neil Gordon Coins of Japan 1 186 215 lokohoma, 
1004 

« 1737 17SC tenth ShCgun 1760-1786 

** The actual value of th 3 coin was less than the order making eight equal 
one ry<S The quotation m Osaka was ten to one as merchants were used to only 
a silver standard Cf Takekoshi op ctf 3 140 

“Cf Kurita Mototsugu E<J o Jidai ln S6gS Nihon Shi 

Toil ci -6* H 0 414 TokyO 19*7 where Arai Hakuseki is quoted 

as giraij the outflow of gold and silver from 1601 1707 at 7 10° 800 ryd and 
1 12* 6*7 Aon of silver 

■* [Editor s note] 1710 1788 He was a samurai of the Ku province His father 
Motoyuki lT^T was an official in Tokugawa Yoshimune a court and came to Edo 
in 1716 accompanying b s lord who became the e gbth Shogun. Mototsugu em 
braced also an adm mstrative carrier and served the ninth and tenth shoguns 
In 175S he received the fief of TOtOmi with an income of 20 000 lolu of 

rice In 1767 he was appointed sohayimn In 27C3 he received the 

important post of rteha ^r|* and his income was raised to 67 000 fcoAu of nee 
Till the death of shCgun Ieharu in 1780 Mototsugu was a very influential states 
man but after the tenth shSogtm s death he was deprived of his position and 
even his income was curtailed. 
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Finances of the 11th Shogun 

The latter half of the age of lenan 83 is called the Period of 
Cultural Government (Lasei jidai ) Though this period was 

that m which the Edo culture reached its highest expression, the distress 
of the national treasury was beyond imagination Between 1818 1839 
numerous coins were cast. 84 During the next period, 1830-1843 still 
others 85 were cast, among which the m shulcin was by far the worst The 
Minister of Finance of the time, Okamoto Jiro would not 

allow discussion of this bad policy and was subsequently dismissed 88 
The currency was so far debased that the financial position of the 
Babufu was desperate and it seems inevitable that the government would 
have been destroyed even if there had been no foreign ships coming from 
abroad Their arrival, however, gave an immense stimulus to its downfall 

The Cornua of the Fobeign Ships Exposes the Defects of 
Bakufu Finances 

There is no need for a detailed account of the coming of Western 
battleships American ships arrived off Uraga in 1853 asking for mutual 
commerce In March 1854 the Treaty of Kanagawa was signed binding 
the signatories to friendship, the supply of fuel, water and provisions to 
ships, and the opemng of the two harbors, Shmioda ~T* ffl and Hakodate 
With this as a precedent, English ships soon called at Nagasaki, 

** 1773 1841, eleventh shOgun, 1786 1837 

•* Tor the Bake of convenience I give the names of these coins and their epigraphs 
as follows Shin)v A « bu Han WT—fr'H £T<5;» ?chibu Han 
Sdbun Jtgtn SS)i Aibu Uan fttM Am Usha 

Gin — - and the A who Gilt The Issftn Am was printed In 1B24 

and sixteen equalled one ry& of gold As this wns the Bunsei Period many of 
the coins wore called hy that name. ^ Of the Shmjt Ai&u Uan, 2DSOOOO were 
issued at a profit of 200 000 ry6, this was fillowed in 1828 bj the SObun Af&u 
EOi-n. hmvnrj, nnl.*j •/% “gdtL -vuifanh, n h i h(v 'runmn 'Thru Vd/uus. l-<yn> -wm, 'nwuvh 
in 1820 to check the fall in price of silver It contained only 30% silver but was 
made equal to the 'SanryO Awfcfl of 1772. Cf Takkkobhi op cit, 3 209 215 
** GorySlan 3jL 'N » /cftt&u ITan {ITC/t JVm) — \ishd Am 

— Gin — fy&t also called Kagtn GhOgin '"J'jJJ, ilamrtta 

°' n »od finally TChyaluicn or TVtnpO TsflW . These 

eolns are oftrn referred to as Tempo °r Hojl coins taking the rime 

from the period. 

M Nradj /cJlibun [Author’s note] It Is reported that the shOgun 

made a profit of D 008 OOO ry<3 through various rv-colnages between 1828 JB37 Cf 
TAKrxosm, op nt 3 200 
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asked for a commercial treaty, and were granted one opening Nagasaki 
and Hakodate These three ports were also opened to Russia by treaty 
Thereafter, in contrast to the restriction of trade with the Hollanders at 
Nagasaki, various treaties were signed 67 Harris came to Shimoda as 
American consul and negotiated with the Baknfu an amendment to the 
Kanagawa Treaty and a new one devoted to commerce This treaty of 
fourteen articles and sis sections on trade opened the port of Kanagawa 
in place of Shimoda, and Nagasaki, Niigata ;?fr$3 and Hyogo m 
addition to Hakodate It permitted Americans to reside in Edo and 
Osaka for the purpose of trade 

Following this, France, Russia, England and Holland bound themselves 
to treaties roughly similar to that of America The question of circula 
tion of internal foreign currency was settled as well as that of customs 
.axes By the treaty, foreign currency should circulate with the same 
and and weight of Japanese currency (that is comparing them by the 
same weight and kind of gold) and foreign currency was settled as well 
ls that of customs dues By the treaty, foreign currency should circulate 
with the same kind and weight of Japanese currency Providing these 
corns were of the same sort, they were to he exchanged and circulated 
without discussion as to their good or bad quality, at the rate of one 
western dollar for three Japanese silver bu coins 64 No note was taken, 
however, on the question of the comparative price m Japan, in winch 
there was a great difference At that time the exchange rate between gold 
and silver abroad varied between one to fifteen and one to nineteen, while 
the exchange rate in Japan was fixed at five to twenty four and in the 
cities at six to thirty-six In other word», gold was comparatively cheaper 
at home than abroad 

Thus the defects of the currency regulations in Japan were disclosed 
through this foreign trade fFofeign merchants, taking advantage of 
their unusual opportunity, w<ttdd exchange one bu silver coins for lolan 
pieces and through the price of gold reap a great profit There were not 
a few people who learning of this profit, would go to Shanghai and 
Hongkong with western silver, make counterfeit one bu silver coins, and 
offer them in exchange for gold coins The foreign merchants monopolized 
this trade and made a vast profit in several months There is an interest 
ing story about a member of the crew of an American battleship who 

•’For a detailed account of this treaty cf Treat Payson J., Diplomatic Pela 
tiotia Icticcen U 8 and Japan 1SSS lS9a 2 cola^ California 10 32 VoL 1 pp 
E8-50 Cf also Murdoch cp ctf 3 5C9 

•• tdlibti gin — #43! 
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came to Yokohama m 1857 Hearing of the profit in the trading of gold 
and silver, he resigned his post, became a merchant, and with the profit 
he made, built up a magnificent company for himself 

Because a foreign silver dollar was exchangeable for three Japanese 
tchibu silver coins, and the comparative price of gold differed, the Bakufu 
realized that commodity prices were becoming very low Consequently 
m the fifth month of 1855 the currency was Tecast into new mshu gm 
— silver coins, and seijv koban and tchibu han — 

coppers This new mshu gm coin was larger than the former one,® 9 its 
weight was 2 momme and 6 bu (85% silver and 15% copper), and two 
were exchangeable for one foreign silver dollar In this way its weight 
was equated to that of the foreign dollar, and it was accordingly ordered 
to be circulated for use m trading However, tbe mshu gm coin had the 
value of one half a bu, that is two pieces of four shu equalled a bu Be 
cause two pieces of this new com naturally circulated within the country 1 
as before for one bu, the result m the realm of foreign trade was to place 
it on the same level with the western silver dollar and one tchibu gin com 
In other words, the pnce of western silver rapidly fell to a third of ^its 
value Also m the purchase of Japanese goods, three times the former 
price was received 70 

The Bakufu officials believed they could raise the Japanese commodity 
prices by this temporizing means, but the foreigners would not accept it 
They presented a protest to the Bakufu and would not trade unless there 
was a reform m the market value of the currency Saying they would 
disregard the treaties, they rejected the new mshil gin coins and de 
manded the exchange of one western silver dollar for three tchibu gm 
coins should be fixed by treat) After various negotiations, their de 
mands were finally approved and the new mshu gm coin was prohibited 
Thus m the eighth month, with an inflation of tchibu gin coins, the silver 
of equal quality to the western silver, an unprecedented debasement 
occurred At that time the American Consul, Hams, unable to bear the 
eight of the disorderly Japanese currency regulations, sent an official 
document to the Bakufu Ministers m the eleventh month of the same 
year Therein he explained the various evils resulting from the flow of 
currency abroad, and discussed the reasons for urgent need of new cur 
rency reform In order to raise the price of gold com, he earnestly advo- 
cated advancing the exchange Tate from four to twelve or thirteen silver 

*’ Op <-»t p 20 note 3 

■'♦TAKCKoum op cit 3 318 
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ichibu gm as equivalent to one gold ryo loban 11 However, the foreigners 
did not fully understand the Japanese coinage regulations, and judging 
the quality of the tchtlm gm coin m circulation, they formed a policy for 
Japan from which they would lose no profits As the Bakufu believed 
that if they followed this policy, the currency regulations and commodify 
prices would become more disorderly, they could not accept it In fact 
the regulation that four tchxbu gm coins were exchangeable for one ry6 
of gold was determined from the beginning because one ryo of gold 
equalled 60 momme of silver and four \ch\bu gm coins also equalled 
that amount 

The depreciation of the currency continued Most noteworthy was the 
recasting m 1859 of the tchibu gm com m which the content of sixty 
momme per four coins deteriorated to merely nine momme and two bu 
This circulated then simply because it had the Bakufu official seal of 
approval A fundamental Teform in the regulations would be so extremely 
grave, that the government could not decide to follow Harris 1 advice 
Moreover, if the price of silver fell together with such a reform, there would 
bg^no escape from an unusual rise m the price of common commodities 
In fact, the Bakufu was faced with decided distress In order to prevent 
further flow of gold coin abroad, the total amount of foreign silver which 
foreign merchants could exchange was limited and a complete record kept 
However, this minor policy was unable to stop the outflow of gold coin 
Inevitably the western silver dollar circulated, and m the twelfth month 
of 1859 foreign silver corns of seven momme were ordered by the silver 
guild to circulate for three tchibu gm coins Their use, however, was not 
extensive In the fifth month of the following year, the official seal was 
withheld and the old chogin T$H. were initiated, their use being optional 
for the merchants 

On account of this situation and because of the bad balance of trade, 
the following coins were recast for circulation m 1860 

3 ryo 1 bu 2 shu gold for 1 ryo Jioji loban T * 

2 bu 2 sha gold for 1 ryo h6)t tchibu han 

S ryJ 2 bu 3 situ g old for 1 ryo sfidji loban 

2 bu 3 shu gold for 1 ryo shdjt ichibu han 1 * 


"Ibid 325-328 

'•This n<i)\ Solan is rot listed smonj those issued In 1830 1B13 

above but ■was a coin of one-third the weight and contained five-eighths the gold 
content of the poryObon See tupro, note Cj 
«■ These ShH)% coins were cast in 18^9 
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II Chapitre 13, en 25 sections non num&rot£es 
Entierement consacre aux samadhi de Taravidyarajni 

"10 chapitres numerotes 1 12 (la numerotation pa«se de 1 a 4), 
qm fonnent le “ Grand Secret ” (gsan chen = mahaguhya) 
5 chapitres non. nnmerotes 

III - 1 chapitre nnmerote 11 et qiu porte la xneme designation qne 

le chap 11 de la section I 

8 chapitres non nnmerotes, appendice ( phyi-ma ) de VUrdhiaja 
tamdhatantra 

Contient des rites magiques dont quelqnes nns, particuliers A 
Brahma, Tri^ankbn I4vara, les qnatre Lohapala, Ganida, 6 Vema 
citra, etc , sont exposes par chacune de ces divimtfe Contient aussi 
in fine un ritual d'Hayagriva 

La comparaison des deux mulalalpa s’vmposavt Je I’ai faite en con 
frontant non seulement le Alanjnsrimulalalpa et le Tardmulal a Ipa 
tib6tams, mais, ce qm est pins mstructif, le Manjtisnmulalalpa Sanskrit 
et le TdramuIaAalpa tib£tam Voici ce qne ce travail npporte eomluo 
certitudes et comme indices 

a) La premiere section da T&ramulalalpa, est nn d6mnrquage des 13 
premiers ct des 3 4 du 14 e chapitrc du Manjw>iim° actuel 
h) Ce morceau n’est p3S une copie de la version tib<5tame dn HanjuSrf 
fnulninlpa le style est different, ll est plus ilGgant, eouvent plus 
prOs du Sanskrit De plus, le traducteur a eu entre lea mains un 
teste Sanskrit plus correct quo cclui qu’a <*dit6 Qanapati Sastn * 
les fragments versifies sont rmeux conserve et certains parages qui 
manqnent it ccttc edition et qui ont parfois omis on mftltnuf<S 
soit par la version clnnoise, soit par la version tib^taine, peuvent ftre 
r^tallis gTlce an Tlrannlfalolprt 

cj Clfst nn outrage d£d\<$ ci 5fon]U<n qm csi d ihngrne du prenww 
tiers du Tlrilmtilalalpa car, circonstnncc hcureusc qut permet de 
dtccler le plagiat le texts n l \6 impnrfaitement ndnpU h son nouveau 
but Qurlques exemj les cliOHH clans les descriptions iconogrophiques 
des pata *ufll*ent i le prouver* 

• L» “ »r<-tJon dff OaruJ»** «t il [flYrenl* Je evil* «iu« content le 1 

tt VJnV.il/. Je r-axle \»>u t Jhkju*- J/Yt**?** f -<"*** Ur 

* friramlriin l-«»«lfj B» “0 

» p. 33* 33* Jee **.»^*l» *onl IJrntl^Ur* d*«» 1* 

A fmttmirim ft te 71rAm* rt reel * p*» * «» Mtt4l.nl I. *fcfwn WW d« 
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J’ai signals pins iiant que le Taramulalalpa manque au KanjUr mann 
sent conserve a Berlin D’apres un recent travail de II von Stael- 
Holstein, 8 le texte est omis egalement dans nne edition pekinoise de 
1692, tandis que Pedition, Igalement pekinoise de 1700, le contient 
Dans le KanJur de Pekin de 1692, en 105 volumes, le volume za e«* 
enticement consacre a un recueil de dharam attnbue a Bn ston Dai 
le Karijur de Pekin de 1700, en 106 volumes, ce mime volume za coi 
tient le Taramulalalpa tandis que le recueil de dharam est htteralemei 
hors-cadre pmsqu’il est designs par am De eorte qu’on ue c ongoit pi 
bien pourquoi H von StaEl-Holstein considere le TaramUlalalp 
comme une ft addition nece«saire ** faite par les Miteurs du KanJur d 
Pekin de 1700 8 II sembie plutot, d'apres la Iettre qui clas^e les volume! 
que, dans cette dermlre edition, Faddiiion soit constitute par le recue: 
ide dharam Mais cette discussion ne foumit pas d’elements s£neux pou 
lTustoire du Taramulalalpa pmsqu’elle ne porte que but de tardive 
traditions chinoises 10 

Seulement, comme le remarque a bon droit M vo\ Stael-Bolstein 
k *fait que le Taramulalalpa manque au KanJur manuscnt de Berlu 
ainsi qu’a l’ldition de Pekin de 1692, perxnet d^tablir l’ltroite parenti 
de ces deux collections L’origme pekinoise da manuscnt de Berlin es: 
une chose que d’autres indices ont dejh rlv^lle, 11 ces nouveaux docu 
ments permettent un rapprochement plus precis 


Le titre complet du Taramulalalpa est, en langue de l’Inde Crdhifr 
jatamahSlalpa-mahabodhvsathavtlurianapatalaiisara Bhagaiah Aryali I 
rSmuhlal panama, et en tibCain Eal pa yyen [bjrjes lyi rloff pa chen po 
hyan chub sems dpa chen po i mam par * phrul ba le u ral byams las 

la composition da In' tiers du J Tonjujrim* J Pemcssi a dfjk rnontrf que lea 
premiers ehapitrea a accrurent encore de sermons sur le man 4 a la Ccux-ci n ont pu 
(tre weorpords k la collection postdrieureroeot au Te-piOde de notre fre et rant 
caracWns^s p3r la prominence du Bodhisattra AvaloVitcsvara (Les V idylrftja 
contribution & fiisfoire de fa mag e dans fes sectes ciafiiTyJni'sfes ffPf/Xt £S 
300) 

• Oft a rdin? cdilion of the Tibetan KanJur vhtch teemt to be unlnoien in 
the T test Harrard Sino-Ind an Scries 3 reking JP3J 
•/lid p 2 

»*L article pr<?citd apporte une documentation precise «ur I emplacement de 
ces textes qut paraissent Interchangeable* dans les KanJur p*kmoU et mongol 
up rn-UOT Notes k propos d un Catalogue du KanJur JA Jull Aoflt 1914 
1)5 M La Lot* La \ erslon tiWuine du rutn»kn(a «M Oct Wc 192” 244 
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Moreover, thirteen and a half i clibu gm 74 coins were made exchangeable 
for one ryo hop hoban. In the 3rd intercalary month, the new new oban 
was recast, as were a new Xoban (weight 8 In 8 rt/i), 75 an tchxbu Xtn 
(2 Zm 2 nn), a m&u Iin (8 bu) and a nxshu Xm, all of low value, eo that 
the comparative price of gold and silver was balanced with foreign metal. 
Therewith commodity prices tosc to an unprecedented high and living be- 
came very difficult for the people, while the financial and economic world 
was in the greatest consternation 7e 

The consuls general of the various powers discussed the evils of the 
currency and urged upon the government the necessity for fundamental 
currency reform so strongly that the Bakufu could not overlook it. In the 
5th month of 1866, England, Prance, the United States of America and 
Holland signed a new treaty in which Article 6 stipulated that the 
Japanese currency would be reformed, to become effective January 1867. 
Henceforth Japanese and foreign currency of the same kind and weight 
should be exchangeable, and m order to facilitate the exchange of these 
currencies, the Bakufu should establish a gold and silver bureau This 
was to take all foreign coin and bullion from the foreigners resident ^m 
Japan and recast it into various Japanese coins To make this effective 
it became necessary to rectify stipulations regarding circulation of cur- 
rency in all previous treaties After various negotiations, approval was 
given and the new regulations were to become effective from the middle 
of ^November 1367. However, as the machinery for casting this new coin 
was to come from Prance, and as it had not arrived by Hovember 1887, 
the whole plan was interrupted by the Meiji Restoration 

To relieve the sudden rise in price of commodities, the disorder in the 
currency circulating in the Eastern Provinces, and to facilitate foreign 
trading at Yokohama, 77 paper money of 200, 100, 50 and 25 ryo denomi- 
nations was issued by the Bakufu in October 1867. Before this emission 
could be completed the government collapsed 

In fine, in the realm of economics and finances of a country, money is 
that which represents foreign confidence Thus when the currency credit 
was lost abroad, the Bakufu lost its own credit It was approaching an 
unavoidable fate, and as its dignity was declining at home it became of 
prime importance to carry through even more fundamental reforms 

’* See tupra p 2C 

’‘.Tin JfjjT, smallest monetary unit 

'*01 Takekosui, op tu 329 337 

^ t? For » tat 5 sties as to actual trade at tbc time ct Ifo-oG, Op c»l , 301 In 1807 

* total exports and Imports equalled yen 13 109 078 



MANJUSRIMULAKALPA ET TAR AM ULAKALPA 
MaECELLE LALOU 

Les deux Kanjur conserves a la BibliothSque Rationale de Pans con 
tiennent un teste qm remplit a lui aeul un volume de la section JRgyud 1 
Get ouvrage, pourtant considerable, manque au Kanjur manuscnt de 
Berlin 2 * Le Catalogue de IMTmversitfi Otam le signale (n° 469), mais 
sans donner le detail des sections * Jusqu’ici, on n’en connait pas de 
version chinoise 

Csoma ee K6kos, dans son Catalogue traduit par Fees, a consacr6 
# dis lignes d’analyse i l’ouvrage qu’il cite avec un titre abrfg£ Aryatara 
mulalalpa 4 

Les textes qualifies mulalalpa on miilatantra sont peu nombreux Le 
mieux cotmu est l’&aorme, rebutant, mais prtoeux JUanjusnmulalalpa 
,ies auteurs des Catalogues du Kanjur n’ont pas signal^ que le 
Manjuinmulalalpa et le Taramulalalpa ont d’autres pomts commons 
qu’une finale de titre En effet, le premier tiers du Tanimftlalalpa, abs 
traction faite des vanantes imposes par le changement de la divmit6 
4ponyme, est identique aux 13 premiers et & la majeure partie du 24® 
chapitre du ManjuSrimulalalpa 

Moms encydop6dique que ce dernier terte, le TSramulalalpa pr£sente, 
apr^3 une introduction apocalyptique, un ouvrage que la teneur des 
colophons qm terminent les chapitres pennet de diviser en trois grandes 
sections 

j (3 chapitres, num^rotds 1 3 

111 chapitres, num6rotfa 1 IS (le manque) 

Contient un ntuel d^tailld ou sont d£cntes des c6r6momea com 
plexes dont les demerits easentiels sont les peintures sur le sol 
(manuals) et les peintures sur 6tofte (pata) 

1 td noire de 'Sarthang vol 18 453 f 4d. rouge de IVUn vol 22 330 f Le 
Kanjur conservfi ®u Mustfe As atlque JndeiS par Scnuxrvo et qui aerait m&nt 
M Stchekbatskt une <54. de \arthang ct non pas de Koumboum contient le 
texte (vol tta 453 L, comine l<Jd noire que j analyse Id) 

■II DecKB Vtr-ncknts dtr UtetHChen Ilandtchnften 

•Le ITonjur de Sde-dge iDerge] le contient aussi Cf A Complete Catalogue of 
tfce Tt6 etan liuddhlit Canont public rfeemment par 1'UniversiW Tohoku n« 724 

* JJIO [•=• Annales du Mus^e Culmet] 2 p 339 
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bcom-ldan-das-ma ‘phags ma sgrol-ma'i rca-ba\ rtog-pa zes-bya-ba „ Le 
txtre est plus clair en tibetam qu’en Sanskrit “ Grand rite de [Celle qui 
a un] haut chignon, appele rite foudamental de la Bienheureuse Arya- 
Tara, extrait (las) d’une section (le’u rab-byams) du miraeuleux ( mam- 
par ’phrul-ba^ vikurvana) Mahdbodhisaltva-[pitaka'] . 

Lhntroduction du mot pitalca que je propose est justifies par la teneur 
de la majority des colophons qui terminent les chapitres. Par exemple, 
chap 2 (f 67 a) : Byan-chub-sems-dpa’t sde-snod bcom-ldan ‘das- via 
sgrol-ma ral-pa gyen brjes lyi rca-ba'i cho ga-las . . . D’autres colophons, 
encore plus complets, citent le Bodlmalivapitala avatamsala-mahtiyana- 
sUlra =» Byan-chub-sems dpa’t sde-snod phal-po-che theg pa chen-po’% 
mdo sdq bcom-ldan-das-ina . . . (f 178a). Enfin, d6velopp6 ft I’extreme, 
un colophon rattache correctement l’ouvrage au Bodhisattvapitala - 
atatamsaka-mahayana-vaipulyasutra ■=> Byan-chub sems-dpa’ t sde-snod. 
plihl-po-cke tkeg-pa chen-poi gin-tu rgyas pa' i mdo sde-las bcom-ldan- das 
ma (f 83 a) Dans ces conditions, il est Evident qu'au moms un mot : 
pitala, a saut6 dans les titres et qu’il est Rgitime de le restituer 18 
D’apr&s le colophon final, c’est AtiSa qui sera it l'auteur de ce Tttr£- 
mfilalalpa et le bhilsu Sakya Rm-6hen gTub (*=* *Ratnasiddhi, alias 
Bu-ston, 1290-1364) Paurait traduit sur la demande du grand ascilto 
(dka‘ thub chen-po) de Rva-sgren Cette traduction aurait <5t6 terming 
paT Rm-then-grub le 15 e jour du mois du Chcval [c’cst ft-dirc le jout 
nnmversaire du] Grand Miracle, l’annte de ea promotion Le copiste est 
1c 6akja Bsod-nams grub ♦Punyasiddhi) eon disciple 1 * 

Aprfts co colophon prtfcis, vient un quatrain qui justific les lemons du 
tcite en en rejetant la responsabilitd sur des savants anonymes • 

1* Paijllt n’nyant pu Ctre joint, 
le coramentalre original n’ayant pas £t<5 di.'eou'v ert, 
le ten* des raota corrompus est detenu possible 
price mix savants solIiclWs 

Ces vers sont assez mysttfneux car qui est Ic Pandit? Pas Atifo* car 
on so doute que les deui socles qui 1c sfparent de son Iraducteur IJu fd° n 
nient sufTt ft le rendre wtrouvuble Rt si Pandit dfsigne Bu ston, cVst 
que co dernier n’est pcut-Ctre pns ]p trsducteur du texte, du moms de 
la version qui nous est porrenue 

'•ci j rjum-iKfti. nrrro ca, 90? 30c 

'•L# CaUlopue de ITnlverdt^ Ti'hoku ne donne «ju* 1* nom da traJdftcur 
II I n-< hen jjrub nom «jul, da re*te, #»t otnle L 1 Judex 
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En resume, le premier tiers du TaramulaJcalpa est fort mtlressant a 
dtudier 

1° — II permet de po«er un ouvrage dedie I Slanjusn a Pongine d’on 
texte qm exalte Avalokitesvara Tara 

2° — H eclare la composition du Man)usnmidalatpa qm est smguli4re- 
ment mcoherente En etFet, avanfc le MaiijusnmtdaLalpa actuel 
on peut mamtenant supposer 1 ’existence d’nne collection rtdmte, 
M, en 13 ou 14 chapitres De cette collection auraient plus tard 
ete tirees deux sorter d’encyclopedies 
a) le JZowjusnmidalalpa actuel, qm compte 3/ -f- 41 chapitres, 1 * 
h) le TaramulaJcalpa, qm compte M 4* 25 chapitres 15 

3° — II apporte de a Elements pr£cieux pour la comprehension et la 
correction de la partie correspondante du Maiijusnmulalalpa 
De'ormais, un travail queleonque portant but les 14 premiers 
chapitres de ce texte devra temr compte de la version qu’d founiit 

4* — H est important pour l’histoire de Tara puisqu’il montre que cette 
dees=e est, person mfife, la Grande-Eeine-des-Fonnules ITagiques 
• * (Mahandyarsgni) 18 

5° — H montre enfin qu’un texte icooographique peut etre dangereux 
& utilizer lorsqu’une critique prealable n’en a pas 6tnbli l’autorit6 
De combien damages incorrcctes leTunim 0 n’est ll pas responsable 
et que de perturbations ses formules picturales falsifies n’auraient 
elles pas apport6es dans nos counaissances iconographiques si nou3 
n’arions pas connu d’abord le itanjiunm* 9 

he reste de I'ouvrage est loin d'etre n6ghgeable Son inferet serait 
mis en Evidence si on le comparait aux contes du cycle d'Udayana 
BrhallaOia K a Ih Asa ntsHgara, etc- et aux recite bonddbiqnes apparent^. 
Par exemple, nous y opprenons (f 200 a) la fafon d’obtemr la ** rufytl 
des 6Kphants” et cc morccau complete un des premiers episodes de la 
Ugendc dTJdayana dans la XtrAaflaMd ,T De eorte que, tout comme le 
J/(ir*;uirfw°,lc TUrdm* permet de mesurcr le dfvelopperaent des enhances 
relatives nux Ma^tciens. I ldvudhara ou Vidmnyt,** dans le bonddhi^me 
tardif 

»«Cf te Catalogue de ITJnlTendU CUn! no IC" qui donne te dltalt de* 
elwpltrr* da ifanjuir{m* en eansknt tiWUtn et ehinoi* 

*»C! ruj-rti P 328 !e d#Uil de* r«rtie* II et III 

»*Ct J r*nxc*Ki RFFFO 21 301318 

‘♦Cl I~»cOrx, J'uai eve OvvaiPiya tl la /J/Xjlto/Ai p SIS 0 2"0. 

»»CI J Parm-sici p 310 
4 
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CoMPAItAISON DD PaeSAOFS ICONOGlUriHQUES 
HlaiijidrimGlakalpn 1 Taramulalalpa 0 

En premier, qu’on repr&ente Bha En premier, qu’on represent c le 
gavat fcakyatnum sur nn lotus Tntb ignta finkjamum surunlotu3 
dont la tige cat soutenuc par les deux dont la tige est soutenue par Ies deux 

wdjraraja Nnnda ct Upannnda A nugaraja Nanda et Upananda A 

gauche, hmt lleurs do lotus dans Ics gauche, liuit fleurs do Jotos dans les 

quelles doivcnt etre peintes les formes quelles donent etre pemtes Ics images 

de hu\t Mahabhodbisattva fcn pro de hmt Mahabodhisattva cn premier, 

mier, 1 Arya MaujmSri, jnune, un peu I’Arja Avalokitesvara, 3 blanc, un peu 

comme les pistils du lotus ou bien comma 1 aimagarbha ct Ic safran, 

comme lc safran ou 1 or, njnnt 1 ap ajnnt la coulcnr de 1 or, 5 il a comme 

parenee d un Xumara d un adolescent, orncment de tete la Bare dans la 
portant le pancaciraka, pare des or quelle sifyge Araitabha, il portc un 

nements dun itumara, portant un lotus bleu 4 dans la mam gauche, avec 1 

lotus bleu dans la mam gauebe avec sa mam droitc, il salue le Tatbagata 
la mam droite il salue le Tatbagata il regarde lc Tatbagata 

il regarde le Tatbagata 

Dans le 2me lotus, qu’on peigne Dans le 2me lotus, qu’on peigne 

Candraprabha , Candraprabbakumara , 

dans le 3me lotus, Sudb ana , dans le3me lotus, Sudhana , 

dansle4me Sarvamvarana , dans le 4me Sarvamvarana , 

dansleSme, Gaganaganja , dansle5me Gaganaganja , 

dans lc time K§itigarbhn , dansleGrae K^ifagarbha , 

dans le 7me, Anag ha , dans le 7we Manjusn 6 , 

dans le 8me Sunetra dans le 8m e, Sunetra 

A droite de Bhagavat on doit repre- A droite de Bhagavat, on doit repre- 

senter huit autres Mababodbisattva senter buit autres Mahabodhisattva 
Maitreya , Samantabhadra , llaitreya , Samantabhadra , 
Avalokitesvara , Vajrapam , Avalokitesvara 6 , Vajrapam , 

Mahamati , Santamati , Yairo Mahamati , Santamati , Vairo 

cauajgaTWaa, , , cauagarbba , Apaya^aha 

•F 55 a tn fine 1 Cf L Iconography des 6toffes pemtes p 31 et smv 

* L adaptation du Tdram° est ici correcte sinon log que car 4 taut donnd 1® 
titre de 1 ouvrage on attendrait plutfit Tftra comme personnage en vedette 

* Adaptat on incomplete on nous dit qu AvalckiteSvara eat blanc comme 
1 aSmagarkha mais le reste de la description n est pas corngd et il reste couleur 
de safran ou dor comme MafjuSrl 

* Encore une preuve d adaptation maladroite le lotus utpala est 1 attribut de 
Maflju§rl il aurait pu «tre fac lement corr g6 en padma attr but d Avalokitesvara 

•MafljuSrl «Bt reWguS au sept iJ me rang k gauche de Bhagai at 

* Avalokitesvara paralt done deux fois Sa description est la jatme que dans 
le MafjuSr im* celle d Ami til bha qui sitge dans le ch gnon est tr&s d^veloppfe 
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ilAS’JUSRlilfJ LiKALPA ET TABaIILILAKALPA 
Manjusrimiilakalpa Taramulakalpa 


Ces Bodhisattva doivent etre peints 
portant a la main. Je frmt de btha et 
I© litre, resplendissant de toutes les 
parures, portant un vetement su- 
peneur de soie , pares de tous lea or- 
nements, vetus de vetements flottants 
An dessus d’eux, qu’on peigne huit 
proiyeXabuAdba tenant Jes nslensdes 
du bhtksu, le corps portant les mar- 
ques du Grand Somme, vetiig du 
dharmacnara rouge, assis les jambes 
etroitement croisees sur le “lotus de 
joyaux,” etc ... 

c A gauche de Sakjamuni, au de«sns 
de ATanjnsn, qu'on peigne trn immense 
palais aenen . . . et qu’on y peigne 
huit Buddha Bhagavat Ratnasilinn, 
.SaAkusumitarSjendra, Salendraraja, 
Sunetra, Duhprasaha, Yairocana Jina, 
Bhaisajjagura, Saryaduhhhapraia- 
mana. 

Dans les angles supeneurs, deux 
devaputra places au’ dessus de tons 
les Buddha, Bodhisattva, pratyeka 
buddha, firavaka, font tomber des 
fleurs ... ' 


Ces Bodhisattva ont a la main le 
fruit et le livre, ils out trne forme 
bnhanle, ils portent un vetement sn- 
penenr de soie; ils sont pares de tons 
les ornements; leur corps est convert 
d’un Idsaya rouge qm flotte, ils sont 
assis, les jambes etroitement eroisfes, 
snr 1 © tehouret preaeuX 1 


A gauche de Sakyamum, an dessus 
de VendrOit ou se se tro tire Jfanjusri, 
qu’on peigne un immense palais 
a£nen 2 . . . et qu’on y peigne huit 
Buddha Bhagavat: Batnasikhin, 
Sankusumitarajendra, 5 Salendraraja, 4 
Sunetra, Duhprasaha, Yairocana Jma, 
Bhai?ajjaguru, SarVaduhkhapraia- 

inana 

Dans ks angles supeneurs, deux 
deiaputra places au dessus de tou3 
les Buddha, Bodhisattva, pratyeka- 
buddhaf Sravaka, font tomber des 
fleurs. . , . 


’ Bien que lea pratyekabuddha jie soient pas mentionn4s dans le Tdrdm’^ la 
description des Bodhisattva leur crnprnnte quelquea traits, ce qui devient incoherent. 
C’est ainsi qne les Bodhisattva sont habill£s A la fois d un v&tement sup^rieur de 
soie et dun kiftlya 

* Texle du Ifafijutrhn* sans modification Et pourtant, pulsque Mafijuirl, dans 
la redaction du TMrdm’.Mt l’avant-dernier de Ja ran gee, le palais africn (rimdna) 
p!ac£ au dessus de lui n'aura gu Are la place de *<5teodre De plus, il Bemble que 
ce ciei^na demit <tre, dans un texte A la louange d'Avalokltesvara, au dessus 
de cc Bodhisattva 

» Tdrim' ajoute "II regarde 1 Arya Mafijuirt ", Dans le J/afl/uJrfm*, ce nom 
nVst donnd que par h rcrahn cblootae, lea testes skL et t)W tam disent simple ment 
11 II regarde l’Aryu ” II est conform* A la tradition de Ber MatljuSrl A Safikusumita, 
son pAre epintuel, e'est p eut-itre le re* pert de eette tradition qur a MUpfidjA de 
modifier la position du nmiJita (ef note supra) 

‘ Con forme au J/anfuJrfm' sit. tatidts que le tlbiiain M radma’l grog for 
(Fadma ufqlfa) 

* Kourelle preare q»e le passage c l-dnauada Tarim' est wuo»pi3 on nous parle 
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ManjuSrtmiilaKalpa TurSmiilakalpa 


Au dcssus de-> pratytkabuddha, huit 
MnkuSravaka doivcnt Ctre points 

Emcrgcant du lac de lotus, sur un 
pie dc montagne, est represents le 
krodhardja Yam'mtaha II a un aspect 
ternfiant, il tient 1c Iacet et le baton, 
ll regarde Uauju^ri en 6coutant son 
ordre 

En dessous de cette montagne, qu’on 
peigne l’offieiant regardant Monjusrl 

Au dessous de Sahyamum, du cote 
droit, qu’on peigne un grand Roi dcs 
Monts, tel qu’on l’a dtjA d4cnt, mats 
sans le fcrodliaraja Yamantaka Qu’on 
peigne cette montagne eu dessous 
d’Avalohitelvara LI est placee la 
deesse Tara 


Au dcssus 1 dc3 pratyckabuddha, 
huit Mahasruvnka donent Ctre points 
Emcrgcant du lac de lotus, sur un 
pic de montagne, est represents le 
krodhardja Sgrol mas non pa 2 * Ilaun 
aspect de grande cmaute, il tient le 
lacet et le baton, il regarde le Mahabo- 
dhisattva 8 comme s’il recevait son 
ordre 

En dessous de cette montagne, est 
peint l’officiant qui contemplc Man- 
jusri 4 * * * 

Au dessous de Sakyamum, du cot6 
droit, qu’on peigne un grand Roi ties* 
Monts, tel qu’on l’a dej& deent, mais 
sans le krodhardja Sgrol mas non pa 
Cette montagne est pemte* au 
dessous d’A valobi tes vara * LA est 
placee la deesse Tara 


1 AtanjuSnm 0 akt s uttare, tit) og tu “dessous”, T&ram* hyan du — uttare 

* Sgrol mas [g] non pa * Subjugu4 par Tara( T), ’ remplace Yamantaka, forme 
terrible de MafijuSn 

1 Mahibodhisattva remplace ici ManjuSrl 

4 Oubli ou negligence, pour 6tre logique 1 officiant, dans le Taram * doit eon 

templer Avalokitesvara 

* Nouvelle preuve de negligence dans 1 adaptation Aval ok l tel vara, au d4but de 

la description du T&r&m 9 , est & gauche du Buddha, i] ne pent done pas dommer 

la montagne de droite 
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HlanjuSnmulakalpa 1 * * 


TarSmulaJealpa * b “ 


Jlaujusri int rlocnteur 
Qu on represente la Demeure Pure 
au milieu doit etre peint Sakya 
mum, a droite Manjusn, semblable 
a la couleur des pistils du lotus, du 
safran ou du soleil, un lotus bleu est 
aeeroche a son £pau!e gauche, il re- 
garde Sakyamum en joiguant les 
mains il a 1 aspect d un kumara 
coiffe da paficactraka 

A gauche de Sakyan <im est peint 
Avaloki tea vara, couleur de la June 
d automne Au dessus, JIaitreya 
Samantabhadra, 'Vajrapam, Malm 
mati, Santagata, Gaganaganja Sar 
vamvara^aviskambbin sont repre 
sentea 

,Au dessus deux, huit Buddha 
Bhagavat doivent etre peints les 
Tathagata Sankusumitarajendra, Kat 
nasikhin, fiiLhin, Vmvabhut, Kra 
kutsanda, Sunetra, Kanakamum et 
Kasj spa 

A droite de Bhagavat, a cote de 
UanjUsn il fant peindre le cercle de 
la Grande Assemblee 


Manjusn* reterlocuteur 
Qu’on represente la Demeure Pure 
au milieu, est place Sakyamimi 
A droite, Avalokitesvura,® semblable 
Jt la conleur des pistils du lotus, du 
safran on du soleil Un lotns blen 
(utpala) est accroche a son epaule 
gauche, il regarde Sakyamum en 
jotgnant les mains 

A gauche de Sakyamum est place 
Vajrapam, bleu cozome le prtyangu 
Au dessus, hlaitreya, Samanta 
bhadra, Vajrftpatu/ Mabamati, Santa 
mati, 4 * * * Gaganaganja, Sarvamvaxana 
vijshambhm sont representes 

A a dessus d ear, huit Buddha 
Bhagavat 8 doivent etre peints les 
Tathagata Sankusumitaraja, EatnaT 
khin, Visvabhut, Krakntsanda, Kana 
kamum et Kasyapa 

A droite de Bhagavat, a cote d Ava 
lokitesvara, il faut placer le cercle 
de la Grande Assemblee 


1 Cf UIcoi\Qgrap\\e des ttoffes pexntes p 42 et suiv 

nisf 80*' 

* Noter la stability de ManjuSrt couune mterlocuteur du Buddha 

* Le nom de Mafijusrl est complitement €Iunin4 de I icouographie du pafa 
moyen dans le Tardm* hdan moms eauf des traits visibles comae kumararupa 
pancaciraka lea caracWnstiques de Manjusrt out subsists et AvalokiteSvara est 

de ce fait couleur des pistils da lotus du safran ou du soleil et porte le lotus bleu* 

1 Ici ce nest pas Avalokitesvara, qui paralt deux foia mais Vajraplni 
Ladaptateur du Tarim.” n a pas poursum sou travail et la liste de Bodhisattva 
du 7*crdfn* reproduit exactement Celle du Jfaajttirt* 

■J/oS/ainw* 1 1 ba i gcegs pa = 'fiautagata T-Srim* £i ba l blo-gros s= ginta 
mati comme le skt 

•Les huit Buddha annoncia ne sont que six dans le J/an/uJrim* tibdtaiu il 
manque Kanaka-mum et KaSyapa Le Til rum” n en cite aussi que six, mais ce 
sont Sikhin et Sunetra qui sont omis 
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Manjusnmulakalpa 

Tdrdmulakalpa 

Au dessous du trone de Bhagavat, 
ane grande montagne emerge du 
Grand Ocean . . . 

Sur cette montagne, an dessous de 
Manjusn, est represente le krotfha- 
raja Ynmantaka ... A gauche de 
Bhagavat, au dessous du trone, pres 
des pieds d’Avalokitesiara, sur un 
plateau de la montagne de jojaux, la 
dees«e Tara doit etre peinte . , . 

Au dessous du trone de Bhagavat, 
une grande montagne emerge . . etc 

Sur cette montagne, au dessous 
d’ Aval okit e svara, est place le kro- 
dharaja Sgrol mas [non pa]. . . A 
gauche 1 de Bhagavat, au dessous du 
trone, pres des pieds d’Avalokitevvara 
. . la deesse Tara doit etre peinte . . . 

l Bien que l’adaptateur du Tdrdm® ait plac4 pr<5e£demment A\alohitesvara & 
droite du Buddha (ef p 329 n 10), ll le laisse maintenant & gauche, comme dans 
le et le rSsultat est parfaitement incoherent 

SlaiijuSrtmulakdlpa 1 

Tdrdmulakalpa - 

Manjusn mterlocutcur 

En premier, qu’on petgnc Mafgusn 
. . . Jt gauche, Samantabhadra, & droite 
Aialokiiosiara A droite ct en dessous j 
tin siege de MnfijuSri, est place 1c 
krotfJinnijfl Yamantaka . . . ou dessous, 
l’officiant Au desaus de Mofgusrl, 
qu'on peigne le Tntliagata Sanknsu- 
mitarujrndm 

MaujuSn interlocuteur. 

En premier, qu’on peigne le Ma- 
bubodbisattia . sous la forme 

d’un enfant (khye’ «} . . h gauche, 
Samnntabbadm, & droite, Aialoki- 
tesiara A droite ct cn dessous du 
Eiiyge d’A\ alokitesvora, est plncf* le 
krodhardja Sgrol rans non pa . . . nu 
demons, l’offit jant An dessus d’A%a- 
lokitesiarn, qu’on peigne lc Tnthilgnta 
Atm 1& him 


*Cf L’/ronojrrtipMr de* itoffe* prtnlrt, p 47 ct *uiv 

* 1 B3*. 

1 Adaptation prtiilrntej m«I* It rr*te encore A « Vah1brHihI«»{tr* fAraJokitf* 
T*r»] ra.p^-t juvenile de SUnjutrl 

* lei mrore, Aralnkitcarara p»r»lt deux fol*. Le reel* do U description e*t 
*d»pl4 corrrclcmmt- 
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ManjusTtmUlalalpa 1 * * 

Manjusri interloeuteur 
An centre est pemt Mafijasn ... a 
droite, Samantabhadra, a gauche, 
Ava2oLit&>vara { ces trois images son t 
placees dans trois lotas qm n’ont 
qu’une tige centrale Le texte repete 
plus bas qne hlaujusri est au centre, 
encadre de Samantabhadra et d’Ava- 
lokitesvara). 


Taramulakatpa lf> “ 

Avalolatesvara interlocuteur.* 

An centre est peint Avalolatesvara 
... a droite, Samantabhadra . . a 
gauche de Mafijusn (ste), A valo- 
titesvara 5 . . . (ces trois images sont 
placees dans trois lotus qui n’ont 
qu’une tige centrale Plus bas, le 
texte dit que le JIahabodhisattva est 
encadre de Samantabbadra et de 
Mahasthamaprapta 4 ) 


1 Cf Iconographie des itoffes pemtes, p 54. 

1 bu f 87* 

1 Depuis la description du pa fa sup^neur, l’adaptateur ne s’^tait pas avisA dt 
changer le aom de I’interlocuteur du Buddha 

•Voict une des preuves les plus flagrantes du d<taarquage apr^a aroir placd 
Avalohitesvara an centre de J usage, 1 sdaptateur ue poarsuit pas son travail, il 
conserve la description du MaH}uirtm‘ de sorts que nous retrourons Mafiju$rl 
chef des Trois Grands Homines, et qu'A valoh i tea ia ra est Homing det« iota 

*La description du Ifafi;uirTm" est claire, Celle du Tilrilm" est ineoMrente le 
rappel de la description n est pas conforme nui indications initiates puisqu’une 
triade formic d’AvaloLi tea vara entre Avalokitesrara (tte) et Samantabhadra est 
ensuite ciMe conme devant ftre compose du Mahabodhisattva [ Aval ohltes vara] 
encadiA de Samantabhadra et de llahiathnmaprilpta 
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MAUCELLK luKtOU 


AbAlASE XT C<VNC0HD\KCE3 


Tdramulalalpa 

(tibctain) 

Zlanjuirtmulakalpa 

(sansknt) 

Honunago 1 Avalokitc^vara 

Zlomninge aux 

ciam ... , 

3 Jojnux. 
eiam . . . 

niddfta* Sgrol mah gru’i eteu-gt nam mkha’ 

tudStia : £ud- 

mtkil na ( * T a rim uu --a] ) an gn ganalnl c) . 

dhiivasa-upan* 

1 

2a Le Buddha annonee nux dicux de la Demeurc Pure 
(^HtWAdt««-Ad(/»Aa) qu’ils ment & tfcouter boh 
enseignement sur la methode de samadht, la magic, 
etc, afin que lous les Ctres scuent exempts de 
maladies, possedent la maitnse, etc Lea deia 
aquiescent et ri'elatnent ect enseignement qm va les 
lntroduire dans la methode de samdtflu do tows les 
Bodhisattva, qui procurera la dehvrance, qm fern 

gagaootale. 

asseoir sur le trone de ta;r«, qtti vnincrn Mara, qui 

p. i, i. ii 

fera tourner la Roue de la Loi, etc 

3b feakyamum contemple \e cerclc de VABsemblce avee 
l’CEil de Buddha, rempht la n'gion de lumi&re et 
entre dans le samadlu Rnam-par ’joms pa Miracles 
linmneux qm parviennent au SukhavatT, aupr&s du 

p. I, I 18 

Tathagata Amitayus (Che-dpag med) ou se trouve 
d6ja Avalokitesvara 

4a7 Avalokitesvara salue Amitayus et lui annonee 
4b parnvee de Sakyamum Programme de l’enseigne 

p 2,1 22. 

ment qui rejouit l’assemblee Alors, Amitabha 
('Od dpag tu med pa), s’adressant a Avalokite» 
vara, repete le programme, avec quelques vanantea 
et e’est le pretexte de nowelles rejouissances 

1 p 6 , 2 ta>e parag 

5a3 Mention du Bin po che snan ba * i le’u rab byam 

p 6, 1 23 Sat 

£ Satna avabhasapatalavtsara] 

napataiatnsara 

5a5 AT ulamantra de Tara 

Cf p 3, 1 5, 

6b lie “secret de Tana” une sylla.be magique, 

mulatJtantra de 
Manjusn 

Cf p 3, 1 19 

(ekaksara) qui fait tout r^ussir 

7b Phenomenes qui effrayent les dieux de la Demeure 
Pure fiakyamum les rassure 

8a 6akyamum traverse des Champs de Buddha et se 

Cf p 7, i r 




MA2» JGSRIMULAKALPA ET TARAmOLAKALPA 



TaramulalaJpa 

(tibetain) 

ilanjusrimulalnlpa 

(sansknt) 

11a 

rend dans tin urayeis nomme Kun nas me-tog ldan 
(Samantakusumavati T), a la fro n tie re dn Snkha 
Tala 

Enumeration de Tatbagata Zla ba nid tyi snan ba 

p 7, 1 9, Jyoti 


dn tun tu gsal ba 1 dpal. 

saumyagandha 


— Sman gyi bla vaidurya ’od tyi rgyal po 

yabhhsasn 

Bhaifa j yaguru 


— Kun tu snan ba’i dpal 

vaiduryapra 

bharaja 

Samantayabha-. 


— Yan-dag par ’phags pa rgyal po (Samyakarya 

SOSTL. 

Samrmdataraja 


rajaT) 

(«*) 


— Sa la l dban po 1 rgyal po 

Salendraraja. 


— ’Jig rten dban pbyug rgyal po 

Lokendraraja. 


— Che dan ye-£es dpag tu med pa mam par nes 

Amitayurjna 


pa’i rgyal po 

navmiscaya 


— Kun tu snan ba snan ba mtha’ yas pa’i rgyal po 

raja 

Cf Jyotirasmi 


Vai-du rya snan ba 1 ’od zer kyi rgyal po 

rajendra 

12a 

Enumeration de Tathagata. 

P 7, 1 24. 

13bl Enumeration de Buddha qui se trouvent avec 1 

p 9, I 7, la 


Satyamum au Spyod yul, sur le “Yaisseau de 

scene est plaeee 


Tara.” 

an 5uddhara 

14b 

Enumeration detres et d objets 

sabhavana. 
p 9, 1 11 

16a 

taste de Big pa rgyal po (Yidyaraja) 

P 9,1 17 

16b 

taste de Big pa rgyal mo (YidyarajmJ 

p 9, dernier $ 

20a 

Liste de dharaiu personmfiees 

p 9, en bas 

21a 

Liste de Grands Auditeurs. 

p 13, derm er $ 

22b 

Description de la suite de Mara, taste de noms, 

P « 

23b 

tons femimns. 

Iaste de Grandea Auditnces. 

p 14 dernier { 

24a 

mantra. 

p 15, en baa. 

26b 

Liste de g^mes. 

p 17, en haut. 

2Sa 

taste de r?> 

p 18, 1 1C 

25a7 Lisle de nahoraga j 

p 18 1 23 

2Sb 

Liste de paru<?a 

p 18 1 20 

20b 

taste d astres. 

p 19,1 2L 

30a 

Sign es du rodiaque. 

p 20, L 15 
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MARCELLr LAI 0U 


Tarfimulakalpa 

(tib(tain) 


MaKjuSnmulalalpa 

(sanskrit) 


[Rite pour lobtention do la rcussito do 1 operation 
supdneure, cxtmit du tito fin du ebap 7] 
Immtdiatcment, commence lo nto en bateau sur le 
Gangc 

105b °ras ns tn^boy gi Byrub pa «. lea tie bryyad pa 
rjogs so [Riussito do pa{a supCncur, fin du chap 
81 

Imm£diatement, fiahynmwn annonce & Avaloki 
tea vara 1 enseignetnent du nto du pafa moycn 
110b L officiant emporte Ic pa{a nu sommet d’une mon 
tagne 

122a Enumeration de BodffisatUa, etc 
125a Passage geograptuque (dfcalage ce passage bc 
trouve, dans le Ma njuSr tm imm6diatement aprLS 
le rite en bateau supra f 105) 

127b °ras ns "bar ma i (ho ga rab btjam [te «] ste dgu-pa 
rjogs so [Rite du pafa moyen, fin du chap 9] 
131a “ras ns bar ma x (ho ga rab byam las btu-pa bgran 
phren g\ cho ga i le u rab byam rjogs so [Rite du 
rosaire (akfOmaW), extrait du nte du pafa inoyen 
fin du chap 10] 

136a byan chub sems dpa *° °rca ba t rtog pa-las bgran 
phren srad bu * cho gat leu rab byam b x u g(tg pa 
yons sit rjogs so [Rite du rosaire (aftsamafasitfra), 
fin du chap 11] 

144b byan (hub sems dpa t° °rca ba t rtog pa las le tt 
rab byam bcu gms pa rjogs so [fin du chap 12] 


p 85 

fin. du chap 10 


ddbut du chap 
11 


p 111 

cf p 8£ 


fin dn chap U 
fin du chap 12 


fin du chap 12 


fin du chap 14 
mais les der 
rnera paragr 
different 


A Paktib de da Fin du Chapitee 14 z Les Deux Textes Divebgent 
148b bcom lda»- das ma phags ma syrol-ma t rca-ba % rtog pa y axis -pa 
dan Idan-pat tin ne J\n[las~\nes par shye’o || than pa getg (es bya- 
ba * ng pat rgyal po yons su rjoys so [Fin du Roi des Fonnules 
(in djaraja) nomm<? UmpSde (e&apada)] 

*Noter que pr&nsSment A cet endroit la numfirotation des chapitres du 
j r ,« ea t d4cal4e au l eu du 15e chap oil troirve une 24me tow un chap 
13 a e t i a suite continue 1 erreur 
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150b bSom Idan ’ das ma ’phags ma sgrol ma i yans pa dan Idan pah tin 
tie *jtn gtji rgyabpo’t rca bah rtog par J jug pa £es bya 6a » rig pa 
rgyal po Shen-po yonssu rjogs so [Pin da vidyarSja nomine “ Des 
cente” (aiatara)] 

152b bSom Idan- das ma° Un ne ’jm-gyi rgyal po [las nes par sky eta] |] 
dkar mo then-mot rtog pa yons su rjogs so |[ [Pm du rite (kalpa) 
de la “ Grande Blanche ’ J 

154a bcoro Idan-’das-ma 0 tin ne *jtn-gy\ rgyal par sems-can thams-Sad rjes 
su son par byed pa po £es bya ba t rtg pa rgyal-po rjogs so [Pm du 
udyUraja nomme “ Celui qrn attire tons les etres ”](si le pafa remne 
vio [eminent, on obtiendra la roj ante, etc cf f 164 s ) 

256a bSom-ldan-das ma° tin ne ’jin-gy* rgyal por gser ’od Ses-bya-bah rig 
pa rgyal po c hen po yons su rjogs-so [Fin du mahaitdyaraja norame 
Or Eclat (Suearnaprabbasa)] (toutes les maladies sont eeartees) 

157a boom Idan-’das ma° tin ne 'jm nes par ghyes pa sans rgyas bcu 
grits kyts mmtt-par db&n-bsXvr baJes bya ba t rig pa rggai po cben- 
po [(Pin dn) tnahavidyaraja nomine “Consecration par les douse 
Buddha"] 

158b b£om-ldan ’das-ma 0 Itn-ne ’jin gyi rgyal po lhag par mos pah phren- 
6a £es bya ba'i mg pah rgyal po [Fin du ndyaraja nomme “ Quit 
lande de supreme adoration ”] 

160b btfom Idan 'das-ma 0 tin ne 'jm-Zas nes par s\-yes pa gnod-sbyin thams 
* cad hun-nas ’ on las £es° ng pa » rgyal po c hen po yons sw rjogs so 
[Fm du tidyaraja nomme “ Qui fait venir de partout tous les yaksa ”] 

162b ° tin ne-’jttt-las nes par slyes pa elban Jdan-gyt rigs lun tu ’ on 

ba t mg pah rgyal po rjogs so [Fin du Vtdyaraja [nomme] “Qui 
fait apparaitre partout la lienee d Isana " (Dban Idan) ] 

16ia ° tin-ne ’jin la nes par byun ba i ’ jug par byed ng pah rgyal-po 
Shen-po yons su rjogs-so [Pm da tnukav^dyaraja [nommS] “Qui 
mt rod mt ”] 

164b °tm ne ’jin-las nes por slyes pa y\ ge b£u ba £es m mg pa i rgyal 
po Shen-po yonssu rjogs so [Pm du mahaudyaraja nommS “Dir 
sytlabes ’ ] (si le pata remue violemaent, on obtiendra la royautc, cf 
f 154») 

166b ° tin nr ’jin las nes par skyes pa * odrter dan Idan-pa £es° r tog 

pa'* rgyal po then po rjogs so [Fm du manatnfparaja nomme ‘*’Quf 
possMe les rayons ’ ] 

167b ° tin ne ’jin gyi rgyal po las nes par skyes pa pad ma kun-tu 

snan ba tes° mg pa rgyal po Shen-po yons su rjogs so [Pm du 
mat audyardja nomme “ Lotus partout bnJIant n {padmasamanta 
prabho)] (pour faire tous les karma) 

168b ° tm «e 'ji ndas nes par skyes pa dpt byed brgyad-Su » rjes su 

byed-pa (es a ng pa rgyal-po rjogs-so [Fin du rid jaraja nomme “ Qui 
entrame 6 sa suite les SO signes "] 
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MABCFLLF lalou 


TarSmulakalpa 

(tib&ain) 

MatijuSrtmulakalpa 

(sansknt) 

30b Liste de j/a/fim 

32a7 Mention du Jin ne *jm gyi Ic’u rab byam byan 
Shub sems dpa t sde snod ( samadht pa(alattsara 
bodh\iatt\.api$aka) 

p 20, 1 23 

32b Ordres donnes nu khro bo rgyal po (krodharaja) 
36a ral pa gyen rjes kyi rtog pa then-po byan-ihub 
sems dpa’ sems dpa? ihen-po’ % mam ’phrnl gyi le tt 
rob byam las / b£om Idaiv-dns ’pliays ma sgrol-ma % 
rca ba » rtog pa las ’dus pa t le’u stc dan pa o 
[Chap dc 1 Asscmblce, 1 le 1"J 

Avalokitesvara entre dans lc samadhi nomine kun 
tu Ita ba 

p 22, I 8 

30b Vajrapam le pne de reveler lc mandala pajalaii 
Sara 

P 25 

37a Trois syllabes 

p 25 

38a 39a Sene de mantra 

i 

3% Mantra et fumigations pour inviter les Buddha et 

dkupamantra , 

Bodhisattva 

p 27, 1 13 

40a^4a Combinaisons de mantra et de mudra pour des 
resuUata precis 


45a Dernier mantra (de Garuda) 

45b7 Avalokitesvara entre dans le samadhi nomine 
Bskul bar byed pa 

p 34, dermer 
mantra 

46b Le Mahasattva Yajrapam Guhyadhipati mterpelle 
Avalokitesvara 

47a Passage versifie (Manjusn et Manjughosa sont 
remplaces par Bodhisattva) 

p 36 

47b Pour le profit des etres Avalokitesvara re vole le 
nte du mandala 

64a Bite d abln§eka 

67a byan chub sems dpa % sde snod btom Idan-’das ma 
’phage ma sgrol ma ral pa gjen brjes kyi rca-ba i 
e ho ga~las | dkyi V khor gy\ cho ga rab byams kyi le « 
ste gn s pa rjogs so [Rite du mandala fin du 26me 
chap ] 

p 36 


1 La traduction complete des colophons n est pas r4p£t£e dans 1 analyse Cf 
p 330 oO lea diff£ rentes formes aont 4tudi4es 
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MAKCFLLE LALOU 


Tardmulakalpa 

(tibdtmn) 


Manjuinmulakalpa 

(sanskrit) 


[Rite pour l’obtention dc la rdussile do l’opfiration 
eupCncurc, cxttait du rite flu du ebap 7] 
Imm^diatcment, commence lo ntc cn bateau sur le 
Gnnge 

105b °ros m mShog gt sgrub-pat le’u sic brgyad-pa 
rjogs so [RCussito du pa{a sup£ncur, fin du chap 
8 ] 

Immfdmtemcnt, Sakyamum nnnonco h. Avaloki 
te§vara l'enseignement du rite du pa(a moyen 
116b L’ofEciant emporte lc pafa au sommet d’une mon 
tagne 

122a Enumeration do Bodbisattva, etc 
125a Passage geographique (dfcalage cc passage sc 
trouve, dans le JUaiijufrini 0 , immddintcment apr&s 
le nte en bateau, supra, f 105) 

127b °ras ns bar mat Sho ga rah byam [le?u\ ste dgu-pa 
rjogs so [Rite du pata moyen, fin du chap 9] 
131a 0 ras rtsbar ma’ttho garab byant las bSu~pa bgran 
phren g t £ho ga t le a rah byam rjogs so [Rite du 
Tosaire (ak§amala), extrait du nte du pa{a moyen, 
fin du chap 10] 

136a byan 5hub sems dpa’ »° °rca-ba t rfo <7 pa-las bgran 
phren srad bu’t £ho ga t le’u rab b jam b5u g£ig pa 
yons su rjogs so [Rite du rosaire {aksamala sutra) , 
fin du chap ll] 

144b byan chub sems dpa’i° °rca ba’% rtog pa-las le U 
rab byam b£u gms pa rjogs so [fin du chap 12] 


p 85 

fin du chap 10 


d6but du chap 
11 


p 111 

cf p 88 


fin du chap U 
fin du chap 12 


fin du chap 13 


fin du chap 14, 
mans lea der- 
ruers parag 
different- 


A Paetlb. de ia Pin du Chapitbe 14, 2 Les Deux Textes Diveegevt 
148b bcom Idan-’das ma ’ phags ma sgroX ma t rca-ba t rtog pa yans pa 
dan Idan-pa t tm-ne 'juifZosJnes par skye’o |[ rkan pa getg £es bya~ 
ba * rtg pa t rgyal po yons su rjogs so [Fin du “ itoi des Formulas 
(w dyaraja) nomme “ Umpfede (efcapada)] 

1 Noter que prfecisfement fe. cet endroit la numferotation des chapitres du 
AfofijuSrt” est dfecalfee au lieu du IGe chap on trouve une 2 feme fois un chap 
13 et la suite continue lerreur 
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150b bcom Man Mas ma ’pTiags ma sgrol ma i yam pa dan Idan pa » tin 
ne ’jt n gyi rgjat-po t rca ba » rtog par 'jug pa ies by a ba t rig pa 
rgyal po ihen-po yons su r jogs so [Fin dn vxdjaraja nomnie “ Des 
ceate M (avatdra)] 

152b bcom ldan~ das ma 0 tin ne ’jin-gyi rgyal po [ las nes par stye’o] J] 
dkar mo c hen-mo i rtog pa yons su rjogs so ]J [Fin du rite [kalpa) 
de la * Grande Blanche ’ ] 

154a bcom Idan- das mo° tin ne ’jin-gyi rgyal por sems-can thams-cad rjes 
su son par byed pa-po its bya-ba » rtg pa rgyal-po rjogs so [Fin du 
vidyaraja nomine “ Celui qui attire tons li>s etres J ] (si le pa to remne 
vidlemment, on obtiendrn la rojaute, etc cf f 164 1 *) 

156a bcom Man-’ das wa° tin ne *jm gyt rgyaJ-por gser od Ses-bya ba’i rig 
pa rgyal po chen po yons su rjogs so (Fm du mdhaiidyaraja nomine 
Or Eclat (Stit amaprabhasa)] (tontes les maladies sont ecartees) 

157a bSvm Idan-’das mo° tin-ne ’jin las nes par styes pa sans rgyas bcu 
gms lyis mnon-par flban bskur ba ies bya-ba r ng pa rgyal- pa chsn- 
po [(Fm du) mahavidyaraja nomme Consecration par les donze 
Buddha 1 J 

158b bSom-ldan ’das-ma 0 tin ne ’jin gyi rgyal po IJiag par mos pa’i phren- 
* ba ies bya-ba t rtg pa t rgyal po [Fm du vxdyaraja nomme “ Ginr 
lande de supreme adoration ] 

160b bcom Idan ’das-ma° fm ne-jtn-las nes par styes pa gnod-sbym thams 
° cad kun-nas 'on-bm £es° rtg pa i rgyal-po then po pons su rjogs so 
[Fin da vidyardja nomme ' Qni fait vemr de partout tous les yaksa ’ ] 

162b ° tin ne jin-las nes par styes pa 3bo>» Idan-gyt rigs kun tu 1 on 

ba’t ng pa’i rgyal po rjogs so [Fm du vidyaraja [nomme] M Qni 
fait apparaitre partout la lignee d Isana ’ (Dban Idan) ] 

164a ° tm ne ’jin-la nes par byun-ba i ’ jug par byed ng pa t rgyal-po 

chen-po yons su rjogs so [Fm du wafiavnft/araja [nomme] * Qua 
mtrodmt ”] 

164b °/jn-»e ’jin-las nes par styes pa yt ge b£u ba its” ng pa » rgyal 

po Shen-po yons su rjogs so [Fm du mahaudyaraja nomme ‘Dix 
syllabes ’ ] (si le pata remue violemment on obtiendra la royaute, cf 
f 154 a ) 

166b ° tin ne-'jtn las nes par styes pa ' od-ser dan Idan-pa ies° rtog 

pa i rgyal po then po rjogs so [Fin du mahaXalparaja nomme * Qni 
possede les rayons ’ ] 

167b ° tin ne jin-gyi rgyal-po las nes par styes pa pad ma kun-tu 

snan-ba £es° ng pa rgyal po then po yons su rjogs so [Fm du 
mahatid jaraja nomme " Lotus partout brUIant ' (padmasamanta 
prabld)] (pour faire tons les karma) 

168b ° tm-ne jindas nes par styes pa dpe byed brgyad-cu t rjes su 

byed-pa £es° ng pa rgyal-po rjogs so [Fm du vidyaraja nomme “ Qoi 
entraiae a sa suite les 80 signes ’ ] 
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marcelle lalou 


169b 0 tin ne ’gm gyi rgyal po las ties par skyes pa yon tan-gyi rgyan 

£es° ng pa rgyal po c hen po yons su rjogs so [Fin da mahavtdyaraja 
nomine “ Ornement des qualites” (gunalatpkara)) 

170b °bde ba-San gyis bkod pa £es° rig pa rgyal po chen-po rjogs so 
[Fin da mahavidyaraja nomine “Arrange par les Tusita” (Tu?i- 
tavyaha) ] 

171a ° tin ne *jm las ties par skyes pa dpa’bo Idan £es° rig pa rgyat-mo 

Zhen-mo yons su rjogs so [Fin de la mahavidyardjni 3 nominee 
“ Heroique 

173b ° tin ne ’jin-las nes par skyes pa khor ba’t sna thag grol-bar 

byed-pa £es° ng pa’i rgyal po Shen-po rjogs so [Fin da tnahavtdya 
raja nomine “ Qrn delivre da lien (litt nez-corde = nastaka) de la 
transmigration ’ ] 

- 174b bdom Idan ’das ma° rca ba’t rtog par ’dod cm don du gner ba sbyinr 
pa r t ng pa’ i rgyal po c hen po yons su rjogs so [Fin du mahavidyaraja c 
[nomme] “ Qui procure la possession, du but desir£ ”] 

175a bdom Idan ’das ma° rca bah rtog pa’ t rgyud chen-por ras ns kyi gnas 
yons su rjogs so [Fin de la sene (puas) de pata dans le grand 
ntuel (rpyud) du °mulalalpa] 

170a 0 fin ne ’ jin-las skyes pa pad-mah mtha ’ £es° snags kyi rgyal-po 

(hen po yons $it rjogs so [Fin du mahamantraraja nommd “Limite 
du Lotus * ] 

176b ° txn-ne’ jin-las skyes pa pad-ma gzi brjtd ces° snags kyi rgtfal po 

cfien-po yons su rjogs so [Fin du mahamantraraja nomme “Lotus 
Eclat ”] 

177b ° fm ne *jtn las skyes pa dpal be’u £es° ng pa rgyal po then po 

yons su rjogs so |( [Fm du mahavtdyaraja nomm6 Snvatsa] 

178a ° fm ne ’jin las skyes pah mi ’ jigs pa sbyin pa £es° ng pa rgyal 

po (hen-po yons su rjogs so || byan-2bub sems dpa t sde-snod phal 
po-She theg pa chen po t mdo sde b£om Idan ’ das ma ’ phags ma sgrol 
ma i yans pa dan Idan pah tin-ne ’jin las skyes par snags moms te 
le’u-rab byam bl fu gsum pa rjogs so [Fm du mahavidyaraja nornm6 
**Qtu donne 1 absence de cramte, ' TreuiSmc chap (patalansara) da 
Bodhisattiapitaka aiatarnsaka mahajanasutra, surlcs mantra (snags) 
qut r£sultcnt du samadhi dtveloppfi de Bhagavatl Arjn Tara] 

190a b!om Idan ’das ma ng pa t rgyal mo (hen por (sic) la u dan po rjogs~ 
to [Fm du 1 CT chap , dans Bhagaiati mal SitdySrajni] 

Rites enaoignte par Vajraplim Avalokitesvara 
191b Rites nocturnes dans nn cimeti&re 

193a “Riussite du rajra” (lofficinnt emporte un pa\a nu sommet dune 
montagne, recitations, oflrandes, s’d sc produit un son de tambour, 

1 officiant rcnaitrn dans la Farallle du tajro) 

•i»ot«r 1« {fsntnln 
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193b "Reussite des flfiches” (offrande de nourriture an sati\gha, puis 
pemture d’Avalokitesvnra, jaune, & trois jeur, cntre Bhrku{i et 
U<59i§a (lire U?0l§S) , 1 officiant renaitre au Sukhavati) 

194a fcyan chub sems-dpa -clien po ’phags pa phyag ua rdo-rjes gsuns-pa 
hcom ldan~’das ma ng pa t rgyal mo then mo leu b'l pa’o [Bkagaiati 
udyarajut, 4cme chap 4 prononee par le ilaliabodlusattva Arya 
Vajrapagi] 

194b Mahabrahmi rdtele Is i tdya qui protege des voleurs, de la peur des 
serpents etc 

195a Description dune pemture sur etoffe (pnta) Buddha eiposant la 
Lox , a droite, Avalohitesvara , a gauche, Vajradhara Aupres d Ava 
lokitej>vara, Bhrtuti et Mahavidyarajw, tous les personnages en 
padmasana Rites {human de 15 ans, recitation du rosaire) 

19Gbo “Rfusute du rosaire’ (mandala tract dans un cimetiere Le udya 
dhara y place des ossements, apparitions effiroyahles, puis on vn au 
Brahmaloha Tons ees ntes sent aceompagn£s de 7 recitations) 
197a5 “Reussite de la Jouissance de la Fdle de 1 Asura ” (lha ma yin-gyt 
bu mo la Ions spyod) 

197b btom Idan-’das ma ng pa rgyal mo chen-mo chatis-pas gsuns pa le’u 
tna pa o [Bhagaiatt mahavtdyarajiii, Mme chap, prononcS par 
Brahma] 

Kites enseign£s par Tn-ankhu, roi des Matanga (os de f emm e, 

<* arrosage d urine de vache) 

19Sa Pemture, par un artiste habile ayani observe ] upofadha, d une 
image de Tnlankhu sous 1 aspect d’un d£mon Rites (on renait au 
Sukhivati) 

199a2 btom Man das ma ng pat rgyal mo phttr bu gsum-pas b^ad-pa le’u 
drug pa o [Bhagaiati mdjarajiTi, (xme chap, prononee par Tri 
gankhu] 

Rites enseign^s par Indra Bhutanatha (pemture montrant Bhagarat 
entre Avalohitesrara a droite, et Vajrapum 4 gauche Bhigarati, 
paree, couleur de pnyangu est aupres d Avalohitesvara , en haut, 
un deiaputra porte des fleurs, en has, 1 officiant tient leneensoir 
199b Rites (U apparait un scigneur-41$phant sur lequel on monte Tin 
cadavre e«t emporte nupr^s dune rmJre ou U est lave, puis placd 
sur un bucher, iSte a 1 Est , nte de proteebon du compagnon , on 
200a brule le corps et on recite ju^qu 4 ce que la fum^c sorte par la bouche 
du eadarre Obtention de la udya des fl#phants.) (ef eupra, p 331, 
200b note 17 ) La udjadhara module 1 image dun paon nree de la terre 

* Lo num^rotation de* chapitres pas=e de 1 & 4 Apris le ler le u 1 instruction 
est taite par \ ajrapfljji et M fin du 45me le u se rapportc prfcisCment fc la section 
de tajrap4?i 
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de fournulhfcre prise dans un cimctitre Recitations jusqu’ll co quo 
le paon reinuc, on le touclic il so change cn femme 
201a “R£ussitc du lion” (on suscite un lion sur lequel on monte ct qui, 
201b commo le \ent, \ous conduit chcz les 33 dieux on est maitro des 
filles de l’Asura). Rites au moyen d'un cadavre 
202b dban Wan gyis rab fu bcad-pa’t b5om Wan Was ma’i rig pa’ i rgyal 
tno'i Ic’u [bdati] rjogs so [Bhagcnati udyardjfi i, Cn du 7emc ebapitre 
prononce par Isana (Dhanldan)] 

Rites enseignes par les quntre Lobapila 
203a Pemture rcpr£sentaut Bhagnvnt! Sugata Rites aquatiques 
204a Un pcintrc habile, ayant observe Vupofadha, point Bhagasat, jaune 
d’or enscignant la Loi, & droite, Aval okitcb vara (tiarc do tresses, 
rosaire, lotus) , h gauche, Vajrapum ayant auprts de lui les 4 Grand3 
204b Rois, en has, l'officiant Rites (un bccuf se presente sur lequel on 
monte on obtient un corps de deia, on soumet les filles do l’Aeura, 
on vivra 1600 nns ct on renaitra ilans la famille des quatre Grandf 
Rois) 

205a bSom Idan 'das ma ng pa\ rgyod mo-ihen-mo rgyal (hen biis gsuns 
pa' t Ie'« brgyad-pa’o [Bhagaiati mahaudyarajni, Seme chnp pro 
nonce par les quatre Grands Rois] * *- 

Rites enseignes par Garu^a (pour gu6nr du venin, trancher les vi4H a 
adverses, subjuguer, devenir invisible, faire partie do l'entourage des 
Vidyadhara, renaitre au ciel des Tu?ita) c 

206b bcotn Idan ’das-ma rig pa’i rgyal mo nam mkha’ Idm gyi bgad pa’* 
le u dgu pa’o [Bhagaiati Vidgarajni t 9eme chap , prononc6 par 
Garuda] 

Rites enseignes par les Meres, les yak§a, les Sceurs, les Pisaca, etc 
207b “ Reussite du Pisaca” ( mandala dans un cimetiere, baZi de viande 

et d’alcool, offrandes ign£es de polls d homme et de sang qm attirent 
les Pisaca) 

208a Rites pour se rendre invisible, pour dominer une femme, pour 
detivrer de l’empnse des Pi4aca (oflrande de chair humame) 

210a bcom Idan ’das ma rig pa’i rgyal mo 5 hen-mo | «i« mo dan | gnodr 
sbym dan ) snn-mo dan ] ’byun po dan ) (a za thams cad kyis gsuns 
pa t mchan-ihd-kyi le’u bcu ba rjogs so || [_B7»a^aiati mahavidyarajm, 
fin du lO&me chap des signes (lak$ana), prononce par les M^res, 
les Yatsa, les Smurs, les Bhuta, les Pisaca] 

Rites pour faire tomber la pluie 

211a biom Idan-’ das ma ng pa’i rgyal mo chen mo’i le’u bcu gSig P a ’° 
l&hagavati mahavidyarajm, Heme chapitre] 

Rites enseignes par Yeraacitra (Thag bzans ns), chef des Asura 
212b Iba ma yin gyi dban po thag brans m kyis bgad pa t bSom Idan ’das 
ma rig pat rgyal mo chen~mo’t le’u bSu gilts pa o || byan-ihub sems 
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dpa'i sde snod phal po-che las bcomddan-’das ma rtg pa t rgydl mo's 
bsXyed-par byed~pa » gsan chen £es pa’o [IlhagaiaU mahavidyarajfu, 
12* chap , prononce par Vemacitra chef deg Asora “ Grand Secret * 
(mahaguhya) qui fait apparaitre Bbagarati mdyarajm, extant do 
Bodhuattrapitala arafaipsala] 

217a Peintute sur etoffe {Avalokitesvara, eooleur des images d automne, 
sur un lotus, un lotos a la main, pare, tiare de tresses) , on accroehe 
I image h on stupa, grand sacrifice aa Baddha S d sort one lumiere 
d Avalokite^vara, si la terre tremble, si on entend le son d on grand 
tambour (r«a bo c he), Ie pata remue et la reussite est faite 
217b Reo«site do remede poor les yeuX {mig swan) 

218a Recettes pour lier les vidyu adverses 
219a Rites poor se concihez les Naga 
220a Rites poor a«semr les Yaksiin 

220b bcom Idan das ma ’phags ma sgrol tna° rca bat rfog par 'yg-rten 
gsiim las m am par rgydl ba chen po’t rtog pa rjogs so [Fin do nte 
(lalpa) do Grand vamqueur-des Trois Mondes (Trailokamahamjaya) 
dans le *midahatpa] 

221a Rites au moyen de pata 
Longs mantra 

2 l, ob bcom Idon-’das mn° rcoba* rtog par sgrvb thabs lyi cho gd\ rtm 
pat leu yons SU rjogs so [Fm do chap de la methode (nm pa) do 
^ nte poor la reussite ( sgrub thabs)] 

230b Rites pour se rendre maitre d one mile 

233a Rites poor guenr tontes les maladies (fil file par one merge, beurre 
baratte par one merge) 

244a Presages ras ea rere 
247b Sene de \idya de Tara 
266a7 Fin des vtdya de Tara 
280a7 Fabrication de pata 
2S0b Rites medicaux 

2SIa Rites pour obtemr de nombrenx enfants 

2Slb4 Rites poor devenrr chef des Preta (Yi-dags dban) 

2S4b Rites poor as'emr one merge (en faisant loffrande en 'on nom) 

29oa byan-ehub sems-dpa t sde snod bcom Idan das ma* rca ba * rtog par 
thams-Zad (fun mon pa t cho gat rtg pa’t ie t< rah bgam rjogs so f Fm 
da cbapitre de la vtdga des ntes (ncftn) poor tons les usages dans Ie 
.Botfhisatf capitala* mulakalpa] 

299b byan-Zhub sems dpa t sde snod b£om-tdan des ma* rca ba t rtog par 
phyag rgya t le’u rab b jam rjogs-so [Fin da cbapitre des mudra, 
dsnsle Bodhi$attvapitala’ > mulakdlpa] (le passage est presque entiere- 
ment versifie) 

3003 vtdga de Papdaravasmi. 

S 
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302a byan Shub sems dpa’t sde-snod phtd-po-ihe gt n-tu-rgyas-pa cken-po 
ntd-Jcyt rtog-pah rgyal-por rai pa gyen du brjes ces bya-ba bcom-ldan - 
’das-ma sgrol tna’t rtog-pa rjogs-so [Fin du nte ( lalpa ) de Bhaga- 
vati-Tara, nomme “ Lc haut chignon” (urdhvajata) , dans le Bodht- 
eattvapitala avataiysaka-mahdvaxpidyakalparaja] (Le Buddha est au 
Potala Son entretien avec AvalokiteSvara est smvi d’une nouvelle 
sene de ntes. pour devemr mnustre, general, etc.: offrandes de 
fleurs, tnan$ala avec les prodmts de la vache). 

333a Offrandes a l'arbre de Bodhi 

344b Manila dans un cunetifere 

348a Pour assemr une femme, frapper Manjusrl avec des fleurs de 
qaughandika 

360b byan 6hub-sems-dpa’i sde snod° ral-pa gyen brjes 0 sgrol-md’t rca ba’» 
rtog pa las bgran ’ phren srad-bu’i cho-ga’i le*t t rdb-byam bc« pEtp-pa 
yons-sit rjogs so [Fin du UEme chap qui est le nte du rosaire, ertnnt t 
du Bodhisattvapitala 0 - 0 <xrdhiaja\a° -Taramulakalpa (cf. f 13Ga)]. 

3G5a Reussite du nl bu (“ pilule ”( ?) Lire plutot drtl bu “ clochc ") b6om- 
Idan-’das ma’t rca-ba't rtog sgrub-thabs thams-€ad des bya-ba r di 
rjogs so [Cc qui est nomme “Reussite pour tout” [dans] le mfda- ^ 
lalpa de Bhagavati, est termine] 

368b 3/andaZa de Bhagavati (descnptions). 

378a Longue Enumeration de vidyarajui f 

3S0b rat-pa gyen brjes ly% rgyud phyt-ma’t dkyil-'khor dhen-po * i iho-ga’o 
[Rite (tidhi) du grand manfala dc l’appcndico de VOrdhcajafatantra]. 

381a Avalokiteavara cnscigne la fabrication dc boh propre tnandala Rites 
(une phyag rgya slob ma, “femme du sacrifice,” setue de blanc). 
Kombrouses descnptions iconogrnphiquc3 buivics de ntes 

405a blom Idan-'das-ma egroX-ma ’ i rca-ba['» rtog] dan po-las btus-pa rjogs- 
so [Fin du recucil extrait du premier [tnuJaAol/ja] de Bhagavatl-T&rii]. 

410a7 Fcmture dc pafa (eur l’un. le Buddha, cneadrf d’Annnda ct de 
Vajrnpapi, a d'un cotE Avnlohitelvnm, dc 1’autrc, Tir3 ct MahitroA- 
j-Ori A la droito de cclle-ci, au Sud, le Jambud\Ipa, h trois pomtes, 
cn forme d’avant de char; h 1 Ouest, le Oodamja. rend; au Xord, 
1 'Uttaraburu, carrE, ft l'Est, le Vldcha, en forme de dcmi-corps 
(c’est-A-dire denn lunef jeu de mot sur ru/eJiat) dan* Irquel e<t 
print le Maltre dr* Gandbarva, le Grand Rm HSjtrapMa aver w 
iUltc* Dans le JambudGpa est repr.'*entf le Grand IJoi Virfl<.lh»ha, 
maltre de* KumbhagOa l>»n* reprE-entation du Go-Janiya du 
Kord (bvu» Ivi la-U* • pytxl gy\ giug* *«) r*t print le Grand Hoi 
VirOpaVfa. malire de* Nig#. v**tu de blane, Byant de* yeux de \*rat 
D«n* I'UttaraVnro. r*t print 1® Grand Roi N*!-*o*-po (pour »^t gtot 
^ jY t ,];raman*l, malire de* YaVfa, aree *a rail*). 
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411a Kites (da fil torda par nne vierge, des fieches, du jujube, des 
amaudes, etc , sont places aux pieds du Buddha) 

414a Cle des songes et des presages 

415h7 Ceremonies a celebrer avant de partir a 1 Est, au Snd etc 

420b Dialogue entre Sakyamnm et Avalokitesvara Rites pour asservu 
Mara Indra, Brahma, Lokanatha, deia, naga, etc 

422b Mantra dHayagnva 

423b Fata representant Bhagavat, ayant a gauche Avalokitesvara En 
dessona de celm-ci, le vidyoraja Hayagnva (poll jaune ceil rouge, 
etc ) attend ses ordres Rites 

427b nad med-pa » Ir’u rjogs so [Fin du chapitre de 1 absence de maladies] 

434 gnod sbytn mo’i IPu rjogs so [Fin du chapitre de la yalsim] Rites 
aupres d an lac de lotus 

436b Rites en bateau 

438a byan-cJiub sems-dpa » mfhu mam par bsgytns pa iesAoya ba’t le’u 
rjogs so [Fin du chapitre nomme “Proclamation du poor on magique 
du Bodhisattva ’ ] 

Rites pour voir Anutabha 

442b rta-m^rm rgyat-bofi cho-ga zib-mo ’ di yan rjogs so [Ce petit nte, 
d’Hayagnva vamquenr, est ausst tetmmi] 

Longs mantra 

453a raUpa gyen-brjes igt rgyud pbyv-ma rjogs so [Termine 1 appendiee 
de 1 Crdhvajatatantra] 
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Harvaed UravEEfirrr 
Sino-Indiaw Instit u te, PdpiNa 

Avalokita and Tara are two of the most popular saviours adored by 
the followers of Slabayiina Buddhism The name of the goddess har- 
monizes perfectly with her rescuing activities, and there is a corwenitts 
Omnium as to the fact that Tara means u the rescuer” The name 
Avalokita , 1 on the other hand, has been the subject of the most divergent 
interpretations 

'The Indian lexicographical works (J/rdtnKo;a, TrtUntfaiesa and IlEJrw 
CAndra’s Anek&rthasarpgraha, all three missing in the Telping libraries) quoted 
by the larger St. Petersburg dictionary in connection with the Bodhisattta * name 
give Atalokita as such This significant fact lias c\ identic escaped the attention 
of most modem writers on the subject, who regard Avatokltesxara as the tiomen 
propnum of the saint. In purely religious works too the Bodhisattia is (re ** 
quently designated as Avalokita fi antjoeya (seventh century a d ) u»cs Avalo* 
klta (Avalokilesvara) as the Bodhisattva* name in the second chapter (verse 
M) of his Rodhicaryilrotira See PrajfAhararoati’s commentary to the CckMJ 
earj/flretam edited by L. de la V allfe Poussin (BiM Ind), jf CO See also 
Burnout, Iftfrodueiion* 200, and RAjEvoaALALAUrrBJi, The ItuddhUt Fanjlrtf 
Literature of Argol 230 Professor de la Vallde Poussin thinks that before berom 
Ing fllva Avalokltmiara was a Bodhisattva, an 1 as such was named " Avalokita ** 
(PEr 2 257 J, 

In Tibet the equivalent of Avalokltesvara (Fpyan ras piigs-dbaft phyug) It not 
Uhknow-n, but by far the most popular form of the name it Fpyan rat-grig« {* 
translation of Avalokita) It serins to me that the various ad lltlons to the word 
Aval klta. liktt lolrlrons (see note 4 below) (Jein, ndlAa (see 1 CUP 17 4) etc 
should hsve t"n regarded as mere titles In many d wuroenta the rame of th* 
IlodhUattra Is entirely omitted an! he Is designates! by ore of Ms title* . nlv 
Il'ttrr's article " I,e>kr«-T»ra en Ind e-hire** (flsi/s .(tMlljvrt J, published 
by the C r KO In IWt) In the Tanjur we flml a wi rk entlllsdi Fpyan ras 
f t -* lira gri- paM-shalean gyiegrul I) *»*• Coanins (loads Tih 2,504) gltes 
the f llowing at (U batsskrlt title of this weykj ri itvicUtitiJl j** 

Oft !-*r» 3I< »! the itrt volume we fnl the titlest «rrs« res frtf* tyif si 

tse^A tali * fn ft rr , n r „ f fltft l r ,(.J wsd tssJ MUd* r* an! II r l«t* P* 

IJ.frsJstUl.f. *M<h C.-fdler refc'sr* as f l *si 
l.lin, ? ,e,lf«stui JisVIilsre/sshUrtssedlM as.1 Iryt*-*’ !♦»«•* 
rsiiM/illlilHfU |» rf the rti'sfls />*iel r I Iflssida** »• 

K ^Xr*(E? 1 1 il bee * si l>Jt s't ten lil'es Isjirs'i; » l\ «h» 

t '•«♦* Jw . 4 ll4 tithes *U\ O* 

7 bus ,f J«> lb,i««e) ay* fstneri t*| 
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The name Avalokita is Dot confined to the strictly religions sphere 
What are possibly the oldest existing uses occur m medical works Those 
who agree with Dr Kunte’s dating of Vagbhata II (MHIM 3 796) will 
have to believe * that the word Avalokita was known as the name of a 
medical authority at least as early as the second century B C The 
Astangasamgraha reports that its author, Vagbhata I, received his 
[medical] education from his guru Avalokita ( guror aialohitai) and 
from his own father Simhagupta Vagbhata I describes Simhagupta as 
more venerable (gurutara) than Avalokita, and the Sanskrit commentary 
(Indu’s Sasilelha) explains the words guror aialoXxtat by aialolitalhyad 
adtguroh Vagbhata I, the author of the Astangasamgraha , was a 
famous physician, and his teacher (If SIM 3 788) Avalokita too was 
evidently a human member of the medical profession 

The word Avalokita must have been known m India as the name of a 
'heavenly being before A D 253 We arrive at this fenrnntis ante quem 
by considering the fact that the larger Sulhaiativyuha (Nanjio No 
27) was translated into Chinese by Sanghavarman in A D 252 In the 
edition of the Sanskrit text, which we owe to Muiixb and Nan jio, the 
Bodhisattva is called Avalokitesvara (Aialolita plus metro), and San- 
ghavarman gives Kuan shah yin £H|lL'If‘ as his name 4 Kuan shih yin is 

’The AfjMgasamgraha. ( 3IHIM 3 S09) also mentions Avalokita as a [medical] 
author By lfZTZif I designate Dr McKnoPABirTATA’a History of Indian Medicine, 
the third volume of which was published at Calcutta in 1D29 Neither the 
Asfanyasamyrafto (ascribed to Vagbhata I), nor the Asjonyalirdayasamluta 
(attributed to Vagbhata II and edited by Dr Kunte), nor the writing's of 
Hoebjtle on Indian medicine are available in Peking Therefore I am not in a 
position to form anything like an independent judgment as to the much disputed 
dates of Vagbhafas According to Julius Jolly’s "Medicm,” Strassburg 1901, 
page 8, Huth asserts that Vagbhata II cannot have lived after the eighth century 
AD 

* There is at least one Chinese translation of the larger SuIhacotiryilAa still in 
existence (NajtjioNo 25), which must be considerably older than Sanghavarman s 
version Lo-chia-ch*an who is responsible for that translation, did 

according NArr.no (Column 381), all his translation work before A D 187 In 
.the translation ascribed to Xio chia-ch’an a Bodhisattva named K o-lou hsflan 
13 motioned {Truths Tip 12 290A) According to Roseheeeo’s Intro 
Auction to tfte study of Buddhism Part I (TokyS 1916) 170 the Tetsugalw 

Daijwho states that K.‘o-ko-lou hsOan = Avalokitesvara 

The character ££ seems out of place in the passage quoted by Rosenberg from 
the dictionary It has probably found its way into the dictionary by a mistake 
Mr L K. Lin tells me that In the Fo trh ga (Tang Chou edition, vol 

1 3b) its author (Cnou Ch un ) quotes the expression K‘o-!on hsQan and adds 
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evidently a translation of Skt Avalokitalolasvara, a compound which, 
as far as I know, does not occur in the existing documents written with 
Indian characters * It has been suggested that Kuan yin US#, the most 
popular Chinese name of the Bodhisattva, is an abbreviation of UStHrff 
entirely due to the Chinese This view will probably not be encouraged 
by those who know that Avalohitasvara occurs m an ancient manuscript 
written with Indian characters, which has been found in Eastern Turke- 
stan (Mironov, p 243) Dr Mironov is evidently right in believing that 
the form Avalohitasvara (which occurs five times on one incomplete leaf) 
cannot be due to clerical errors It has never been found m documents 
doubtlessly wntten in India, but it must have been regarded as correct 
by some at least of the Sanskrit scholars living north of the Himalaya 

tie three characters to it {between g and ££) m small type In the 

font Iftng » CAt Nstn p*en {Shanghai 1021, page 62b) wd 

find the statement that the TPu hang Ch mg clung P*\ng t£ng Ohueh Ghxng ptjjt 
as the BodhiBattv&’s name Those 
who regard Ko lou hsuan as a translation of AvalokiteSvara or of Avalohitasvara, 
will have to admit that it is rather incomplete, but they may possibly be right 
in their contention The character g according to Julieh {Mithode page 132), 
represents the a m apram&n&bha. (read apramdnabha) frequently stands 
for Bht lo (see, for instance Julies, page 137), and for in loke&vara 
(Jctim page 185) According to Oda’s BukkyO Daijiten page 

1028a the characters represent the Sht word lokeSvara^raja {the nom 

p ropr of a Buddha) K‘o hung who worked about A D 940 declares that 

(Avalokitalokasvara) was the Chinese translation of the irons Merged 
name Ko lou hslSan See the T6ky6 M e«;t Trip vol fasc 1, page 25b In his 
article Kwan Yin ( ERE 7) Professor Takakusu asserts that the name IBjfifyfl 5 - 
was introduced by Kum&rajlva This assertion does not agree with the fact that 
this same name occurs in the version of the AtAhaiotiiq/iJha {TatshO Trip 12 
273 A) ascribed to Safighavarman who flourished more than a century earlier 
than Kumlrajlva In the same article of the EltE we find the following words 
we can further identify Avalokita or Apalokita {in Pali) of Fotalaka with Apollo 
Patareus both being m this case patron deities of mariners 

‘The compounds AvalohitaloheSi ara and Avalohitasvara both occur in docu 
ments wntten with Indian characters (See Biiattaciiaryya's Indtan Buddhut 
Iconography Oxford University Press 1024 page 182 and Mmovov’s Buddhist 
Miscellanea JPASIot 1027, pages 241 270) In view of these facts the hypothesis 
that the compound Aialokitalokasvnra which is an exact counterpart 
occurred in documents written with Indian characters becomes a moral certainty 
According to Coonirs (Fond* (tb S 154), the compound AvaloLitaloicicara 
tBpyab-rna guga hjtg-rten dbafl phyug) also occurs in the title of a work forming 
part of the Tanjur A Chinese equivalent of Avalokltalokcivara ({DAW'fJ ** 
found in the //*< ya Chi {TaithO Trip 51 883B) and in Emm's //om/Sooi 25 
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This supposition is confirmed by the Fan-i Ming i Chi 
{Taisho Trip 54 1002 A), which seems to consider W 5? IS. t j {R ££ 
{ Avalolatesvara) correct but admits that [instead of Svara] the sutra 
texts [written in Sanskrit?] north of the Himalaya mountains ( ©ill & 
have (svara) meaning “ sound " * The Ta Fang Ktiang 

Fo Sua yen Chtng Su (Nai* Jio Ho 2589) discusses 

the compounds ® 1=1 and SSiiira in a similar way 8 and «ays <f In 

* In this statement the fact that the two forms of the compound (Avalokitesvara 
and Avalokitasvara) differ not only as to the sibilant used 13 ignored. Fa yun 
author of the Fan v Jftng* Chi should hare said that the cis Himalayan 
(from the Chinese point of view) form was “tasvara not *tesvara) Most 
authorities seem to be sure that the root fofc from which they derive the name 
Avalokita must mean to see u this connection However whether we choo«e 
the most popular explanation of or aloltta or adopt one of the other interpretations 
- of the expression we shall have to admit that a word meaning sound (which 
certainly cannot he seen) is no appropriate companion for aralojUfo Therefore 
I believe that the translation of staro (in the compounds Avalokitalokasvara and 
Avalokitasvara) by sound was probably not accepted by all the cia Himalayan 
Sanskrit scholars who regarded Avalokitatokasvara or Avalokitasvara as correct 
May not si am have been considered a more or Ie*s exact equivalent of ^ivorat 
Is it altogether impossible to connect siara with scar meaning hcaien t 
According to the smaller St Petersburg dictionary staro is a Beiname of 
the yod tj?nu and st-ard the nowcn propnutn of the chief consort of the god 
Brahman According to Schmidt’s \ochtrage rum Sanslnt WSrterbuch trara 
lali = svargastri I am not in a position to consult the authorities referred to 
by the St Petersburg dictionary and by the 'Sachtrage because neither the 
Tifnusitra nor the SMfcanfhacartfa can be found in Peiping I agree with Pro- 
fessor Tachibana in believing that the translation Avalokitasvara 

belongs to the same category of mechanical renderings as Asura 
(without wine Skt »unl) and Abh’lsvara ( I&Ad plus arora sound) See 

the Journal of the TaishS Fan ersity C 7 part 1 pp 16" 176 Accord ng to 
Moviru WrLUAiis dictionary dbhdsura dJAa*raro bharuno and bh-tttara all 
mean shining etc One of the Chinese translations of the word J&Maturdb 
which we find in the J/ahdryufpoft» (Sakaki edition \o SOD 1 *) is 
The Abh3svarJh are regarded as gods but it docs not seem to be certain whether 
they live in the third or in the ninth heaven <5ee II4b6g\nn 9 On page 41 of 
the nobSpinti the translation Asura (satis alcool) and four other Chinese 

translations of the term are mentioned In the Tanjur (Chom ed Jfdo vol DI 
page 196b) we find tbe following statement [the Lauras) are (a suras or) non 
gods (iha mo ]/m) on account of their numerous acts of deceit and treachery 
[gyo-daA-tgyus-tpyod pa mo* bas) Tbe title of the work in which this state- 
ment occurs is Dam pahiehos pundanXaht hgrrl pa See ConnlXS, Fondt txhftsm 
3 372 

• Both the Fan-* lltng * CAi and tbe Ta Fang Kvang Fo IDia yenChing Bu (TauAO 
Tnp 33 04 0A) regard (Avalokitaloka svara) as an exact equivalent cf 
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the Sanskrit originals themselves two different names of the Bodhisattva 
occur. It is due to this difference in the Sanskrit originals that the 
Chinese translators of these same originals differ as to the names of the 
Bodhisattva ” 7 

Both Fa yun ^1*, the author of the Fan - 1 Hhng-i Oh t find Ch'eng- 
kuan the author of the Ta Fang Kuang Fo Hua-yen Ghmg Su, 

lived long after Hsuan-tsang who, m the third chapter of his 

Hsi-yu Oh t (Taisho Tnp 51 883B), discusses the name of the 

Bodhisattva The famous traveller affirms that the old Chinese forms of 
the name [Avalohitalokasvara] and [Ava- 

lokitalokesvara] are all wrong The correct form of the name is according 
to Hsuan-tsang [AvalokiteSvara] pfeiUra is the only Chinese 

form of the name known to me in which the first element of the com- 
pound (Avalokita) is translated hy a character ) meaning “light, 
splendour, to illuminate” etc It seems to me that the character 
is as unsatisfactory 8 a rendering of avalokita in this connection as H3 
(“ to see ” etc ) and P3 « 8 which means “ to look ” etc 
Most Indian and western interpreters agTee with the majority of the 
Chinese translators in believing that lok plus ava can mean nothing but 
“ to see, observe, etc ” in this connection and they translate the name 
Avalokita accordingly Buhnoot ( Introduction 2 , 201) reports that, 
according to the Karandavyuha, the Sanskrit text of winch cannot be 

Avalokitasvara, -which ia of course wrong The character (loLa) ia not 
represented in their transliterations, -which transcribe, merely the forms Avalo 
kite&vara and Avalokitasvara 

* See the Taxsha Tnp 35 940A, where the following passage occurs 

8 In the Mahavyutpat ft (Sakaki ed No G45) and m Eitel’b Handbook (page 
25) we even find the monstrous compound [AvalohitalokasvareSvara] 

Eitel ignores -flk and translates this expression by "the sovereign who looks on 
or regards the sounds of prayers ” the same author rendcra as follows 

“the sound of the world of light” Beal ( Catena , p 383) quotes Sir J Pans, 
who translates Kuan shih yin by “ she who hears the cries of men," and renders 
the same Chinese expression by “ the universally manifested voice " on page 384 
I am very much obliged to Professor Y K. Tschen for drawing my attention to 
the passage of the Kst-j/C Chi quoted above and for several other valuable Indies 
tions 

•In a translation of the TimaJakirtimrdeSa which i3 ascribed to Chih Ch'ien 
(third century AD), the name of the Bodhisattva is represented by the 
characters Sec the TauM Tnp 14 519B In the corresponding passage 

of Kumarnjlva e (about A D 400) translation of the TtmaJaklrtmirdeia the 
Bodhisattva Is referred to as Kuan shih yin See the T<iuhC Tnp 14 <537B 
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found m Peiping, ASoka asks tTpagupta for the reason "pour laquelie le 
Bodhisattva . se nomme Avalokitesvara ” TTpagupta answers this ques- 
tion as follows “ c'est parce qu'il regarde avec compassion les etres 
souflrant des mans de ^existence ” To this passage Buraouf adds the 
following note On voit par la que les Buddhistes dn Nord consid^rent 
le nom d’ Avalokitesvara comme formd de deux mots, un participe et un 
suhstantif, savour, ih'ara, “le seigneur,” et aialohta, “qui a regard^ en 
has ” II est Evident qu’ils donnent au participe non le sens passif (re- 
garde), mais le sens actif (qui a regard^) Je ne crois pas que cet 
emploi du participe en ta, lequel est positivement autons6 par Pamm, 
quand ll s’agit d’une action commengante (1 III, c IV, p 71 et 72), 
pm*se Stre admis dans le Sanscrit classique pour le radical lol Mais ce 
ne serait pas la premiere fois que la langue des livres buddhiques s'61oigner- 
ait de celle des compositions brahmamques II n’est pas donteux que les 
peuples orientaux, qui out connu le nom d’ Aval olate$ vara et qui ont eu 
Jl le traduire dans leurs ldiomes, n’aient assign6 a la premiere des parties 
dont il se compose le sens actif que je signale ici Klaproth a, dans une 
dissertation spteale, mis le fait hors de doute relativement aux Tibfitams 
et aux Mongols ( Nouv Joum Astaf , t VII, p 190), et 11 B6rausat l’a 
6galement 6tabh plus d’une fois en ee qui touche les Chinois ( Foe koue 
It, £ 56, 117 et 119) 

Professor Grunwedel ( Mythol des Buddhtsmus 128) says Das San- 
skritwort [Avalokitesvara] hann aber, wenn seine Form korrekt ist, nur 
iibersetzt werden “ der Herr, welcher angesehen wird oder wurde,” und 
man konnte auf den Gedanken kommen, dass der uber semem Scheitel 
sitzende kleine Amitabha ctwas mit der Bezcichnung, dercn eigentlicher 
Sinn spater mcht mehr verstanden wordcn ware, zu thun habcn konnte 

In his article “Avalokitesvara” (ERE 2) Professor de la Vail 6c 
Poussin states that “ the meaning of the compound Avalokitesvara is not 
at all dear Scholars do not agree as to it3 significance ” Among the 
translations (suggested by various authorities) of Avalohita or Ava* 
lokite£\ara which Professor de la Vall6e Poussin mentions in lus article, 
we find the following the lord of what we see, i e of the present world, 
the lord of the view, le Eouvcram qui voit tout, the beholding lord, the 
lord whom we sec, the lord revealed, the master who is or was seen, the 
lord who looks, the lord who looks down from on lugh, the lord of com 
passionate glances, the lord of special mercies, the lord with compas- 
sionate glances, the lord of the view or of that which is seen, a person 
to whom good bye has been said, tbc lord who is Been, and the revealed 
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In Ins excellent nrticlo entitled “Der Name Avalokitefoara," which 
appeared in the first \olume of the Zexischnfl fur Indologic und Iramsitl 
(Leipzig, 1922), Professor Zimmer Fevercl} criticizes the explanations of 
the name Avalokitefitarn, which we find in comparativcl} recent lluddhifit 
works He is undoubted!} right in regarding the explanation quoted by 
Burnouf from the KirandaigUha ns unacceptable, and sa)S (page 7fi) 
Der wichtigste Begriff dieser HrUarung, dcr lhrc Pointe nusmncht, “mit- 
leidsvoll” wohnt dom Bcstandteil aialoUta von Haus aus garmcht inne, 
sein Begnfi ist ion keinerlci gefiihlsnUance gcfnrbt Vielleicht dnrf man 
umgekehrt sagen, dn«3 dem atafoitta sich nllmuhlich die Nuance des 
Hitleids angeheftet hat, weil Mitlcid em Hauptzug des We«ens Avn- 
lokiteSvaraS ist, der nuch Mahakaruija “voll grossen Mitleids” lieisst 
Professor Zimmer also objects to Professor de In Vall6c Poussin's trans 
lation of the compound Avnlokite^vara “le seigneur qm regarde,” and 
says (on page 77) tlbcrhaupt ist es nicht schr wahrscheinlich, dass * 
AvalolnteSvara urspTunglich nach dcr Tatigkcit de 3 Schauens lm allge- 
memen Wartsmne benannt sein soil 

On pages 78 79 Professor Zimmer deals with the translation “the 
master who is or was seen" (do geopenbaardc Herr) and arrives at the 
conclusion that it does not do justice to the personality of the Bodhisattva 
Denn sichtbar sind in lrgend einer Wcisc allc Bodhisattvas, und^wer 
Avalokite^vara nach dieser Eigenschaft benannt haben will, lasst damit 
etwas an lhm fur wesentlich gelten, was jedem Bodhisattva cigentumlich 
ist, keiner Hervorhebung bedarf und ungeeignet ist, einen gegenuber den 
anderen zu charakterisieren Da aber AvalokiteSvara noch em 

Bodhisattva ist, hat es Leinen Sinn, Sichtbarkeit an lhm als bezeichnend 
hervorzuheben 

Professor Zimmer also disagrees with the translation “the lord of what 
we see ” i e “ of the present world ” and points out that the Bodhisattva 
as such does not yet own a Buddhaksetra He thinks that, if m spite of 
that fact the "Buddhists had wanted to designate him as “Herr der 
sichtbaren Welt" they would have chosen a less ambiguous expression 

While highly appreciating Professor Zimmer's treatment of these 
renderings of the Bodhisattva's name I cannot accept his own inter 
pretation of it “ der bodhi [avalokita] fahig [lfivaxa ”] mainly because 
this explanation must fall to the ground as soon as we realize that 
Avalokita (not Avalokitefivara) is the name to be explained 10 

10 We have Been above (note 4) that the Bodhisattva was occ&Bioiially designated 
as Aval okitalokes vara in Ind a in Tibet (Spyan ras gzigs hjig rten dbaA phyug) 
and inCh na This fact certainly militates against the translation 

of iivara by £ahig zu m this connection 
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In his excellent article entitled “Der Name AvnlokitcAv nrn,” which 
appeared in the first volume of the Zeitschnft fur Indologie und Iramstxl 
(Leipzig, 1922), Professor Zimmer severely criticizes the explanations of 
the name AvalokitcSvara, which we find in comparativ cly recent Buddhist 
works He is undoubtedly right in regarding the explanation quoted by 
Burnouf from the E&randavyuha as unacceptable, and says (page 75) : 
Der wichtigste BegnfT diescr Erklarung, der lhre Pomte ausmncht, “ mit- 
leidsvoll” wohnt dem Bestandteil avaUUta von Haus aus garmcht mne, 
sem Begnff ist von kemerlei gefuhlsnuance gefarbt Vielleicht darf man 
umgekehrt sagen, dass dem ataloktia sich allmahlich die Nuance des 
Mitleids angeheftet hat, well Mitleid ein Hauptzug des Wesens Ava- 
lokiteSvarag ist, der auch Mahakaruna “roll grossen Hitleids” heisst 
Professor Zimmer also objects to Professor de la Yall6e Poussin’s trans- 
lation of the compound AvaloUteSvara “ le seigneur qui regarde,” and 
says (on page 77) Uberhaupt ist es nicht sehr wnhrsche mlich, dass * 
AvalokiteSvara urspriinglich nach der Tatigkeit des Schauens lm allge 
memen Wartsmne benannt sein soli 

On pages 78 79 Professor Zimmer deals with the translation "the 
master who is or was seen” (de geopenbaarde Herr) and arrives at the 
conclusion that it does not do justice to the personality of the Bodhisattva 
Denn sichtbar sind m lrgend einer Weise alle Bodhisattvas, und^wer 
AvalokiteSvara nach dieser Eigenschaft benannt haben will, lasst damit 
etwas an lhm fur wesentlieh gelten, was jedem Bodhisattva eigentumlich 
ist, kemer Hervorbebung bedarf und ungeeignet ist, emen gegennber den 
andeien zu charaktensieren Da aber AvnlokiteSvara noch ein 

Bodhisattva ist, hat es heraen Smn, Sichtbarkeit an lhm als bezeichnend 
hervorzuheben 

Professor Zimmer also disagrees with the translation “the lord of what 
we see ” l e “ of the present world ” and pointB out that the Bodhisattva 
as such does not yet own a Buddhdksetra He thinks that, if in spite of 
that fact, the Buddhists had wanted to designate him as “ Herr der 
sichtbaren Welt,” they would have chosen a less ambiguous expression 

While highly appreciating Professor Zimmer’s treatment of these 
renderings of the Bodhisattva's name, I cannot accept his own inter- 
pretation of it " der bodhi [avalokita] fahig [lsvara,”] mainly because 
this explanation must fall to the ground as soon as we realize that 
Avalokita (not AvalolateSvara) is the name to be explained 10 

14 We have seen above (note 4) that the Bodhisattva •was occasionally designated 

as AvalokitalokeSvara in. India in Tibet (Spyan ras gzigs hjig rten-dban phyug) 
and m China This fact certainly militates against the translation 

of ffi ara by “ fahig zu ’ in this connection. 
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Dr Har Dayal {The Bodhisattva Doctrine, London 1932, pp 47-48) 
mentions some of the translations of the name AvalokiteSvara given m 
Professor de la Vallfe Poussin’s article and, entirely ignoring Professor 
Zimmer’s important paper, adds a few others to their number Among 
these additions we find the following one lord of wisdom Of this inter- 
pretation Dr Dayal says that it “ is neither better nor worse than those 
mentioned above, all of which are unsatisfactory” 11 

What is probably the oldest Indian explanation of the name Avalokita 
m existence forms part of the 24th chapter of the Saddharmapundarllca - 
sutra (which I generally call “ the Lotus sutra ” for short) In the prose 
part of that chapter in addition to Abhayamdada, one of the less known 
appellations of Avalokita, the name Avalokita itself is explained The 
logic of the explanation which the Lotus sutra gives for the name 
Abhayamdada ( bkitanam sattvan&m ahhayam dadati anena Icaranena 
hhayamdada tit sampiatjata iha etc ) is flawless, and we must expect that 
the justification of the name Avalokita is equally free from absurdities 
The following translation of the Sanskrit text of the Lotus sutra passage, 
Bjbl Buddh 10 438 439, which explains the name Avalokita, is almost 
entirely identical with Kern’s English version (S B E 21 406 407} 
Thereafter the Bodhisattva Mahasattva Ak§ayamati rose from his seat, 
pu£ his upper robe upon one shoulder, placed his right knee upon the 
earth, stretched his right knee upon the earth, stretched his joined hands 
towards the Bhagavat and said For what reason, 0 Bhagavat is the 
Bodhisattva Mahasattva the Lord Avalokita called the Lord Avalokita? 
So he asked, and the Bhagavat answered to the Bodhisattva Mahasattva 
Ak?ayamati All the hundred thousands of myriads of kotis of creatures, 
young man of good family, who in this world are suffering troubles will, 
if they hear the name of the Bodhisattva Mahasattva the Lord Avalokita, 
be released from that mass of troubles Those who shall keep the name 
of this Bodhisattva Mahasattva the Lord Avalokita, young man of good 
family, will, if they fall into a great mass of fire be delivered therefrom 
by virtue of the power of the Bodhisattva Mahasattva In case, young 

M In an incomplete commentary to the Lotus sUtra which forma part of the 
ranjiir (Bee Cobdieb Ponds ttbitain 3 372) and is said to have been translated 
from the Chinese we find the following passage byafi chub sem3 dpah spyan 
ras grigs ni grigs pa la mfiah briies pa / sems can la gzigs ?ifi sdug beiial gyi sa 
nas hdon pa la mfiah brims paho ( see the Chom Tanjur Udo vol DI pages 195a 
196b) the Bodhisattva Avalokita is powerful in observing he has the power 
of rescuing the living beings from misfortune after having observed [their 
distress) Sapientl aatl 
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man of good family, creatures, carried off by the current of mers, should 
implore the Bodhisattva Mahasattva the Lord Avalohita, all rivers will 
afford them a ford In case, young man of good family, many hundred 
thousand myriads of kotis of creatures, sailing in a ship on the ocean, 
should see their bullion, gold, gems, pearls, lapis lazuli, conch shells, 
stones ( ?), corals, emeralds, Musaragalvas, Ted pearl3( ?), and other goods 
lost, and the ship by a vehement, untimely gale cast on the island of 
Giantesses, and if in that ship a single being implores the Bodhisattva 
Mahasattva the Lord Avalokita, all will be saved from that island of 
Giantesses For that reason, young man of good family, the Bodhisattva 
Mahasattva is named the Lord Avalohita 

Unless we suppose that the word Avalokita means “ saviour," this pas 
sage loses every claim to logic 12 Therefore I assume that its author 
attached the meaning “ saviour 9 to the name Avalokita 15 

In this connection I may be allowed to refer to the fact that the word 
loko means ** freedom" m many Vedic passages According to the large 
St Petersburg dictionary lokavmdu and lohasam occur in the Veda 
meaning “ Freiheit schaffend,” Jolya meaning ** freie Stellung,” and 
lokakxt meaning “ befreiend " 14 

In the vol OM of the A I) 1700 Kanjur {vol 1 according to Saeto 
rabe’s Chibetto Daieohyo Kanjuru Kando Mohuroku 

Kyoto, 1930 1932) we find a dharam which contains 
(page 175b®) the following words taraya man (read tarayn mam, 
“ rescue me ") aval okay a Even if we had no knowledge of the passage 
of the Lotus sutra quoted above and of the statements of the St Peters 

la The disagreement between the general meaning of the passage and the 
translation of Avalokita by (Kumarajiva adoptB the compound Kuan ahihyin 
as the Bodhisattva s name in his translation of this passage) haa evidently not 
escaped Kum&raj iva s attention He adds a few words no equivalents of which 
are found in the Sanskrit text or in the older Chinese translation by X>harmarah?a 
or in the Tibetan translation to his rendering of the passage m a rather vain 
attempt to make it appear plausible See my article The Emperor Ch len lung 
and the Larger fiftraipgamasiltra * II JAB 1 141 

11 The 24th. chapter of the Lotus sfitra explains the name Avalokita in two 
different passages In this article I discuss only the explanation which we find 
in the prose part of the chapter It 13 n well known fact that the verses found 
in the 24th chapter belong to a much later epoch See Nanjio a catalogue 
column 45 

**I am unfortunately not in a position to examine the passage mentioned in 
the sixth volume of the larger St Petersburg dictionary in connection with these 
statements because the books referred to cannot be found Is Peiping 
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burg dictionary just mentioned rve would be inclined to translate ava- 
lokaya by something like “ save [me] " or “ deliver [me] " 2S 
According to Cowell and Neil’s index to their edition of the Dtvyavad&na, 
aiatokayah means "takes leave of (or gets leave to go).” But this state- 
ment is incomplete The verb avalolayaii occurs in the Divyav at least 
twice in the more general sense of “ asking somebody for permission or 
freedom to do something ” In the Sudhanakumardvadana the story of 
the young Naga Jamnacitra who was under obligation to a certain hunter 
is told. In order to show his gratitude to the benefactor Janmacitra de- 

>‘It 13 a ■well known fact that in the dhSratiin the imperatives addressed to the 
divinity are often repeated or followed by imperatives containing approximately 
the same request Cf , e g , the senes of imperatives, which we find on page 39a, 
line 8 of the vol OM Aana hana [for jaAi] daha daha ghSiaya ghdtaya In the 
d/ioram quoted above the imperative taraya (read tSraya) is not repeated but 
followed by the imperative avalokaya The compound sariabuddhdvaJoktta which 
we find almost as often m the dASranw as the compound sarvabuddhSdhiffhita 
(blessed by all the Buddhas) should also be mentioned in this connection I do 
no^ agree with Amoghavajra’s translation of sarvabuddhavalokita by “perceived 
by all the Buddhas" (— Taisho Trip 19 523A), hut I think that 
he is right m regarding the word aeofoAita when it forms part of the compound, 
as a true parttciptum perfect t passive The name Avalokita, on the other hand, 

I consider a substitute for correct Avalokztr (nominative Avalokita) The nomi 
native Avalokitah (from avalokati), instead of correct Avalokita finds an 
analogy in the well known Buddhist Sanskrit name Jetah (Jeta from jayati) in 
stead of correct Jeta (Jetr) the victor Skt ialyakartp becomes Pah eallakatto 
(nominative salfaAatlo) See Geioek’s Pah Lueratur and Sprache, Strassbnrg 
1916, page 86 I believe that Professor Wogihara too regards Avalokitah as a 
substitute for Avalokita I have not succeeded in obtaining a copy of Professor 
Wogiiara’s ( $c25C-ff3j'S) article, entitled Sejjzaid to K&nzecn £ 

' w hich appeared in the first number of the first volume of the DukkyOgaku 
zasshi In connection with the compound sarcabuddftaealoilita the 

following phrase which occurs in the ildrkandeyapurina (16, 65, quoted after 
the larger St Petersburg dictionary) may be considered dhanytismy anagrbit^ami 
devaiS copy avatokitd Bfihtlingk and Roth translate devaiS avalokita by 
“von den Gotten (gn&dig) angehlickt” I do not consider this translation very 
convincing We should expect something more definite than a word meaning 
“ angehlickt ” after dtianya (fortunate) and anugrhiti (favoured) "Blessed or 
saved by the gods” would certainly better suit the context The n omen proprtum 
Avalokita, which, according to Uoviek Williams’ dictionary, occurs as the name 
of a woman m the USlatimSdhaw, may be a counterpart to the Latin name 
Beata (p p p of heart, to bless) A word meaning "die Angeblickte ” would 
hardly he chosen by any parents as a name for their daughter The MCrkandeya 
purana and the JrtlotimadAata are, as far as I know the only non Buddhistic 
works in which words possibly belonging to avalok 1 are found 
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cides to present the hunter with a miraculous noose (amoghapftsa) after 
having obtained his parents’ permission to do go mnmiincna bahupakj-tam 
matapitarav avalok) a dadamiti/tena matapitarav avnlokya 6a pa6o dattah 
(Zhv^ar 439) 

Cowell and Neil translate the ■word at alohanaha, which also occurs in 
the Dny&iadana, as follows in their index “with a fine view” They 
add a question mark to their rendering of the word, but I think that 
avalohanala is certainly connected with the second group of ataZoX-forms 
The Divy&iad&na, the MaMvyulpalti, the Axaddnasataha and the Data- 
bhumthasutra show that the ataZoX forms found in Buddhist Sanskrit 
literature fall into two distinct groups (ataZoX I and ataZoX II) AtaZoX 
I is undoubtedly connected with “granting freedom etc” and avaloh H 
with “ to sec etc ” 10 In Pah apaloX generally corresponds to Buddh Skt 
avaloh I, and oloh generally corresponds to Buddh Skt aialoh II 
According to Childers’ dictionary Pali apalohch means to give notice 
of, to obtain consent or permission [i e freedom of action], and is de 
rived from apa plus loJe According to the Bame dictionary Pali olohetij 
olohati and ai>aZoX*eZi mean to look, see etc , and are all derived from avaloh 
The fact that there are two distinct groups of ataZoX forms in Buddhist 
Sanskrit and that ataloX I generally corresponds to Pali apaZoX has 
evidently escaped the attention of Professor Zimmer If he had t n on 
Eidered these facts he would probably have compared Buddh Skt ava- 
lohitam with Pali apaloTcitam Both terms are used as epitheta or even 
as synonyma of words undoubtedly designating the great event of 
Buddhagaya ( samyalsambodhi or rubbana) After analyzing two works 
which are both designated as avalokvtam nama sutrarn by the Mahavastu, 
ProfessoT Zimmer (op ctf 81 84) arrives at the conclusion that the 
Mahavastu uses the Buddh Skt word avalokiia[rn] as an equivalent of 
samyaksambodhx According to the Pah Dictionary published by the 
Boy al Danish Academy {PDDA), the adjective ap/Aokitagami(n) means 
leading to mbbana 17 

l * The words ono«alofcj/a. (Mahavyutp ed Sakaki Ko 8595) and avalokctya 
{AvadinaSataka 2 4) belong to aval ok I The word anavalokyam { DaiabKdmtka 
&atra ed Rahder page 4) belongs to avalofc II 

11 The PDDA quotes the words apalokitagdmmcti maggam, from the Bamyutta 
Nikdya ed F£eb vol 4 page 370 The PTB P&li English Dictionary states that 
epaZofcifo[tn) is an ep it he ton of the nibh&na[m} In the Nitti Pakarana ed 
Habdy page 55^, we find the following epitheta of the ni663natn amjararp, dkavarn 
apalokita-n c a One Of the names of the nibbinam pana 

ntblBnan tu kathiyati) la according to the Abhidhammdvatara apalokiiatp See 
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YThat the Buddha experienced under the Bodhi trefe (samyalsambodhl 
or niblUna) can evidently he described as the supreme liberation The 
fact that the term apalotifam aialokxlam (ef. apaiarga, “salvation”) 

tie PTS ed of Buddhadatta'a Manuals, London 1015, page 82 Tie PDDA seems 
to derive tie word apaloltt (apaloltna) when it appears m this connection from 
paluj;au (to crumble, to fall down) plus alpha prtcaUvum, while it derives 
apalohta meaning “ ashed for leave ” Irom apalolett In CmutERs’ diet we find 
the following entry Apalobtfam, the Unseen Nirvana The compiler of this 
dictionary had evidently the root I ok, to see, plu3 pa (pm) and alpha pnraUrvm 
in mind Neither Palokatt nor pralolafi can he found m the dictionaries This 
fact mahe3 the derivation of opaloXitam, which we find in Childers* dictionary, 
extremely improbable The ancient commentators, who must he responsible for 
the explanations which we find m the dictionaries, evidently thought that the 
word opalolifam, when applied to the nibbanam, had to be regarded as implying 
f a negation [a pralolrtam} a ppalohitam) a palokttam) Consequently they dif 
ferentiated apa!ol.ttam, when applied to the ntbbanom, from all the other Pali 
cpalofc forms, which are analyzed as follows apa lok The fact that the two den 
vationa mentioned above (from palujjatt plus alpha pnvafitnim and from the 
non-existing paIoIah> pralohati plus alpha prtrahetim) exclude one another does 
not add to the plausibility of the differentiation See the PDDA 2S0 and 
Childses diet page 47 The Abhtdhanappadipiho quoted by Childers is not 
obtainable in Peiping The Buddh Skt word avalo/Ufam (meaning samj/aisam 
hodhvj can hardly be derived from a-ralolifam Professor WnrniscH (Ifflro 
and Buddha 333) explains otafoJUJafjn] as follows avalohita[m] 1st “das 
Erschaute”, gemeint ist die hbchste Erkenntmss [samyabsambodh*], die der 
Bodhisattva unter dem Bodhibaume erschaut hat. Professors Windisch and 
Zimmer agree in regarding araloJUfa[m] as a designation of the great event of 
Buddha Gaya. Those who realize that apalakUam (not olokttam) is the corre 
spending Pah term will feel inclined to connect Buddh Skt. aralolitam with 
avalak I rather than with avalol II They may al«o remember that both Pali 
opalolifam and Skt. apavarga are synonyma of mrransm (mbbdnam) Accord 
lag to the larger St Petersburg diet, apararga means die letzte Befremng der 
Seele According to Child xns’ diet., apa%aggo [apa va rya) means final de- 
liverance, Nirvina Many Pali words beginning with apa correspond to words 
beginning with oro in Buddh. Skt The best known word of this gronp is Pah 
apadana, which generally appears as aiaddna in Buddh Skt Those who accept 
DV AeKTEBTa iprei' tb dis ea* or' tide va a Vtmsh t b a.’o page - nr) 1 expdinariun ox* tile" 
term apadSna-araddna. (something cut off), will have to admit, that apad&na is 
the older form of the word Apa certainly meant “off” long before era did. 
According to Dr Speyer’s index Buddh Skt aramj/a [Acaddnal I, 315) has 
found its way into the text owing to a “ wrong Kanskritiration,” and apanlya 
would he correct. Dr Speyer’s index explains c card da (II 69, 1), instead of 
correct apavdda, in a similar way It seems to me that apalohttam (^niJbtlnam) 
and arolokifanv {= tamyakasarplodht) are but two slightly different forms of 
the same term The PDDA translates this term by “not liable to decay,” 
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is applied to that liberation considerably strengthens the position of the 
ancient Indian author” who believed that the name Avalohito signified 
“the Saviour.” 


Childers by “ the unseen,” Thomas (History of Buddhist Thought, London 1933, 
189) by “survey” and Windisch by “das Erschaute * Loka certainly means 
“freedom” in many Yedic passages and apalokelt as well as avalokayo-tt un 
doubtedly means “ to get permission or freedom of action " In view of these 
facts and considering a number of other circumstances mentioned in this article, 
I suggest that opalofcitam-analofcitam originally meant “ deliverance ” This 
interpretation and the translation of Avalokita {= Avalokitr) by “saviour” 
evidently support one another 

*•* The author of the Lotus &btra. passage translated in this article must have 
lived before A D 317 Cf Nanjio’s catalogue No 138, according to which a still 
existing translation of the Lotus sQtra was made by Dharmaraksa of the Western 
Chin dynasty (A D 26S 313) 

We do not know under what circumstances the physician Avalokita, mentioned 
at the beginning of this article, received his name but the possibility that he was 
first called Avalokita by a patient whom be had saved, is not to be excluded “ The 
Saviour " would certainly be a most appropriate name for a successful physician 
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No I Ta‘angshu chx shth (ft^, 18G0 1899, 

Ch‘ang-sha Hupeh Province, 1S97), G ta‘c, G cMJan, 3/55b 

57a, 4/C3b-70b, 5/1 2b 13b, ISa 19b, 20b-32b, by Yeh Ch‘an s ahih 
^li&, 1847 1917 

2 copies one, Harvard University Chinese-Japanese Library copy in 
red ink, one. Library of Congress Orientals m black ink, 

3 H Ts'attg-shv eht shth stub, Tensed, supplemented, reprinted by author 
compiler, Ch’ang chou,^^f{, fc>aang«u Province, 1910, 5 ts’d, T chuan, 
3/50a 51, 6/4b 9b, 19b 22a, 36a-37a, 3Sa-40a 
* Harvard University copy, 

No HI TT« l(tt ts'angshu la 4 U'S, 4 chuan (preface dated IS85 

by author. Ting Sh$n ~T ffl ) 

2 copies one, East Asiatic Collections, Columbia University Library, 

" title page dated 1900 contains jg|j§£ by 1821 

19QG, one, Harvard University, undated, contains postscriptum by 
dated 1900, apparently a separate edition from the same blocks 

No IV Chung kuo ts‘ang ahu chva Vao lueh 9 152 double 

pages, 1 ts't, Hang-chou, 1929 A brief collection of very short 
sketches of owners of private libraries, compiled by Yang Li-ch‘3ng 
and Chin Pu ying, Tests of the seven bibliophiles 

are practically verbatim excerpts from N()s I HI above, without any 
indication of the sources used Useful fcjr ready reference by index 
to 741 names 

No V Hang chav {v cAiA preface dated 1922, , dated 

[1926!], 81 ts‘$ main text id 173 eftuau, supplement in 5 chdan, 
“corrected errors’ jin 1 chuan, introductory material m 8 chdan, 
maps in 1 chuan, 1 ts'e, no 5, maps of the fu, Ch len t ang bsien, and 
J§n ho hsien 

No VI Shan-pen nhv sMh ts'angshu chih 16 ttt, 40 chUan 

plus supplement of 9 double pages, Chien t'ang 1901 The catalogue 
in which are treated works of Hang-cbOu authors holdings of the 
Ting family, library, see Taam, pp 41, 66 67, cf Harvard 

Tenchmg Index, No 17, p nu 

The books of the Ting family library are as a whole preserved in the 
provincial library of Kiangsu XLf&k known now as 

the “ Sinological Library,” Nanking, see Index, No 17, p xiii 
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No VII Ssu l u ch'uan shu tsung mu ^ » tllc *»«poriaI Ch'ien lung 

catalogue, 1772 1782+, 200 eftibm, for which 10,701 titles nre Indexed 
jn the Title Index to the Bait k'u ch'tlan shit, compiled by \0 Ping yao 
un< ler the supervision of I V Gttlls, Peiping, 1031 Different 
figures ftre found clsenherc The Tatung Booh Company's 

edition of 1030, Shanghai, vol 10, IHEW^K^ HSJc» JUPU " rulc9 
for compilation,** by Li Tzfl hung, dated 1011, states that 

of the works copied into the Bait k'u ch'tlan shu the entries number 
3,402, while 0,73-4 entries are of works not copied, hut of which brief 
descriptions, £} , only were made for the catalogue 
No VIII Kuoeh'ao cR i listen lei chCitg cR*u pica ’ 20 * 

ts'6, 484 c/tiian, title page reverse dated 1884, dated 18805 

privately published by the compiler. Lx Iluan 
No IX Pet chuan cht title page dated 1893, compiler's preface dated 

1826, 100 + 2 chUan, CO ts £ fCftktif/iy ^ > compiled by CiiTeN I-chl, 
1783 1850 

No X Pet chuan cht pu , preface dated 1023, 00 + 1 chitan, 24 fs'e,^ 

errata, Yenclnng Unneraity Departmental publication, Peiping, 1032, 
compiled by Min Erli ch'ang J-3 j^|=f , 

No XI Ch'tng shih licit chuan 80 ta‘£, 80 chuan, index by number 

of strobes to names, compiled and published by h < 

Shanghai, 1928 * 

No XII Oh’tng tat fs‘<j?i <7 shu chta Vao t published in a senes 

of articles by Hung Yu feng, t in the Chinese Library Science 

Quarterly, Peking (Peipmg) Material used found in Nos I IV above, 
except notation on printing activity 

No XIII S&u k'u ch'uan shu taiccn E l]l fSJ , 1 volume, 32 + 334 single 
pages , 1028, compiled by J6n Chi shan 

The material used may also be found in the Ssu k'u ta tz u tien JZ9 
2 vols , without continuous pagination, I 1 } 1 jSr^C 
* Nanking 1932, compiled and published by Yang 

Chialo 

No XIV At fat mmg jSn shSng tsu men ptao /f£f A 5 1 vol , Com 
mercial Tress 1933, or I men lu hut pten 5 8 ta ' s 1925 

(see Pelliot’s review T oung poo, XXV, 1925 pp 05 81), was used for 
dates when given therein 

General Referettce 

C hunghuo teaming ta tzd tten > Commercial Press, 1925, 

includes six of the seven bibliophiles Wang Jih kuei being the 
exception 

Tz'u-yUan Commercial Press 1921, includes only one (Fao) of the seven 

by natae and one (Wang Hsien) under the name of the library 

Harvard Penciling Institute Sinological Indes Series Nob 9 24, indexes to 
Ching and Ming dynasty Biographies, Peiping 1932 1935, references 
to sources for material may be found in the case of six of the seven 
Wang dihkuei being the exception, of the Ch ing period and for Ch l 
Ch 6ng yeh jf JijfciiS; of the Ming period 
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Index No 17, Preface by the compiler was helpful in the case of 
Chao I-ch'ing’a “Water Classic,'* ^JeSo 

Wcstehs Works 

No attempt has been made to check possible references to the seven owners of 
the libraries of this group in western sources None of them, however, are in 
eluded in Giles* (A Chinese Biographical Dictionary) convenient handbook 

Wylie (Aoies on Chinese Literature, pp 74, 137, 141) includes Pao, Sun, and 
Wang Ch*» sliu 

T an Cho ydan ( The Derlopmcnt cf Chinese Libraries under the Ch’ing Dynasty, 
1014 1011, by Chcuk woon Taam, Shanghai, 1035, see review by L C Goodrich, 
Pacific Affairs, IX, I, March, 1030, pp 110 118) has gathered into a small volume 
(nd* W7 pages) the moat complete statement in English available at this time 
on the library movement in China It should be used with discretion, but it 
offers many helpful suggestions, in spite of its lack of an index. It has a 
bibliography that is comprehensive In scope In the annotations in this article 
it is referred to under the author's transliteration of his surname, Taam 

Seven owners of large private libraries located within the metropolitan 
area of Hang-chou, the provincial capital of Chekiang, were listed as close 
associates m their library activities by a younger contemporary of the 
group as a whole, Cbu Wen-tsao ( hao JW$f), 1735-1806. Ting 

Shen 1 TfM m bis TTn hn ts'ang-shu lu SStMSciS’iS (original preface 
dat^d 1885) cites the passage containing these names from Chu's post- 
scriptum written for an incomplete copy of a Sung edition of the San 
SAti The treatment of the Han text in the catalogue of the 

Ting family library, Shan pen shu shih ts'ang-shu chik 
(1901), includes the name of Chu Wen tsao in the list of contributors 
to the introductory and supplementary material incorporated in the work 
when it came into the possession of the Ting library from that of the 
Pai ching T‘ang founded by Wu Ch'ien 1733-1813 The 

*No III/~jr/23b, citation from (son of Wu Ch'ien) 

@S£.fd (printed by 

No IV/p 129b (1813 1800) found m No I/o/2a, No II/5/13a 

On the Han text, see No VI/6/3 a , the copy is preserved in the " Sinological 
Library " in Nanking, 0 » chvan 9/3b 

JFnr Ghu WAn tssf|- ju>e JCr* Y/JAfyfiSa.,. No Xl/XZ/Ja, b. for Wu Ch'ien. see 
No XI/72/7b, No IV/p 31 

The study for this article was done m the East Asiatic Section, Columbia Ubi 
versity Library Acknowledgment is here made of the courteous assistance given 
to the author who wishes to express appreciation for the co-operative help of the 
Librarian for Chinese Books 1935 1936 Mr Peter L H hoh (ho Liang 

mu) Bibliography, Nos. I, II, III, were put at the disposal of Dr Swann by 
the Library of Congress and the Chmese-Japanese Library Harvard University 
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closing remark in the passage from Chu's postscnptum indicates that the 
work about -which he was WTitmg belonged to the library Hsi t‘o shan 
Fang founded by the seventh bibliophile on the list, Wang 

Shih, but no positive evidence of this has been noted in the references 
studied in tins connection Ting Shen, however, cited the passage in 
his treatment of that library 

TUhu wrote “ Mr Wang of Wu hn had a Chen ch*i T'ang as his library 
He interchanged visits with the private library owners of the same dis 
trict, such as Mr Chao of the Hsiao shan T ang , Mr Wang of the 
Fei hung T* ang, Mr Pao of the Ckih pu isu Chat Mr Wu of the P tng 
hua Chat, Mr Sun of the Shou sung T ang, and Mr Wang of the Hsi t o 
shan Fang *» sgvHll 

*&&&&&&' &&&&&. && 

Within reasonably short distances of each other these seven biblio ' 
pinles were contemporaneously building up their private libraries With 
out any known formal orgamzation they were carrying on a private 
practice of inter library loan They were discussing methods of pre^erva 
tion of their books from the ravages of insects and under existing 
atmospheric conditions They were vying one with another in poetical 
compositions as well as in scholarly research They were borrov ing £rom 
each other raTe books, whether in manuscript or in print which they as 
individuals did not possess They had the privilege of exchanging their 
textual criticisms as well as copying for their own libraries such of these 
rare books as they desired to add to their holdings Some of them edited 
and published m their libraries not only their own compositions studies, 
and researches but also reprints of rare texts which otherwise would 
probably not have been made accessible to scholars of their on n and per 
haps later generations A brief account of some known facts m their 
lives and works is here set lorth 

If the group ever dul gather as a whole m regular or called meetings, 
the convenor apparently was Wang Hsicn 3 fEiT* 1723 3770 IIw library, 
Chtn-ch'i T ang, seems to have been a center for this particular group 
Although ho was given an ofiicinl post within the Department of Punish 

•No T/3/lSa 10b[ No II/3/20b-“2» No III/T/ 1 *** ICa No. I\ /p 43j 
\I/72/(jb."»i »« *l*o No 1/j/ji b( No 1 1/3/1 3a b| No /101 23bj 

No \/Hfl/*7 

11* I. r.llrj fEft# No. 1/5/32* No H/o/40*, No III/>/2’hi 1 f£ffc 
T 7 »»/ I /mi t thr«. work. It, No. \ II cf No Ml/ ft rrljrt of 
CMrnlmtff 30th y«-*r Ethm*>n Mth day p (U 
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meats with headquarters at Peking, he began serious]/ to collect his books 
not long after receiving his chtn shth iffitjb in A D 1646 It is possible 
that he did not serve actively in his official position very long He re- 
turned home on the plea that lie must care for his aged parents, and 
apparently he never resumed his governmental duties 

His trend of interest was inexorably fixed upon the accumulation of 
books “When he was besought by a bookseller, he did not begrudge 
money to buy the rare work at a large price n He spent his days in 
collating texts, punctuating them, and writing commendatory marks and 
annotations alongside choice phrase* “ The whole day through he did 
not grow weary ** 

Of his library, ChCn-ch'i T‘ang, a fellow townsman of the following 
generation, Kung Tzu-chen* 17S2 1841, wrote on encomium m 

a seven character four phrase poetic form In this poem he proclaimed 
that m the contemporary period (Chhen lung and Chia chhng, A D 
1736 1820), “who had one to equal itt" Some credence may be given to 
this triumphant expression, probably due largely to local pride, because 
th» author, himself a learned man and the son of a scholar, bad for his 
mother the daughter of the erudite scholar, Tuan Yu ts'ai ©zEIS, 1735 
1815, and was at the age of twelve a cho*en disciple of that famous grand 
father 

One of the seren character phrases of the poem definitely reveals some 
thing of the intimate human relationship which existed within this group 
of library owners, and sets the reader’s imagination at work to reproduce 
the activities in the Wang Hsien library, the possible center for an inter 
library informal association There friend ** grasps hand ** * with friend , 

•No I/5/10b No II/5/2°a No XI/73/38b-39b, No X/49/13a 17a 

* TTo shou cf No I/5/I 8a No Il/S/S^a This is the very intimate 

friendly informal greeting wherein the guest extends the one hand which 13 
eagerly clasped between the two hands by the host or hostess when immediately 
the guest lays h s or her other hand if free over the Upper one of the host or 
hostess There is no up and down movement of the hands or arms as in the hand 
shake of the west Such a greeting may have been preceded by a Jinny shoo 

which m old China was regulated by ceremonious usage to be formal in character 
the right hand clasped within the left one and then the two swung to the left or 
the right respectively on occasions for felie tat 10ns or for condolence or whether 
or not the individual was man or woman 

There were other modes of formal greeting to be performed by girls and women 
jjsttfE accl pn^C of the Manchu period On informal occasions all such greetings 
of both men and women can be made as demonstrative as in the formal bow or 
the handshake of the west 

Worms are the scourge of books m central and southern Chins. 
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there each “ inquires ” of the other about “ worms ” in his boohs AH of 
the group interchanged visits, made inter library loans, borrowed manu- 
scripts, and shared collated texts Some such picturesque concept inspired 
the opening phrase of the eulogistic poem dedicated to Wang Hsien, his 
sons, and his grandson by Yeh Ch f ang shih 1847-1917, in his 

compilation Ts'ang sku cki shih shih (original edition, 

1897) 

In so far as relative ages of the bibliophiles are revealed in the texts 
studied, the “ elder brothers ” of the group were Wu Ch*uo 5 
(died A D 1733) and Chao Yu $£& (1689 1747). The exact date for 
birth of Wu is lacking but since he was fifty eight sut at his death, 
he was horn in A D 1676 In A D 1705 he was one to welcome the 
then reigning emperor upon the occasion of an imperial southern tour, 
so he must have been much older than Chao who was sixteen years old 
at that date Wu’s eldest son was born circa A D 1703 In Yeh Ch'ang- 
shih’s compilation of original poems dedicated to owners of private 
libraries he apparently meant to arrange the poems m the chronological 
order of the period of the bibliophiles to whom they are dedicated In 
his original edition, 1897, he had the Chao precede the Wu poem, but in 
his re edited and enlarged edition, 1910, he reversed this order, giving 
Wu Ch*o the place of the oldest member of the group of seven owners of 
private libraries associated together by Chu Wen tsao more than a hun- 
dred years earlier Ting Shen did not follow a strictly chronological 
order in the arrangement of his material 

Wu Ch'uo 8 was only a chu sheng sliAfe in scholarly rank He never 
held an official post His only work included in the Ssu Vu ch’uan shu 
is a collection of one hundred poems incorporated in a compilation, 

j m which in A D 1729 be collaborated with Chao Yu, Chao’s 
brother, Hsm fU , and four other friends In the treatment of this work 
in the Ch ten lung Imperial Catalogue , the chronological arrangement of 
tl'jt V!> ftwure. usAvwAsa that Wu was ttan Ghao Yet Wu 

was much interested in classical studies, well versed in writing both m 
pro^e and poetical styles, and especially proficient in composing the U'ti 
F*»J forms of poetry His greatest pleasure, however, was in the accumula 
tion of books he hungered and thirsted for them as for food and drink 

•No I/4/00a C7b 70b *,0 II/5/4b 8a 10a No III/fT/lOb 10a 18b No 

X/45/10b-13b, No V/145/2ob 2Cb, No IV/pp 20b 30a 32b No NII/II/I Dec 
lD27/pp 03 01 No \ IX/intro /edict Chicn lung 30/5/14 p 8ft 

•No Vll/100/38a b. 
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All Sung (960 1279) and Tuan (1280 1368) printed editions together 
with old rare volumes* from private homes that were brought to him for 
purchase he “ needs must obtain, and have for his own ” Consequently, 
the name of his library, P'rng bua Chai, attained a wide reputation m 
his generation He compiled an account of his rare works in a text of 
eight chvan entitled Ssun hsi Lu but he did neither printing 

nor reprinting in his library 

In his home there was an old wisteria vine growing over a pavilion and 
arbor When the vme was in flower the tender clusters hung down like 
jewelled pendants Upon occasions at that season he gave most successful 
entertainments setting out wine for his guests while they vied with one 
another in verse making The murmur of voices ro=e and fell unceasingly, 
and the pleasure of those present did not abate His delight in his 
flower^ and bamboo was such that “ his foot passed not beyond bis thresh 
1 hold,” while carts filled the roads to his gate ” as friends came and went 
He and Chao Yu were very intimate in their scholarly researches 
Every time one of them acquired an unusual text or edition or old manu- 
script, the other as a matter of course had the privilege of copying it for 
hio holdings They exchanged collations, they prepared introductory and 
bibliographical material for books In some of Wu’s hooks were the seal 
of what may have been Chao Yu’s library, Hsiao-shan T'ang 
PP Wa collection of books r eventually went en masse to the library 
founded by his contemporary, Ma Yueh kuan Jfr, 1688 1755 
After Wu Ch'uo’s death, his eldest «on, Wu Ch'eng ctrco 1703 

1773, upon the occasion of a visit to Peking recovered a valuable copy 
of poems by Hsu Hun of the T'ang period that had d is 

appeared from his father’s library more than twenty years earlier It 
is told that the book was brought to Wu Chksng for purchase He recog 
nized his father’s handwriting in the work, and found in it the seals of 
his library, freah and dear Upon hig return home with the work, friends 

♦No m/*U/10b, No 1V/P 30a, No NII/II/I, Dec 1027/p 04 Ilsiao-shan 
is al«o given as a designation for Wang Jib true! Except for the context of the 
text translated the reference might be to him rather than to Chao \0 Later 
Jtftolj’ /.’Wjtt Ahe J'luy’JuLP .vtsv Mr Ah-** •mark'd .lr JSauujr Ai« 1T nkw Ahiy* 

were bought by UsQ Tsung ven 170S ISIS No cf for ITsfl 

No 1/0/lab No 11/C/SaOa No IV/pp fllb-OSa 

For the Identification of Mr Ma of Huang ling *<* Y/I3V15 

•No % II/151/lCa The recovery of this book and the joy of Wn and bU 
friends In the gatherings under the wisteria Tine were the inspiration for the 
poem dedicated toUuCh uo and hi* sons by keh Chang-shib No 1/4/C’b, No 
II/5/4b. 
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of Ins father and he himself were inspired to write commemorative verses 
and poems From those assembled by Yeh Chhmg-shih as well as Tmg 
Shen, it can be established that at that time the father had been dead ten 
years The date of the death, A. D. 1733, is confirmed by both the 
Pet chmn-cht pu and the Hang-chou-fu gazetteer, so the son 

journeyed to the capital m A. D. 1743, and the beloved hook had dis- 
appeared circa A D 1723 

Before and after the trip to Peking Wu Ch'eng had spent the years, 
months, and days adding to, and working on the hooks m his father’s 
library, punctuating them, correcting errors, collating texts In A. D. 
1772 (or 1773) when the imperial call for rare works was sent through- 
out the land, he selected and prepared hooks for the Ssu-k r u commission 
in answer to the call Before imperial recognition could be made for the 
presentations, he died at the age of seventy one sui, and his younger 
brother, Wu Yu chhh^tlF#?, a chu yen of A D 1770, was credited with 1 
all presentations sent from the Phng hua Cbai Three hundred and five 
works were accepted, and he was awarded a copy of the original edition 
of the P'ei-iven yun~fu, the concordance compiled under the personal 
supervision of the emperor K/ang-hsi, A D. 1711. 

Chao Yu, 9 1G89-1747, was not only one whose age would entitle him 
to hold a place of honor among the seven bibliophiles, but also the one 
whose literary heritage through his mother would give him library pres- 
tige She (of the Chu family, $cK) was a great granddaughter 10 of 

■No I/4/G5b 67b, No II/$/7b 9b, No Ill/’ff/Sa 10b, No IV/pp 121b 122a; 
No VIII/434/8a 12b, No XI/71/59b GOb, No VII/100/38a b, Ch'un ts'ao yuan 
hsxaochi by Chao Yu ( preface A. D 

18S3, 8th chx, 1881 1882), pp la, lib 17a 18a 

Chao Ail was called Chao Wu yao (No I/5/2a, No II/5/13a, No 

IH/T'/23a) fifty years after the period of his library activities with Wu Ch'uo 
’•In the above references {with one exception), it is usually said that Chao 
\fls mother was a granddaughter of Chu Hsieh ytian 156G 1C39 One 

text at least (No 'V1H/434/BV) reads “a great granddaughter” Since 

the texts examined emphasize her relationship to the Ch'i family (see pages of 
text, 9a b), the data is in sufficient to trace her son’s relationship to Chu llsfch 
ytian and double relationship to Ch i Ch’Cng yeh It seems moat likely that she 
wns a great granddaughter of Chu Efsieh ytian as well ns of Ch'i Ch'fng yeh who 
was a younger contemporary of the former 

All references apree that Id* grandmother by adoption, 

10 4- 1 10221 f/s*) 

Was the wife of Ch i Ton sun, who was often called Ch‘1 Ch'flnp yell’s sixth son, 
hut who was really the second son of Ch 1 Piao kuci * C02 

1C45 No I/3/55b corrected In No II/3/50a to read ffi ifc 
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Ch‘i Ch'eng-yeh 11 j owner of one of the few great private libraries 

created in the late years of the Sling period 

A fire destroyed the Chh family library in A. D. 11)97, bat in a few 
years another collection was begun, being named Tan-sheng T'ang 

In A. D. 1604 Ch'i Ch'eng-yeh received his degree of chtn-shth, and 
about A D 1625 a catalogue of his holdings was completed. Pelliot 
suggested A. D 1620 for the probable date by which his accessions were 
fairly complete Chh wrote a sort of agreement for his children to ob- 
serve, and to it he attached for the guidance of his descendants a short 
treatise on library economies, instructing them on the (I) study; (II) 
Collection; (III) acquisition; and (IV) discrimination of books While 
this little work m library science was superseded by a larger treatment 11 
m the latter part of the eighteenth century, it was the pioneer manual in 
the field. 

Although Chao’s mother was bom outside thf; Chh home, inAD, 1662- 
1663 she was adopted as the daughter of Chh Pan-sun grandson 

of the eminent owner of the library, second 60n of his eldest son, to com- 
fort Chu T&-jung the young wife in distress at the departure of 

her husband for an indefinite period For political reasons he was at 
that time being banished to far away Liao-yang (Manchuria), and 
when he returned after a brief exile he became a Buddhist priest His 
sister had married into the Chu family, and it was her daughter who was 
adopted to console and serve Chu Te-jung. The adopted daughter (by 
consanguinity a great granddaughter of Chh Ch'fngjeli) became the 
mother of Chao Yu. Her nuptial ceremonies were observed m the study 
of the famous library built by her illustrious great grandfather. At the 

11 No I/3/55b-57b, 4 /CO a b, No II/3/50a 51b, 4/Sab, No. ni/"F/8b-10b, 
No IY/pp 55a b, 121b, \Uan T ung h ^f{r>)|5[, “ 0„ the Trirate Book Collector* 
of the Mwg Dynasty,” and Wang \in, £££$► “Short Biographies cf Bool 
Collectors of the Ming and Cb'ing Dynasties,” It&niry Science Quarlrrfy 2 (Dee., 
1027) 6 7, 7 (March, 1933) 43, ef 7WAVn-rAff 0 „ Joa thu mu 
P , postsenptum dated 1023, first preface, p la, r au l major, TP 23 103, 207, 
213 214, and 30 244 Ue baa one work fn bo VTf Sec bdow, n. 13 

Tan-tAfny t any {puny iAu yo 7’ * manual on library sefenee 

(TAAU, p 54, n. 3, p 81), included In I’ao's CAn pu f#u-eAat tt'ung-thu (see 
below, n 2C). 

Ton-*ktng t“any cA» bis collected literary work*. Is included In the 

” Indf* r -2-pvrpalonut,” CAin tSu Uttnylu I /55m, for utter con 

demnation and complete annihilation probohlr A D 1773 el tty 

*• Tt any-thu cA. yoo fflff, I Iff by Stt Tiling t'fen IftgfJ!, fSfrfilSJ. »« 
Taau, pp 54 59, No. IV/p CSb. 
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time of the wedding the bridegroom had “ his thoughts turned towards 
obtaining the collection of books, but the dream was never realised.” 
Forty years later their eldest son journeyed across the Chhen t'ang River 
to visit the ruins of his great great grandfather’s old home, long after 
the books had been sold 13 When Chao Yu arrived at the old site, there 
was nothing of the library left, except the name-board of the pavilion, 

14 From data in hand for this article the evidence for establishing a date for 
the dispersion of the library is insufficient The boohs en masse were according 
to Cn uan Tsu wang 17/6 Ta, 14b 15b, 18/20a 21a) 

purchased by Huang Tauughsi 1610 1G95/G, and his student, Lu Lin 

liang 1629 1CS3, with funds largely furnished by Wu Chih-chfin 

1C40 1717 The choice of titles was the privilege of Huang the best part of the 
rest of the collection went to Lu while the residue fell to the lot of Wu who let 
Lti have the greater part of the money used for the purchase The Chao family 
library had some boohs brought into the home hy Chao Yil’s mother, and odd 
hooks thrown on the market were bought by the Chao brothers 

Ch'flan also stated that the books secured hy Lti were completely lost to later 
generations He made no reference to those allotted to Wu Such of the selected 
titles chosen hy Huang as survived the misfortunes of fire and water passed to 
Huangs student, ChSng Hsing ICOo 1743, owner of the famous library, 

£rh lao Ko — Where these titles went at the disappearance of this 

library, and uhat became of those owned hy the Chao family are not known at 
this writing 

According to the biography of Huang Tsunglisi ( }5£ f t 1 ’ 

13a Library o! Congress’ copy) Huang made his selections In A D 1060, which 
would point to that year for the date of the dispersion of the books of the 
Ton ihCnr; T ang Ch ilan, however, stated that at the wedding of Chao \tl’s 
parents the library uns extant Forty years later, Chao \fl, 1689 1747, visited 
the site of the former library The birth year of Chao Ham Is ghen as A D 
1701 If the dispersion of the library came as early as A I> 1600, the wedding 
could then be no later than that year, and more than twenty years elapsed before 
the birth of Chao kli and thirty before that of Chao Ilsm Furthermore, Chao 
\ Q would have been only eighteen aui when he made his pilgrimage to the mother's 
girlhood home In view of these events no definite date for the dispersion of the 
famous library la fixed In this article 

Tung Chi-eVang was the celebrated calligraphic whose disciples followed the 
style of writing which he developed 

Chi PlaoVucl 1602 1615, a* a lad (\o T/3/5CH, No JI/3/50b) watched hi* 
father have laid out the garden Eft[y] with its pavilion Eft# and study 
•nl Hlrary IJefore bis death the property had depreciated, an 1 in the 

turmoil of the closing years of the Ming dynastv the books were placed for 
safety in a monastery whrre apparently they remained until their dispersion. 

It was at the monastery In A I) 1666, according to his biography, that Tiosng 
Tsnng l at spent three days and nights making his selection of about ten bundles 

efU»k. 
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K'uang Thug (“ Pavilion for Solitude ”}, the characters for which 
had been written by the celebrated caUigraphist, Tung Chh ch‘ang 
H , 1555 1636 This board he carried bach with him to his library 
Since be had in his home many rare old volumes from his great great 
grandfather's collection he then had constructed a rather small but 
separate budding, located in the midst of a bamboo grove on the north 
shore of a lake in the garden of his estate To this building he gave the 
name K‘uang T e ing m memory 1 * of his journey to the home of his 
mother's girlhood The'e boohs were thus carefully kept in special 
quarters, distinct from those in his mam library, the Hsiao shan T'ang 
They were as dear to the heart of his mother as was the jade insignia to 
the feudal lord Every time he added a work, it was his great joy to 
show it first to her 

The size and the importance of the Chao library is exhibited in all the 
•texts examined for this article With one exception it is referred to as 
a living working organism, still in existence at the time indicated m the 
writings In an imperial decree nnder date of April 28, 1773 15 the Hsiao- 
shaji T'ang was mentioned among the half-dozen private libraries of the 
southwest that were very rich, even though it had just been dispersed at 
the tune of the establishment of the Ssu Vu commission The preface 
to the Index io the Shut clung c/m No 17 m the Uanard Teaching 
Institute Sinological Index Senes, makes the statement that a pahhcation 
was made in Hsiao-shan T‘ang in A D 1794, thus causing the reader to 
feel that the lihrarv was intact at that time Ting Shen did not give an 
exact date for the dispersion The establishment of the Ssu Yu commis 
sion occurred m A D 1773 Just prior to the establishment the books 
in the Hsiao-ehan T'ang were scattered 

Chao Tiu devoted some thirty years of his life to the assemblage of the 
library He was only a chu sheng in scholarly rank, held no official 
position and like hi3 older friend, Wu Ch'uo, his only work included in 

“The term Wei yang used in the citation and repented by \ eh Chang 

thill in hi* poem dedicated to Cbao VQ bis younger brother and hia son is that 
by which the Chinese know on ode from the Rook of Poetry " the north bank of 
the riser Wei (Lcgue, lk Oxford ed p 2031 The poem is supposed to hare 
been composed by Duke R on- of Ch in in memory of haTing escorted hi* eotidn 
the famous Duke Win of Ch»R (<!Jj-42S & C 1 when the latter with the help of 
Duke Kang a father the reigning duke of Chin undertook an expedition to 
secure the throne in Ms native land At the time Duke K ang was heir apparent 
la Chin and fci* mother was an aunt of the young exile at his fathers court. 

>• \o III/ t/2Ca» T/ s *' 
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brother of "Wang Jih chang (died circa 1799), a biographical 

sketch, of whom is included in the Hang chou gazetteer, ElK . There 
were ten brothers m the family, and the five known bore personal names 
wherein the ph occurred Thus Ting concluded that I chih was Whang’s 
fancy name The earliest source citing information about Wang is an 
excerpt from Hang Shih chun’s 45vtfrJ§& (chin shih A D 1724, died 
A D 1771 at the age of seventy sui) Tao lu t ang wen chi 
wherein he quoted a commentary written fifty years after the time of 
Wang himself in Hsm t o ckai ts‘ang shu chi . There it 

ib said that Wang was very intimate with both Wu Ch'uo and Chao Wu 
Whenever one of them obtained a rare work Wang was able to taste the 
privilege of an early view of it 

This citation places Wang Jih kuei then with the two elder member! 
of the group of seven The chronological arrangement of the dedicator} 
poems by Yeh Ch'ang shih in Ins revised compilation likewise bears out 
this inference The primary purpose of Yeh’s work was the publication 
of his collection of original seven character four phrase poems eulogizing 
in each instance a selected owner of a private library Fortunately *th e 
poems are followed by biographical excerpts concerning the bibliophiles 
to whom the poems are dedicated In not a few instances one poem is 
dedicated to two or more scholars who have no relationship bjr con 
sanguinity This is true in the case of Wang Jih kuei, who is the second 
of two scholars, the first being Hang Shih chun, who died in A D 1771 
at the age of seventy sm The two are entered just prior to the biblio 
phile Shen T mg fang , 1702 1772 and posterior to Chao Yu, 

1689 1747, Ha Yueh kuan, 1688 1755, and Wang Te-p £ u whose 

granddaughter’s husband was Chao I ch'ing’s nephew This arrange- 
ment places Wang’s life span probably within the period 1700 1770 

He took delight in nothing other than that centered m his collection 
of hooks By natural inclination he was indefatigable in accumulating 
them, kt, ti&ii htWrmgs \o bti ttote Vrrat Vic Vmd itiientel 

secured editions that had disappeared from circulation and, m some cases, 
were thought to be lost He spent his tune in his library, studying and 
correcting errors and mistakes m texts His interest in the study of books 
began m his thirteenth year, and he developed an extraordinary judgment 
in criticism of texts Chu Wtn tsao was most impressed that he owned 

For Wang NVPn »btng of the Ming period see [] 108/10*0 
table *ce No \I1I pp 74 70 repeated by the later compiler vol 2 /£,}[*, ITf 

2 15/13 
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a copy of the Sung edition of the 20 by the famou3 scholar Wei 

Tzuweng tnL-f'ms A D. 1178-1237, which the scholarly world had 
thought lost His gardens and groves of trees were unexcelled; his 
library was set m the midst of lovely hills and lakes, he was so rich in 
books that his volumes contained as many as two hundred thousand 
chapters (chiton). 

Two modern Chinese studies of the Ssu Yu ck'uan shu both tabulate 
by owner and name the private libraries of the early Chhug period, 

Apparently the later of the two publications copied the 
table from the earlier one, or the two, Jen Chh shan (1928) and 

Yang Chia-lo iW&Srfr (1931-1932), used a common source not yet 
located for this article In both cases the owner of the library, Hsi t‘o~ 
shan Fang, is given the name of Wang Wen-aheng . Unless Wen- 

sheng be a fancy name for Wang Jih-kuei, its use as the name of the 
* owner of a library with the same name as that one belonging to Wang 
Jih-kuei is strange It is apparently m a citation from Wang Jib kuei 
that there occurs the name of Wang WSn sheng (chtn shik, A D 1511). 
Of*a man in the Chhng period with this name no trace has been found 
Neither Ting Shen nor Yeh Ch c ang shih include any material pointing 
to the ownership of the library Hsi-t'o shan Fang (or Hsi-t c o Chai) by 
othe^than Wang Jih-kuei 

The library of Sun Tsunghen 21 -Ef who became a ehu-jen in 
A. D 1744, was a possible second center for the same small select group 
of hook lovers He qualified for an official position, but Tecemng no 
permanent appointment returned to his native hamlet in JSn-ho Hsien 

,0 No YTI/20/9a Credit for the presentation of the copy used by the Ssu K'u 
commission 13 made to Wu \Q-ch‘ih, so if this copy was that of the Wang 
library, it is very probable that the collection had been dispersed by A D 1772 
Because of the inter library activities the copy may have been a ms , but if so, 
the imperial cataloguers do not make this clear 

LH ting c hxh~ch\cn ch'uan pin shv mu 2/0a relates that Yen Yilan-chao 
1773 1817 (No IV/p 145a) , bought for 260 000 cash the copy of which 

lacked the last double page, cf No IV/p 145a, for a Sung work from the Wang 
family collection he jiaid JK F/jSi' 

If this copy secured by ken was the Wang Jthkuei copy it may indicate the 
date of the dispersion (1) either of the Wu collection, or (2) of the Wang col 
lection whose copv was not that treated in the Imperial Catalogue Evidence 10 
far would point to the first conclusion 

•‘No I/5/29b30b. No II/„/10b-20b \ 0 III/"F/18b 10a, No VIII/454/5U 
E3a, No It/pp C7ab No MX/intro edict/p 8a No \/143/4b5a the sti or 
seven friends may refer to tho«c ho befriended rather than the bibliophiles 
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the Ssti. h'u ch'uan-shu is a collection of one hundred poems which he 
contributed to the joint compilation He was associated with Ch'uan 
Tsu-wang 1705-1755, in the latter’s well-known activities as a 

teacher and scholar 

Chao Hsm (born A. D 1701), the younger brother, was also well- 
known for his love of hooks, and like the elder brother undoubtedly was 
a frequent visitor in the libraries of the group of local bibliophiles The 
books of the two brothers were accessible to Chao Yu’s eldest son, I-chhng 
—lit ) who was himself a collector of books Of the son, it was said - 
ff every time that he heard about a rare book, then with mind set to his 
purpose he flew into action, and until he reached his goal, he never 
stopped The books he accumulated completely lined the walls of several 
rooms ” Bookshops took care that no book was left over night with him, 
for they had learned that he would not return a rare work. 

In the material examined for this article exact dates 16 for the birth c 
and death of Chao I-chfing are lacking His father died in A D 1747. 
His own celebrated work on tbe 11 "Water Classic,” was 

finished in A D 1754, when he dated and signed a preface foi; it 
Acknowledgment for the copy of it treated in the Imperial Cata- 
logue 1T is made to the governor of the province as donor. Just prior to 

1# See Harvard Yenching Institute Index, No 17, Index to the Water Qlassio 
and Commentary, Peiping 1034, 2 vols , preface pp XU xiv The compiler corrects 
the erroneous reference to an A D 1754 printed edition of Chao’s work, made in 
hu't'ing chth-ohten ch‘uan pen shu mu @ (preface 

pl 873] 6/201) He states that the A D 1788 printed edition is the original one 
The compilers of No IV (p 121b sketch of Chao Ytl) stated that after the 
death of Chao ytl his books cn masse passed into the hands of another faddy 
8ee helow, n 18) No corroborative evidence for this statement has 
been found at this writing The library remained in the possession of the Chao 
family apparently through and beyond the life time of his eldest son The table 
of contents and perhaps the prefaces of the original manuscript copy of the 
" ^ a tcr Classic,” dated A D 1764, were written on stationery of the library, 
H*iao shan Tang (No VI/12/lb) 

The A D 1780 edition ol Chaos “Water Classic” was, but neither the A D 
1704 nor that of Wang Ilsicn-ch icn 1842 1018, were available for use 

In this study, although the author lias previously had access to both edition* 

It is puzzling that there should have boon both an A D 1780 and on A D 1701 
edition for which the one son and the four eons respectively seem to have been 
responsible 

,f No VII/00/4b This copy may, however, have been secured from the Chao 
family, and yet have recognition given to the governor of the province tor H* 
presentation 

Harvard 1 mching Jndar, No 17. P p Xlli xv The statement (p xiv) 
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D 1773 the Chao family library was dispersed Chao’s study of the 
Yater Classic” was, so far a* now is known, first printed m A D 1786, 
der the patronage of the distinguished official and notable scholar. Pi 
aan 1729 1797 It was re-published m 1794 by his own sons in 
e name known to the scholarly world as that of the famous library, 
siao-=han T f ang 

It seems moat likely that Chao I-ch'ing died m the period A D 1754- 
f72 According to the terminology used with reference to him in the 
l Yuan preface A D 1786, he may have been living when it was com- 
osed and dated He was not however, living in A D 1794 It is most 
rohable that it was immediately after his death that the books of the 
amity library were put on the market for sale 18 
The seventh member of the group of bibliophiles listed by Chu Wen 
«ao was associated in tune and common interest "With Wu Ch'uo and 
’hao Yu, but apparently he was both somewhat younger in years and 
e*s experienced m efforts to collect books Of him there seems much less 
lefimte information generally known about the man than m the case of 
ms*as ociates The number of his holdings shows that he owned the 
Largest collection in the group m so far as numerical data is given, and 
among his hooks was at least one very old work. Ting Shen was of the 
opinion that Wang Stub’s personal name was Jihkuei Ht£, and not 
I-chih — ■>£, as he is called m sources cited both by Ting and Yeh Ch'ang 
stub l * According to the former of these two authorities, he was a younger 

g* vea the impression that at the tune of publication the Chao 
family 1 brary had not been disposed of as was brought out by Ting Sh®n see 
below No YI/12/lb date A D 1794 agrees with Index on that point 

** \° reference other than No IV (p I21b) has been found to show that the 
Chao library passed en bloc into the Ala library Bee above n 16 

Aeb Chang shih {No I/5/33b No n/a/40a cf No m/*^/2Ta) for informa 
tion about \a Li ^*5 circa 17»S lS^O) cited a passage saying that 

at the time o! Ytl s activities in collecting books those of the Ilttao show Tang 
had already been d spcrsed but odd copies of rare works that were stdl on the 
market he bought at any cost 

lCb' N ° 1/S/lb ' 2b nirp/21a23b cf No V/1'*6/I5b- 


For Ilang Shih-chlln, see No I/o/la h No II/o/I2a b No 21 

Iso I'/P 54 flHWftfeff portrait and sketch fa g no 2 ' ^ ’ 

The fifty " years may be a very general term as used here since he seems to 
have been born sometime after the b.rthslate of Chao Afi A.D 1659 and Wu 
Ch no wo* more than ten Years older than Chao 


Too-Iu l ang ch% 49 cAuon accord ng to Pa-ch im-cJiuan 
Chao I-ch ing a nephew see i/ i/70;x 


fou ahu-mu ch 17/25U. 
II/5/IIb 
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There he built himself a hall to house his many thousands oi 
books, pillowing himself upon them for h\s pleasure 22 and reputation 
He let no day slip by without being with his books. He had six or Ecver 
intimate friends, all of whom took great pleasure in frequently joining 
him there No names of these friends are inserted in the text, but the 
size of the group indicates those listed with him by Chu Wen-tsao He 
called his library Skou sung T f ang. In A D 1758 he secured the A D 
1504: edition of Tung-chmg meng hua lu 2S and other books 

from the library of Chiang Sheng-ymg of Su ehou (Soochow) 

on the market for sale at the time The name of the Chiang library was 
Shou-sung T'ang, and Sun adopted the name for his collection 

This may explain the existence — if a mistake has not crept into written 
accounts — of a secqnd contemporary library, located in Jen ho, also owned 
by a man with the same surname, the classical scholar Sun Chih-tsu 24 
if'/uiritj 1737-1801. In middle life he returned from his censorship in 
the province of Kiangnan, and pushing m “ the bolt of the lock on his 
door ** collated texts He became the author of more than ten works, and 
their titles show to some extent the scope of his scholarly attainments 
He was sought by all of those m the community studying the classics and 
history 

For five generations his family had owned a copy of the Sung edition 
(A D 1165 1189) of Wang Pi f s (A D 226-949) commentary on the 
Book of Changes, After bis death this priceless old book 

was secured for the Ting library, the catalogue of which treats the copy 
in detail as its first entry The treatment closes with a personal note of 
exultation that this work " for more than one hundred j ears ** had not 
left the local community "one pace” I This is, the commentator added, 
w au excellent record f ot our city’s libraries ” 

Within the limited scope of the texts used for this article, there has 
been found no reference to any connection between these two men of the 

“No I/5/20b and I,o II/5/19b, , No III/T/ )8b 

“No VH/70/32b Tor citation used see No I/5/30a, No II/5/20a, Us 
source in Bhthh-chU ta’ang shu t‘i po chi 1703 1820, -±jj^ TgftS&JS 

4 chuan prelate 1882 eh 3/48b where fortunately the date is given 
leli Ch'nng ahih dedicated the one poem to the two bibliophiles. Sun and 
Chiang For Chmng see also No. IV/p 12Da 

■•No \I/C8/3Sb No \/»S/23b-241>, No \ III/137/Ma 15b, No IV/p C7b, 
No Nl/l/lftb cl No lJl/l/Di b ITareard 1 enching Indcr No 0 p 274 

In a letter under date of July 18 1030 from TVie /’rorinetol Library of Chekiang 
It Is stated without anr reference that * Sung \npg ts'fog is the son of Sun 
Tsung lien and the cousin of Sun Chili tsu ’ 
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tSfnSF. There he built himself a hall to house his many thousands of 
boohs, pillowing himself upon them for his pleasure 22 and reputation. 
He let no day slip by without being with lus hooks. lie had six or seven 
intimate friends, all of whom took great pleasure in frequently joining 
him there. No names of these friends are inserted in the text, but the 
size of the group indicates those listed with him by Chu WCn-tsao. He 
called lus library Shou sung T‘ang. In A. D. 1758 he secured the A. P. 
1504 edition of Tung-chxng meng-hua lu 23 and other books 

from the library of Chiang Sheng-ying MJYftk of Su*chou (Soochow) 
on the market for sale at the time. The name of the Chiang library was 
Shou-sung T‘ang, and Sun adopted the name for his collection. 

This may explain the existence — if a mistake has not crept into written 
accounts — of a second contemporary library, located in Jen-ho, also owned 
by a man with the same surname, the classical scholar Sun Chih-tsu 24 
» 1737-1801. In middle life he returned from his censorship in 
the province of Kiangnan, and pushing in “ the bolt of the lock on his 
door ” collated texts. He became the author of more than ten works, and 
their titles show to some extent the scope of his scholarly attainments. 
He was sought by all of those m the community studying the classics and 
history 

For five generations his family had owned a copy of the Sung edition 
(A D 1165-1189) of Wang Pj‘s (A D 226-249) commentary on the 
Book of Changes, 3£ ^ Jo life 0 After Ins death this priceless old book 
was secured for the Ting library, the catalogue of which treats the copy 
m detail as its first entry. The treatment closes with a personal note of 
exultation that this work “ for more than one hundred years ” had not 
left the local community “ one pace ** 1 This is, the commentator added, 
K an excellent record for our city’s libraries ” 

Within the limited scope of the texts used for this article, there has 
been found no reference to any connection between these two men of the 

"No I/5/2Bb, and No II/5/lOb, No III/T^/lSb 

"No VTI/70/32b For citation used see No I/5/30a, No II/5/20a, its 
eoiwce in Sfctfthefcw ts'ang ehu t'tpo chi 1703 1826, 

4 chiton, preface 1882, ch 3 /48b, where fortunately the date is given 
Yeh Ch'nng shih dedicated the one poem to the two bibliophiles. Sun and 
Chiang For Chiang see also No IV/p 120a 

"No XT/G8/38b, No V/138/23b 24b, No VIII/I37/14a 16b, No IV/p C7b; 
No VI/1/la b, cf No VII/1/Pa b, ITan ard I enchtng Index, No 9 p 274 
In a letter under date oi July 18 1030 from The Provincial Library of Chekiang 
It Is stated without any reference that ‘Sung langts'dng is the son of Sun 
Tsung lien, and the cousin of Sun Chib tsu *’ 
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same surname, Imng m the same native place, and owners of large 
libraries with the same name The biographical material available, 
according to the Eanard Tenchmg Index , No 9, for the younger. Sun 
Ssu tsu, chtn shih A D 1766 (one courtesy, or fancy, name I ku £0£r), 
is in six sources to the one source for the older man. Sun Tsung lien, 
chu jen A D 1744 (one courtesy name Tin ku EeM?) In the one com 
mon text of these sources for the two there is no crtks reference from one 
to the other Neither Ting Shen nor Teh Ch c ang ^hih included a treat 
ment of the younger man m their compilations It is, nevertheless m 
the Ting family library catalogue that Sun Ssu tsu is identified as 
Shou sung T'ang Sun Shih In the Hang-chon gazetteer the Younger 
man is included among the classical scholars while the older man 

may be found among tho^e noted for their good deeds, The data 

in hand raises the question whether or not the so-called two libraries were 
not one family library 

Exact dates for birth and death of Sun Tsung lien are lacking He 
died at the age of forty three am Hn> place m Yeh Ch'ang shih’s original 
compilation of Ts'ang shu chi shih shth was ]Ust ahead of Pao T mg po 
who was horn in A D 1728, hut in the revised 1910 edition he is changed 
to be just ahead of Wang H«ien who was bom in A D 1721 find the 
second entry after lu Yuan fu ffyTCf’*?, 1704-1768 Obtaining his chu 
jen m A D 1744, bis life-span probably lay within the vears A D 1715 
17G0 His son, Sun Yang ts eng •JfPPfj", pTe«ented books from the 
Shou sung T’ang to the Ssu Vu comnu^ion No data in the material 
studied has been found by which to date either the life-span of the son, 
or the dj«per«ion of the library 

Of the seven bibliophiles of this group under consideration one only 
was not bora within or near the walled in section of the metropolitan 
area of Hang-chon In the case of Wang Chh'dro 13 as on 

••No 1/5/1 °b- 13b No II/j/3Ga-3~a No III/'fT/lt>a "Ob \o II /p 45b 
No XII/I/IV Dec. lS'VJ/CSO No Vll/cd ct/7b-9a No. \/45/aib-°2a provincial 
paictteer of Anhui ;S-5 lP 9 r* ""S I S 8 rev sed ed p 0 

The frarettecr gives hit t u as and cfTeial position as In the Ministry 

ot War lie was promoted from b s post in the salt monopoly to the department 
of ptibj c works in the section on risers and eanats and later advanced to a post 
under the Board of War Apparently he remained in tlang-ehoa. 

Tin? shfn treated hit 1 brary under the name K'ai-tron lou 

In ease of the one book see No Yll/51/25a and in the case of the other 
JUT YT£I see No \ IJ/50/Sb where recognition as donor U g ven to the 
governor of klangau Province for the work treated in the Imperial Catalogue 

7 
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official m the gabelle, he made his home in Chhen t f ang At that 

time a member of the group who, though he himself had been born in 
Hang chou, and reared in the province of Chekiang, was m the Chinese 
interpretation of the term a native of the same district, » from 

which Wang came, because the family of his grandfather had their home 
in the district Now, it has long been the custom in China for residents 
m both national and provincial capitals whose native homes in the 
Chinese meaning of the term were outside these capitals to have member 
ship in an association known by the name of the province or the district 
from which its members came So it may have happened that Wang had 
come to know Pao Thng po personally in the social hall to 

which a3 natives of the same district in the province of An hui they had 
gone Pao Thng po, being already acquainted with Wang, or at least 
well known by reputation, would likely lead Wang into the intimate group 
Wang was notable for his ability to compose poems m the traditional 
skih forms, and his daughter later gained a somewhat wide reputation 
for writing in the same style' of composition He had a concubine who 
was noted for her poetry in this style, as well as for her drawings* of 
orchids and of bamboo, and for her skill in music He was “ devoted to 
acquiring ancient learning for which he had an extraordinary fondness ” 
In his home in Hang chon he gave the name Fei hung T‘ang tq his 
audience hall He had a “ hundred” closed m eases in his 
distinct from his audience hall in which to store his books 

In A D 1772, when the emporer Chhen lung called for copies of early 
literary works, Wang Chh shu was one of the four men in the empire to 
present from five to seven hundred items Pot two of them he received 
special mention, and in the case of one, his name 

appears as donor m the text of the Imperial Catalogue He also was re 
warded by the gift of a set of the T u shu chi ch'eng the great 

imperial cyclopedia of the H‘ang hsi period, completed A D 1726 He 
was recipient of imperial fat or ogam four years later, and also m A D 
1787 None of his own works, however, are included in the imperial 
catalogue, and he like Wu Chhio did neither printing nor reprinting in 
his library 

lor the daughter and concubine ace In Ch ,ng f a i kuti ko 

i*. ching Iflefc c?» C/2U 33a 

Tor Lit are No % /H5/2Sb } No 1\ /p !2(lb No \ JH/« V35a-41b cf No. 
I/5/33b31.j No 11/5/lOabj No 1II/T/2’* b 

1 or Huang I*el lleh *ee above note 23 
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Exact dates for the hirth and the death of Wang are lacking In his 
revised edition Teh Ch'kng shih listed him but one entry prior to Pao 
T‘ing po, 1728 1814/ which is fourteen entries after that of Wang Hsien, 
1721 1770 In his original edition, however, Wang Ch f i shu follows 
immediately after Yu Yuan fu, 1704 1768, practically the position given 
Sun Tsung lien in the revised edition By the arrangement m Yeh’s 
original edition, for a chronological order within the intimate group un 
der consideration Wang Ch*i shu, not Son Tsung lien should follow the 
three older members, Wu Ch'uo, Chao Yu, and Wang Jih knei, and pre- 
cede Wang Hsien, 1721 1770 Wang Ch'i-shu himself was quoted by 
Ting Shen to have named Chao’s Hsiao shan T ang , ATa 1 ueh knan’s 
library, and Wu’s P'xng hua Chat with bis own K'ax it an Lou as the 
great private libraries of his period Li £ /w , 1692 1752, was specified 
by Tmg as an intimate friend of Wang, but WaDg was also a close 
associate of Pao Thng po, and certainly lived long years after the death 
of Wu, Chao, and 31a 

An approximate date for Wang’s death can be established Pao under 
took to pass judgment upon Wang for the latter’s refusal to lend a rare 
work to Pao’s friend who desired to use it in a study made m the period 
A D 1772 1806 This latter date probably indicates also the period of 
Wang’s death In A D 2808 his books were placed for sale m one of 
the largest bookshops in Hang chon Huang P'ei lieh j^3S^I»1763 1826, 
bought a Mrag manuscript from his family in the autumn of A D 1801 
Thus his life span was circa A D 1705 or 1728 to A D 1800 
In the case of Pao T f mg po s ® 1728 1814, the collecting of books for 

•*No I/5/31& 32b No II/5/38a-10a No Ill/^c/3b-5a No IY/p 138b 
No VIir/441/32a 38a No XI/7Z/3Ib32a Map I ch 1/20 

ffjISi eh 4/4Ca ch 61/88b (ed. 1879) No work in No VII, cf 

No VTI/edict/7b 8a He is called No VIU/44I/34b 

Ch len lung’s foreword is reproduced in the first f* f of the ts ung shu {undated 
reprint in Columbia University Library) 

The' activities of owners of private libraries in the field of publication (see 
Taau for a Very brief consideration pp 1 2 84 ) is a subject that calls for 
fhunmjrft mvwrfigufnnT Tho r wsftV a/ Civin t fcteritt&t h r «r very Arrgv ewi’ovmr of 
secondary literary collections that is a virg n field for research In spite of the 
comparatively low standard of literature in some cases as well as the preserva 
twn of erudite writings of earlier scholars that otherwise m gl t have been lost. 

The two added names are Cllfcxo ITsings £rA lao Ko and Cnix T£-yQ s 
7 "ung-hua Avon No It /pp 131 56 j 7 see above rote 13 
^ftT Neither of these bibliophiles were Hang-chou men the latter was a native 
of* I“ung hsiang 
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the love of them was also a primary purpose Having collected the major 
portion of his library, however, he then found his greatest pleasure in 
reprinting selected works ( ts'ung sku a&H?) unaccessible to scholars of 
his generation “ By natural inclination he sought out the deep things 
of life Should he happen upon a book that he had never 6een before, he 
needs must, if necessary, pawn his clothes to purchase it He took 
an extraordinary delight in seeking out volumes that had either dis- 
appeared from circulation or been thought to be lost w To the poor 
among his friends as well as to the learned ones he presented complete 
editions of each ts'ung that he published in his library 
His home was rich m books He belonged by birth to a merchant 
family, his grandfather having moved into the province of Chekiang from 
that of An hui While his father was forced to spend most of his time 
away from their home on business trips, the son was trained by the grand 
father The boy was studying seriously at nine sm } and in preparation 
for advanced study became at twenty three a hsiang sheng 0^ m the 
native district of his family, She hsien m An hui Upon trial for pro 
vincial examination, however, he failed to pass Thereafter, he turned to 
private studies, and the collecting of books At the time of constructing 
a building to house his books, he selected from a text of the Book of 
Bites j£5cg2 the phrase “ Learning (brings one) thereafter never to have 
enough knowledge ” . From this six character phrase, he 

chose the latter half for the name of his library, CMh pu tsu Ghat 
( w Never to know enough Library ”) 

When the imperial call for hooks was issued, Pao not only sent up 
more than sue hundred works, for winch he was awarded a set of the 
T'u shu chi ch'eng, but upon his publication of several hundred rare un 
available works of earlier generations in his Chih pu tsu chat ts ung shu, 
he presented a copy of that in turn to the emperor Chhen lung for his 
personal inspection In response, the empeior with his own hand graci 
ously inscribed a commendatory foreword in fifty six characters dated 
A D 1774, for the compilation The opening sentence brushed in i® 
penal red ink reads “ The Never to know enough Library, why not 
enough? Thirst for books and writings, how excellent l” Pao shelved 
the imperial cyclopedia m four big cabinets, carefully marked as an award 
from the Throne In A D 1813, the year before Pao's death nt eighty 
seven sui, when he again presented books to the reigning emperor, he was 
granted an honorary degree of chu jen The imperial favors bestowed 
upon Pao became the inspiration for the poem dedicated to him by Yeh 
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Ch'ang shih In so far as the texts studied rereal, Pao was the last one 
m the group of seven private library owners to die 

It was customary among the many bibliophiles with private libraries in 
Chekiang to share their accessions one with another Both Ting Shen 
and Yeh Ch*ang shih cited a parage wherein there is a record, however, 
of an exception * l to this general practice Pao was evidently «o irri- 
tated by the incident that he undertook to make it a reasonable cause 
for the tragedy which later befell the household of the offending biblio- 
phile, to whom Pao referred under the term " a certain gentleman M 
Since Ting and Yeh both included the citation in their biographical 
material about Wang Ch‘i shu, they imply that he was the cause of Pao’s 
vexation 

Pao had a young friend, Yu Li $I|9» also the owner of a private 
library He was working on a research problem circa A D 1772 1806, 
when he had cause for the use of an inaccessible text of which Wang 
owned a copy Pao being on intimate terms with Wang, he accom- 
panied his younger friend Yu to ask Wang for the use of the text 
by Yu Wang refused How when Wang died, his family disposed of his 
library, and Pao expressed it to have been his opinion that the dispersion 
of the books of the Fei hung T ang was judgment sent for the failure of 
Wgng to share his treasures with the scholars of the time 

Withm this group of seven libraries the owners exchanged items for 
copying When one of them came upon texts of earlier scholars which 
had been preserved by descendants, finding them "soaked with the mots 
hire of the bands that had handled them,” and discovering that about 
them much had been erroneously wntten, then they were " wildly happy ” 
It was as if they held grasped in their hands a priceless jewel "It did 
not matter who owned it, they would cherish it, letting months and even 
years slip by before giving it up ** From a preface for Pao’a ts'vng shu 
by Chu Wen tsao, 1735 180G, Ting Sben quoted a list of seven intimate 
library owners who were friends with Pao The first five on the list 
(Wang Jih kuei being omitted) with Pao were members of the group 
nho named by Chu Wen tsao that was chosen for consideration in this 
article 

Of this group Pao was the ranking specialist for discriminating be- 
tween editions When he read books, ** with each passing of his eye from 
column to column, he wa 3 able to record the erroneous characters, citing 

•’No 1/5/1 2 V13* , So n/5/3Cb-37a, So. XU/I/tt . Dec. 1020/C30j et £AiA 
h-ehS ttanjthu 1 1 po eAi c\ 3/ZSb For VS U eee No. J/5/33b-3lb, No. 
II/5/40a-tU 
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4 ?“'® ° f . tl '“ ***"• “mmission, area 1772-1773. Sun Tsnng-liel 
Yang tB'ins (if «. ft' 2^ i‘ U P lace m tlle 6 r<m P was taken by his son 
m A D lmn fate f the Ilbrary of Wan S Jli -h-uei (probably with 
“ tl > M dSte f ° r * dls P™‘“ ^s been found at this 

T anS ^ 2 * 1721 - 1W0 < also died, but his two sons in 
that the Ohen-ch'i T-™ 6 tbe grou P ln his library It is known 

of the eighteenth ° ne ° f tte few great local private libraries 

r We 0n thr0u ^ four generations. Wang 
century SalG < A * D * 18 ° 8 ) at the turn of tfe 
activities with thelshose Select Pa3t -? e penod of the ™ter-library 

other intimate bibliophiles up to the t H * ?® med ° n ’ towever ’ Wlth 
library was kept intact after his deathh^ ^ death H ° W lcmg hlS 
examined His elder son and ih-r ‘ ^ , not been reveaIed ln the texts 

the local literary activities of thT gnmds0ns are said to have shared in 
joined in the group HZ* S<meratl011s P ao could not have 

definitely to the collection of books 1 “wlnt'rh' 17 lf 0 Wbm ^ 
even later than Pao into informal melded® a PP a rently came 

A.D. 1772 to SK, and probably five membar ship, reduced by area 

Of the nine private donors to the’&f, 1'!°™“ h'™* 6 Ubranes - 
tions were accepted to the * U commissl on whose presents- 

(Pao and Wang" ChV^V “t" hundred and upwarfs/five 

were of those left in this intimate inter iT 6 ^ Slen ^ famU 7 libraries 
Hang chou. From Wu’s librarv +w \ braFy loan £ rou P in Greater 
accepted, and from Sun’s hbri^r + e hundred and five books were 
hundred and nineteen items wereTd^tte^f ^ ^red and thirty-one. Two 
library- and two of them ««, d ? ^ ^ H81en ^ 
d especial imperial mention, being 


*121°. VHI/44 1/2-lb; No V/140/4b, 27b 
tEt&IS! Tvna the eldest son. No TV/p 44^ 


&JS3 Wang La, 1740 1813, the «L , 
library passed to his son Wang II 8 ,en BQn > ^° XV/p 43b, nnd the 

catalogue for the collection then numbering qq o°c *« /p Ho spared a 

W«« g Y0an-san.No IV/p 43b. 1 f A "*» A D 1704 

the worV. on tho cataloguing, carried on printing T i ° f he continued 

181C - dated A » ,si SCCNo V /I«/2S; 

Ting vlifn pare the date for the dispersion of the m 
wWeh wou,d *» A D 1820 If within the c* Jjv.ai t *?. Ljr c * c,c **■« Vi 
fire year* after Wang TQan-sun received hi. r Afl / r l “ an? P* rioJ . four or 


fire year* after Wang TQan-sun received hi. rAfl /S^ l "*"» Period, four or 

of the existence of the library THtH-A:, the ' ln Tlew of the statement 

7 cycle may mean A. D 
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credited to Wang Ju so as donor in the Imperial Catalogue. Of the four 
of the nine donors leading m number those of the whole empire, two 
(Pao and Wang Chh-shu) family libraries of the group had presentations 
accepted to the numbers 626 and 524 respectively. Awards of the P"ei- 
i oen yun-fu were made to the former three, while for the glorification of 
the libraries m the eyes of the local literati, bestowals of the T'ti shu 
chi ch'eng were the good fortune of the latter two. What excitement 
these arrivals must have created in the local community ! 

Of only two of this group of seven private libraries is it known at this 
writing that owners undertook neither printing nor reprinting. This im- 
portant phase of library activity was quite generally assumed m the larger 
private libraries of both the late Ming and the Ch'mg periods Wu Chhio 
and Wang Ch*i shu, however, are S1 said to have “ carved no blocks ” in 
their libraries. They must Imre supervised the publication of their own 
compositions and compilations in shops of the local neighborhood. The 
texts used m this study failed to make a point of giving information on 
this phase of library activity. Others of the gToup also may not have 
" earved blocks ” in their libraries. The rather detailed account of the 
printing done by Pao Thng po is probably due in part to the recognition 
of his achievements by the emperors Chhen lung and Chm-ch f ing When 
the Hang-chou reprint of the TVu-ying-tien chu chen-pan ts'ung-shu 

was carved, A. D 1795-1796, it was financed by the gentry 
of Chekiang Province, and the name of Pao’s elder sou, Pao Shih-kung,’ 1 
was at the head of the list of patrons. 

No statement has been yet located through which to determine whether 
or not Wang Jih kuei published his writings or any collected works. One 
of the books from the library of Son Tsung-Iien included in the Ssii-l'u 
ch'Han-shu was the work 8I * by his ancestor. Sun Hung it? , 

of the late Ming period. The compilation m manuscript was secured for 

IBS0-81, four or fire years earlier than the date (A.D 1SS5) of Ting’s preface 
to his compilation 

The two boohs (1) fjj? J0 V , Aua, by Ch*$n SsO of 

the JJurternth /.Nn VH,/JJl?/aiUi- ulsn Cfuneje flnlhnr^rh^r durry*} 

1935, by Lucy Driscol and Kcnji Tods, reviewed by Swvv, JAOS 55 473-17G) 

(2) pH* Ch'H wc* eAiu-icffl, by Cnu Tien, of the twelfth century 

(No 'VII/121/la), work completed AD 1134 Chu Tien was an uncle of the 
renowned Chu IIsi, 1130 1200 

•»No XII/I, IV, Dee I02G/G3O, same. II, I, Dec 1927/91 
’* An unprmted e«say by \cx Wfn vu, entitled Sre l‘u ch'uan thu, “The Four 
Treasuries Library," etcetera, June. 1932 SLA Thesis, Columbia Umrerilty 
Library, p CO lie fails to giTe a direct reference to a source for this statement. 
•••No VI1/1 13/20 
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•“No VIII/44 1/2411 v. ... * 
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of the nine donors leading m number tho=e of the "whole empire, two 
(Pao and Wang Chh shn) family libraries of the group had presentations 
accepted to the numbers 626 and 524 respectively Award* of the P'ei- 
wen yun fu were made to the former three, while for the glorification of 
the libraries in the eyes of the local literati, bestowals of the T'ushu 
chi ch‘eng were the good fortune of the latter two What excitement 
these arrivals must have created m the local community! 

Of only two of this group of seven private libraries 13 it known at this 
writing that owners undertook neither printing nor reprinting This im 
port ant phase of library activity was quite generally assumed m the larger 
private libraries of both the late Sling and the Cbbug periods Wu Chhio 
and Wang ChVshu, however, are 31 said to have “ carved no blocks ” m 
their libraries They must hare supervised the publication of their own 
compositions and compilations in shops of the local neighborhood The 
texts used in this stud)' failed to make a point of giving information on 
this pha'e of library activity Others of the group also may not have 
11 earved blocks ” in their libraries The rather detailed account of the 
printing done by Pao Thng po is probably due in part to the recognition 
of his achievements by the emperors Chhen lung and Chia-chhng When 
the ilang-chou reprint of the Wu pi ng Uen chu chen pan ts’ung shu 

was carved, A D 1795-1796, it was financed by the gentry 
of Chekiang Province, and the name of Pao’s elder son, Pao Shih kung, 31 
was at the head of the li«t of patrons 

2xo statement has been yet located through which to determine whether 
or not Wang Jih kuei published his writings or any collected works One 
of the books from the library of Sun Tsong hen included in the Ssu Vu 
ch'uan shu was the work * r * by Ins ancestor. Sun Kung 

of the late Mmg period The compilation in manuscript was secured for 

lS^O-Sl, four or fiTe years earlier than the date (A D 1835) of Tings preface 
to his compilation. 

The two boohs (I) ck in; *«a by Oh f n £?sA of 

Abe JLh.lrtWMvth .rjvriJxt'y /Vo. YU/IJii/jah rpj* nl.«0 Chmrtr VAlUjirafihfi fZhlesy-o 
1935 by Lucy Driscol and Kenji Toov reviewed by Swasv «MOV 55 473-475) 

(2) C* u «cet e^u-w/n by Cm? Tien of the twelfth century 

(No Mt/121/la) work completed \ D 1134 Chu Tien was an uncle of the 
renowned Chu Its I 1130 l *>00 

** No X1I/7 l\ Dec ltPG/GM same II I Dee 19 ’'/9« 

•*An unprinted es*ay by Ini Win yu entitled u cAUansku “The Four 

Treasuries Library etcetera June 193’ M A, Thesis Columbia University 
Library p CO He fails to give a direct reference to a source for this statement. 

**• N*o VI I/ll 3/20 
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their location in chapter (chuan) and on page Should some one holding 
a hook in his hands arrive to ask for information, it was unnecessary for 
him to turn over the leaves and examine the book Taking one look at 
the pan Tc'ou tSU, 28 the outer edge of the book showing the running 
title, subject headings, pagination, etcetera, he would immediately say: 
“ This is from a certain man’s blocks, in its chuan are carved so many 
erroneous characters ** Time after time, and he never made a mistake 
In the years at the end of the Chhen-lung period (A D 1736 1795) 
and the beginning of the Chia-chTng (A. D 1796-1820), from near and 
far, visitors having old manuscripts ox rate printed volumes en Toute to 
sell them in the provincial capital made it a custom first to call at his 
gate Or, at times, if for Borne owners the journey was too long, they 
sent their books by postillion to his library 

When owners of large private libraries were requested to forward books 
to Peking, Pao Thng-po (1728-1814) was just in the prime of his life 
Yet, after selecting the items from his library, he ordered his elder son, 
Pao Shih kung » to make the presentations in the son’s name 

through the authorities of Jen-ho Hsien, the native district of Pao Thng# 
po’s mother Because of this situation there has been an indiscriminate 
Use in later unofficial Chinese texts of the names of father and son both 
as donors of books to the Ssu Jc'u commission and as recipients of awards 
from the Throne 

In a discussion of book-collectors of the Chhng dynasty up to his con- 
temporary period, the scholar Hung Liang-chi 29 » 1746-1809, of 

An hui Province, who was only eighteen years junior to Pao TUng-po, 
arbitrarily classified them under five categories For notable examples 
mentioned under two of the five categories, he included the names of Wu 
Ch‘uo and Pao T'ing-po in those numbered three and four respectively. 
While the categories overlap, the qualities by which he characterised them 
may he applied to many, if not all the members of the Greater Hang chou 
group , and very interestingly to the two members whose names he cited 
Wu Ch*uo did not collect books merely to hoard them (category number 
three) } he was something of a research student (category number one) , 
be worked with Chao Yu ns a textual critic (category number two) , he 

*■ Pan I'eu is the space left in the center of the block between the texts of the 
double page down which the fold is made for the page In a Chinese stitched 
volume (ft*d pdn). and in which may be found the running title, sub-heads, 
chapter (cftflan’i series, pagination and often other bibliographical data 

*• Ptt-chrtng thih hua ^ {If}}: pg, 4 + 2 ch Han, ££ 1851 , * I>r efaeo 

1853, Gth cM, r* 3/1, cf Taam, pp 48 53, 100 
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the Esiao-shan T'ang , but in A. D. 1740 the Chao family let the Sun 
family have the copy. The two families were so intimately connected that 
Chao Hsin’s wife was from the Sun f amity. When they secured the 
manuscript two Sun brothers "carved blocks” for it, and put it into 
general circulation. In the name of Chao’s library in A. D 1794, forty 
years after his eldest son’s completion of the study on the “Water 
Classic,” it was published where the preface had been dated and signed, 
whether or not blocks had been carved in the Hsiao~shan T'ang prior to 
the dispersion of its books circa A. D. 1772 Printing was a great activity 
in the Chen-ch'% T'ang, especially by the heirs of the founder. 

Although one member of the group, Wang Chh shu, established his 
dwelling in Hang chou when advanced in years of manhood, the other 
six were probably all born m that part of the metropolitan area which 
was enclosed within or near to the outer great wall of the city. While 
Pao T mg po s grandfather had settled in Thmg-hsiang Hsien in the 
neighboring prefecture, his father established a home m Hang-chou, 
marrying after the loss of his first wife, a native of J6n-ho Hsien, whose 
son was mg-po Apparently he spent much of his early boyhood wsth 
is grandfather who at death was taken hack for burial m his native 
istrict in An hui Pao then lived with his parents in Hang chou until 
eir ea m rapid succession when he too was advanced in years of 
manhood. He buried them not far from Ch‘ing chen m T'ung-hsiang 
, Biei J ) > an d soon afterwards himself moved to the location, 

r”? th " “ tual W 8lte > <* grandfather. Apparently he left his 
mt.™ Ji? 1 r i 2S? 1 ° u m c ^ ar " e of l* 13 sou His dwelling in 
lln SlT® QTJ**’** WaS " nder the ^diction of the market 
T 1 e ^ a tr ^nri 13 i P^ ace w here the learned crown prince of the 

Sr?;®"®® (A - D - 501 - 531 > tad the Jhoohng that 
tl : e“ aZ 'JdJm ’TVStS 1 ° f that clas9 of Chinese literature 

A. D. 5 S30 1 l ectl ° U in hls now extant Wen Hsuan 3 circa 

were reared 1 ^ e ,'! e , ni } lers the group as natives of the provincial capital 

TnllZ lZn . y : n that part 0f the area winch was 

^ near t0 the ° uter ^ city. Three of the 

thC OM d,StnCt ° £ "*** firat -t 3 ip as an mde- 
Z a , l ! Umt “ the tai r<™d, A. D. 907-923 Ad- 
the ancient ChfienVang H« J ncorporatm S '*» tllcrc wa5 

b> the Ch*,n di nasty, 240-207 “ ta ““ hod “* a d,str,ct <*»«»> 

Other two members the ns't.v. *^££2?* 
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From the maps 33 in the local gazetteer of the prefecture of Hang-chou, 
it is clear that the three major administrative units (Hang chon's pre- 
fectural city, Jen-ho’e district city, and Ch'ien-Fang's district city) of the 
metropolitan area of the provincial capital were surrounded by a common 
great city wall Outlying territory under the respective administrative 
control of each was located partly within but mostly outside the wall. 
The administrative centers may in each case, however, hare been enclosed 
by secondary wallB of less magnitude than the outer great wall, but if so, 
the maps consulted do not make this clear. 

While the biographical texts of this study do give some geographical 
data, there is enough information for definite location by exact street 
addresses of only Bix of the seven libraries 34 Wang Hsien, who may be 
thought of as the convener of the inter library group, lived east of the 
city, the site of the palace property of the Eouthem Sung period, within 
*ms native Ch’ien-Fang Wu Ch‘uo’8 address was at the entrance of the 
u Nine-turned Lane " ^L^f#D , said in the texts to be under the juris- 
diction of Hang chou His library was near enough to Wang Hsien’s 
dwelling for the one to be seen from the other, and by birth he too 
belonged to the district of Chhen Fang With the administrative units 
of Greater Hang chou so intricately connected, even though his home 
was “jmder the jurisdiction ** of the prefectural city, it was ** across the 
way," i from a dwelling in his native locality of Chhen Fang 

For the three Jemho men, theTe are street addresses for two in the 
texts examined, but in the case of one it is clear that the library was not 
located within his native district, but in the neighboring Ch'ien Fang 
Wang Jih-kuei lived m the lane called the “ Well of Right Principle ” 
conveniently near to the libraries of Wang Hsien and Wu Ch'uo 
The Chao family dwelt m that part of J en ho’s hsien city called Phng an 
Fang }[ H. It was m the southern section of the listen at Chu-lm 
Tien f, and wholly or partly on the ancient thoroughfare formerly 

called Cheung hua Chieh • Chao I ch‘ing used this address when 

”No V/ts’6 no 5 (1 ohuan) 

** Wlule the term ch’&nff tvnff, "east of the city” may possibly be interpreted 
here literally, and the city be his native Ch ten tang, it is much more likely to 
be either an historical allusion to the locality in which he lived as being in 
general that of the site of the imperial palace of the southern Sung period or a 
term then in use to indicate the community built at that time on the actual land 
reserved for imperial purpose by the Sung palace authorities, see No V/5/3a 
and 29/lb In this locality lived L» £, 1C92 1752 in the 

treatment of whose Tung eh'Sng tsa chi (authors preface dated A D 1728) the 
Ssu-k‘ti commentators (No VII/10/53a) wrote ti'l fjfi H iff ft] E3 
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be signed his preface 85 m A. D. 175<1 to Ins “Water Classic/’ Of Sun 
Tsung-lien uho also belonged to JCn-lio, it is said that he returned to 
his native hamlet, which lies nearer to the native Chhcn-t'ang men’s 
homes than does Hsiao shan T'ang of the Chao family 

Of the two An-hui men m the group, Wang Chh-shu lived in a section 
called Usuio-fcn Ch'ang which was in the Chhen-t'ang hsten, 

and not far from the other libraries of the group. At times Pao lived in 
the city, and since he ordered his son to send his presentations to the 
Ssii l r u commission through Jen-lio, his mother’s native hsien , his library 
may have been in that district After he moved out of Hang-chon to 
dwell in Ch‘ing-chcn he was himself perhaps as much as a day’s journey 
away from the library activities of the group His address there, if that 
of his grandfather, was on “ Aspen Tree Creek 

It has thus been possible with data available at this writing to establish 
the fact that six of these seven great private libraries were located within* 
the limited space defined as the south-western portion of the walled-m 
section of the metropolitan area of the old histone city of Hang-chou, 
provincial capital of the province of Chekiang It can be said that .this' 
intimate inter-library loan group dwelt within Greater Hang chou They 
were accessible one to the other, and they were for all practical purposes 
a library association The situation sets a reader’s imagination at, work, 
placing these bibliophiles in their libraries, with their books, and their 
gardens, and their friendships The background to this setting is the 
Greater Hang-chou of the Gh'ien-lung period, with its lakes, and hills 
and bamboo groves 

Upon the occasion of the death of Chao Yu, his associate and the 
instructor of his eldest son, the erudite scholar, Ch f uan Tsu wang, 1705 
1755, in a eulogy of him wrote 36 the couplet ^f-Tv^^Eo 
“Those who have sons, do not die. Those who compose literature, do 
not decay” Whether or not these seven bibliophiles gamed immortality 
is a question outside the scope of a historical discussion In and through 
their libraries, however, they have made an everlasting contribution to 
the library movement of the Orient, and they and their descendants of 
the spirit, if not of the flesh, stand ready to allow the western world a 
share in the riches of the past hidden, at least in part, m the books of 
China 

" No V/5/22b 23a P ing an Fang one of the eight named No VI/I2/lb, 
Ch'un ts ao yuan hstao-chi la, Ob lBb 

**No VIII/434/eb The citation may have been phrased originally by Ch'Qan 
Tsu wang, but it epitomises a line of thinking in the Chinese Way of Life, see 
Pan Chao (pp 120, notes 43-49, 128, note OS) by the author of this article 
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Victor Segales, Gilbert de Yoisins, et Jean Laetigto, Mission Arche- 
ologique en Chine (1914) I/art funeraire a 1 epoque des San, 
pp 304, Paul Geotimer, Pan., 1935 At Jos, tome 1, La sculpture 
et les monuments funeraires (Provinces dn CHnsi et du S«en 
tch'onan), planches I A LX VJII, Pans, 1923) Atlas, tome 2, 
Monuments funeraires (Region deSankm), Monuments bottddhtques 
( Province du S en tch f ouan),placches LAIXA CXLIV, Paris, 1924 

It was only last year that was put on sale the explanatory text to 
the two beautiful albums m foho which were published in 1923 and 1924 
This archaeological expedition to Shensi and S$u-ch f uan provinces was 
planned m 1913 and was «tronglv bached by the renowned sinologist 
Edouard Chavannes who died in 1918 On February 1, 1914, the three 
French archaeologists started from Peking on their tnp to Ssu-chhian 
bv way of Shensi, and at the outbreak of the European war their program 
of work was almost completed All three then returned to France and 
were mobilized In 1916 Segalen and Lartigue bad the opportunity to 
compile an outline of their expedition which was published m the Journal 
Astaitque 5, Xo 3, 467-4S6 (May -June 1915), 6 Xo 2, 281 310 (Sep- 
tember October 1915), 7, Xo 3, 369-424 (May -June 1916) In 1939 
Segalen died and Lartigue receired all hi* friend’s notes for the prepara- 
tion of the publication 

The recently published volume, which he has been writing for many 
rears, is an excellent work, it provides detailed explanations for the 
beautiful illustrations of the two album* There are few people familiar 
with the archaeological monuments of the very remote province of Ssu* 
ch'uan and the pictures will give them a good ide3 of the powerful style 
of the Han sculpture* which still C3n be found in the we tern pirt of 
China The two albums with their exquisite reproductions are « vslaal le 
contribution to the hi*torv of Chme~e sculpture, which, except for llu 1 1 
fu«t statuarv, is not very rich in ancient monuments 

The manuscript of the explanatory volume was ren<cd bv Professor 
Pelhot who ha« added some valualle rotes In his introductory 
chapter M Lartigue describes how the expedition was prepared All 
3^1 
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archaeological information Mas gathered first from the Chtn Sink Yuan 
(published in 1818) as well ns from the Sau cli'uan local history, 
SsH eh? van Tung chih PIJlfTiliiL, but even with the indications given m 
the local history, it was difficult to locate a monument because this in 
formation is vague, and very often the scholar describing the monument 
never saw it, lie is merely taking Ins information from another book 
The expedition’s contribution to Chinese archaeology was as follows 
there was found a fragment of a statue of the first Ilan dynasty, to be 
dated 117 B C , in Sail chuan many examples of sculptural decoration 
m 7iauf relief and in ronde bosse , as well as cliff tombs with coffins 
decorated with sculpture, were discovered 

The first part of the volume describes in detail with maps the various 
imperial tombs of the first Han period in the Wei tVl valley The 
author describes the tomb of Ch'in Shih Huang ti A chapter is de 
voted to the well known statue of the horse trampling a " barbarian * 
found at the foot of the tomb of Huo Ch‘u ping H Se^alen’s 

first report on this much discussed sculpture was published m JA, 
5, No 3, 467 486 (Hay June 1915) LaTtigue quotes the Shen si Tmng 
chih and also reproduces from it the picture (p 41) of this 

tomb If we compare this picture with the actual arrangement of the 
tomb, we obtain material proof of the inaccuracy of some reports.m the 
local gazetteers It is very probable that the compiler of the Shen si 
T ung chih never went to the place itself 

The second part treats the monuments of the second Han dynasty 
preserved in Ssh ch'uiii The author begins with a detailed description 
of the decorated pillars which are so important for their architectural 
and sculptural motives and when these are mentioned in the Ssu 
ch?uan T ung chih he gives the exact quotation In his iconographical 
description he points out, for instance, that the red bird the symbol 
of the south must he distinguished from the phenix which is a bird 
of good omen He remarks that, as a rule, when a monument had 
no inscription the Chinese archaeologist, bemg an epigraphist, paid no 
attention to it 

In the following chapter on statues Lartigue notes that many statues 
of animals and human beings which had been placed near the tumuli 
have disappeared and that the Chinese archaeologists paid practically no 
attention to them because they had no inscriptions For the most 
part, there are only fragments of statues very often in bad condition 

Only two whole steles of the Han dynasty were found in Ssu ch'uan, 
the third was a fragment 
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The last two chapters of this section axe devoted to the cliff tombs, 
the sepulchral vaults in brick work, and the coffins Lartigue quotes the 
article of Th Tobha^ce, u Burial customs m Sze-chuan,” JbChRAS 
1910, where it has been demonstrated that the cliff tombs were Chinese 
sepulchres and not habitations of Sian tzu as previously assumed Lar 
tigue’s plans and descriptions are very precise and furnish some in 
teresting details concerning the interior decoration of the e tombs The 
anthors also found many small, clay, funerary statuettes of the Han 
dynasty, proof that these sepulchral vaults belong to the same period 
The last section treats the Chinese sepulchres of the Han dynasty, 
describing the surroundings of the tomb, the tumulus, the hypogeum, 
the iconography, the inscriptions, the ideas concerning burial, the archi 
tecture, and the sculpture It is a very interesting section for all 
students of the religious system of China The author does not repeat 
0 what has already been said by de Groot and Berthold Laufer in 
their important publications He tries to indicate the material elements 
found in the different localities In one of Ins notes (page 179) he 
remarks that de Groot speaks of the tombs m detail, but does not men 
tion the pillars Although in the text which de Groot quoted the word 
ch'ueh PI is mentioned several tunes he did not realize what object was 
designated by this term Interesting remarks are found on page 185 
concerning the orientation of the sepulchre and the construction of the 
tumulus Treating the problems of iconography Lartigue divides the 
motives into realistic, historical and legendary, mythological, symbolic, 
and purely decorative The volume ends with four appendices one on 
the inscriptions of the Feng 55 family, another on the stele de«cribing 
the repairs to the Shen fcfc pillars, the third contains translations of the 
texts concerning the steles of Kao I i§jS5 and Fan Mm and the 

la«t gives the exact itinerary of the expedition 

This volume of 304 page3 is a valuable contribution to Chinese archae- 
ology It has the merit of being ba«ed on ivhat wa3 seen m China 
itself and what was found about the monuments in Chinese texts and 
western sinological works If the number of such solid works dealing 
with other regions of China increases, we shall understand Chinese 
civilization much better 

S E 
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Showa Junen no Kolushv Gallcai (The Aca- 

demic World of Japanese History during 1935) Compiled by 
the Yoyogikai and published by the Tsukuba kenkyu bu 

p& , Tokyo, 1936, annual edition vol 7, 83 + 53 pages 

In 1929 the Tsukuba Kenkyukai began the publication of a valuable 
bibliography of books and articles on J apanese history 1 Volume seven, 
listing the publications of 1935, has just appeared It is divided into 
two parts the first gives lists (A) of articles in different periodicals, 
(B) of articles in different collections or anthologies, and (C) of books 
The "whole material is divided into sixteen groups 1, general history, 
2, imperial court and national dieties, 3, political history, 4, social 
history, 5, jurisprudence, 6, economics, 7, religion and philosophy, 
8, science and education, 9, literature, 10, fine arts, 11, historical 
geography and local histones, 12, foreign relations, 13, biographies,!- 
14, historical documents, 16, archaeology, 16, ethnology At the end 
of this part is an index of authors names for the whole volume 

The second part (53 pages) consists of short critical articles by scholars 
who are members of the Yoyogikai on the sixteen fields just listed, 
archaeology alone being excepted The compiler of the first article, on 
general history, points out the important publications of different authors 
m the senes called Iitanamt E6za Nihon Ilektsln 
which is now completed after being m process of publication for three 
years Bach volume of the work contains several articles by outstanding 
Japanese scholars on different problems in Japanese history This series 
is published by the well known Iwanami Publishing House in Tokyo 
The word hoza, which means a chair, is n translation of tile German "word 
Lehrstuhl and is now commonly used in Japan for a series of pamphlets 
grouped in volumes Each pamphlet is devoted to a single problem of 
history The w.me publishing house i% editing the /iranam* KSza Tutjd 
shicho (Currents of Pastern Thought) which in- 

cludes mnny valuable articles on Chinn, Indochinn, India and Japan 
written by such outstanding Jnpnnese scholars na Hamadi Kosaku 
, Htsrm Toru and others The Research Society 

for Fducstion m History (Hekisbi Kyuiku Kenkyfikm 
has published a senes of volumes under the title of ReluAt KyCtku Ao*o 
(Lectures on Pducotion in ni«tory) Facli volume 
corresponds Jo a historical period ancient period, Asuka and Nani 

* I trvIrwrA the firmt volume In the / tt 7 St *tnl the fourth volume In /’ll 

B ids 
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Heian, Kamakura, Yoshmo, Muromachi, Azuchi Momoyama, Edo, Meiji 
Restoration and modern times Specialists have been chosen to write 
on the different subjects for each ol these periods, each period being 
treated under the general direction of an editor m-chief eg, the chap- 
ters on fine arts were written by Shioda Eyohei and Monmoto 

Harukichi the chapters on foreign relations by Abiyama 

Kenzo etc The Japanese reviewer points out that, as one 

may expect m snch team work, the articles are not all of the same aca 
demic value 

Also to be mentioned are such publications as Gendai ReltshtgaXu 
STiicJio (Currents of Thought in Modem Historio- 
graphy) by Ortji Nobum Stima Shigaku Hattenshi 

(History of the Development of Chinese Historiography) hy 
Naeataau KyQshiro *J* Kokogalu (Archeology) by 

Mokimoto Eotuji and Shmashi jStStfjfe, (History of Clnna) 

by Shtda Fadomaro * which are also good reference boots 

for those who are interested m Japanese history The Heibonsha 
Publishing House completed m its IF orld History Senes (Sekai Rekistn 
Taikei a History 0 / Japan (Nihonshi m three 

volumes (1600 pages), which were written by a team of younger scholars 
unde{ the editorship of five well known historians The Shinkosha 
Publishing House has published m its Selai Bunkas7u Taikei 
(History of World Civilization) two volumes, Jftn no 
Kobo to Seiryoku tdsen 69® i (Rise and Fall of the 

Ming and the Eastward Expansion of the Western Powers), and the 
Sogen no Byutai (The Rise and Changing from the Sung 

Dynasty to the Mongol Dynasty) In these two works on Chinese his 
tory a small part is devoted to the Smo-J apanese relations of the periods 
in question The voluminous Modern Rational History of Japan 
(Kinsei Nihon Kokumm Shi Ji. lit FI K; ill) under the editorship 

of Toeutomi Iichiro — ‘fill continues to appear The publication 

of the Corrected and Augmented Edition of Japanese Historical Docu 
merits ( Shincho Zoho Kokusht Taikei as well as 

of Documents concerning Temples and Shnnes (Datjoinjtsha zatsu jiki 
Ii$^£S2) continues, 

The next article is devoted to the history of the Imperial Court and 
National Deities, " Kyutei ojobi Jingi" Among several 

important works mentioned by the Japane«e reviewer we notice the 
article of Sone Kenzo on "The E«sence of the Belief in 

Shinto Shnnea in its Historical Development,*’ Shijo yon mitaru Jmja 
8 
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Shmko no Honshitsu b h which was pub- 

lished m the periodical Jtnja \yokai Zassht # f it&ff $$ th' , yol 34, No 
10 In the ninth fascicule of the same volume of this same periodical 
was published an important article by TTmeda Yoshihiko on 

the Shinto gods and Buddhist music, “ Jmgi to Hogaku” 

We know that very soon after its introduction Buddhism amalgamated 
with the Japanese national dieties and that Buddhist music was used 
during Shinto ceremonies X TTmeda shows how the use of Buddhist 
music penetrated gradually into the Shinto religious service He utilizes 
many important historical sources from the Muromachi and Edo periods 
presenting new materials on the poetry which was sung in the shrines 
Among other articles the Japanese reviewer mentions one by Hashi- 
QTJCHI Choichi — * about a protective deity, <c Saenokami no 

Kenkyu” which appeared m the Kolugakutn Zassfii 

, Yol 41, No 7 The author shows how the belief in this diety/ 
which protected Kyoto from evils, was modified by the ideas which pene- 
trated Japan along with Chinese civilization and how this diety was 
confused with the diety which protects the roads, Dosojm as well 

as with the deity of epidemics, Ekishm . 

The reviewer of the section on the political history of Japan begins 
by saying that although the number of boohs and articles published m 
various periodicals is large there are no outstanding contributions 
Beading through the six pages of articles, however, we find that some of 
the publications are worthy of mention Inode Shigco ^57 has 
published a volume on the historj of the period preceding the Kestora- 
tion of 1868, Ishtn Zensht no Kenlyil in winch he 

deals with the policy of the last Shoguns who insisted upon beeping 
Japan closed, the foreign relations, the aggressive attitude of the Rus 
sian government, the changes in popular opinion, the visit of ReznnofE 
to Nagasaki, the arrest of Captain Golovin, the visits of Commander 
Perrj to Uraga and of Count Putintin to Nagasaki, finally, how the 
shogun government was forced to enter into relations with foreign powers 
and decided to open the eountrj In volume 1G of the luanami 
Kthon Helxslit, Kuiuta Jlototsugu JKH17E-& has published a work on 
the politics of the Edo government, “ Tdo Bakufu Seiji ” TTltT^nf 
in which he gives a good picture of the whole period, explaining the 
political and economic situation of the shogun government, its policj, 
and its difficulties in rural economics In the same volume »» published 
the work of Svkvmoto Taro iRA-'XcW on the Tmka reform, u TmU 
kaishin” which occurred in G11 A D when the Kara im- 
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penal government, under the influence of Chinese political ideas, tried 
to modify the political and social structure of Japan by putting com- 
plete control over the land into the hands of the State, and finally pro- 
mulgated the wall known code Taihdntsuryd ikffH This publication 
gives a good general account of this important reform In the same 
series, volume 18, is published the work of Ogino >» akasaburo 
HCC on tne politics of the Nara period and their relation to Buddhism, 
“ Narajidai no Seiji to Bukkyu *’ The author 

explains dearly how about the middle of the seventh century A D 
Buddhi m was involved m politics and how later the Buddhist priests 
became at the same time influential statesmen organizing at Nara a 
religious state In the same volume is published a work on the Imperial 
Restoration, “Ifegi I«hm” by Havi Gor5 #?fc35.B£. 

It would be too long to mention the article* published m periodicals 
All of them are indicated in the bibliography 

In the three pages given to a review of the publications on social 
problems the following books are to be mentioned History of the Rural 
Mviements in Hodern Japan (Ktnsei Nikon Nomm Undo Shi 

by Kimuu Yasuji and the History of the 

Japanese Farmers (Nihon Nomin Shi by Tajmagatya 

Haijizo 3UM?nH. The latter publication of 500 pages is divided mto 
three parts the first deals with the ancient penod when the land was 
controlled by the central government, the second is devoted to the period 
of manors shoen iEE-SI, and the last describes the administration of the 
land by the feudal lords The author ends his work with pre-JIeiji 
Japan 

N akavi t-ra Naokatsu fj'-fllfCSfr has published as volume 16 m the 
series Itcanam t Kaza Nihon Relish t a work on the life of the common 
people during the Muromachi period (1394-1572), 3/uromarkt ;i dai no 
Shomxn Seilatsu The author de mbes the eco- 

nomic situation of the people during this century when Japan was 
passing from its rice payment system to a money economy , he describes 
al«o the spiritual life of the common people, giving example* of the 
different popular beliefs The reviewer mentions al o several other 
publications dealing with the fanner riots in different regions* and 
terminate* his Teport with a review of the mo^t important articles which 
have appeared m different periodical* 

The next renew is devoted to publications on the history of legislation 
fto«ei The most important volume is the History of Feudalism in 

»Cf j Haiidcb, Record oi the Kurtune Uprising' AO 14 81 108 
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Japan ( Nihon Eohenseido Seintsushi 0 by Maki 

Kenji (537 pages) In this important work the author deals 

not only with the general problems of Japanese feudalism especially for 
the Kamakura period (1186 1336) , but devotes several chapters to special 
topics such as tc constables w shugo and <e stewarts ” jito itllfiJt, and 
to the different forms of land tenure The same author has published 
an introduction to the history of legislation in Japan, Nihon Eoseishi 
Gatron B (438 pages) The volume gives a good general 

idea of the different legal institutions and clearly presents the legal con 
ceptions of each period To the same subject is devoted the first volume 
of Hosokawa Kameiehi An Outline of the History of Japanese 

Legislation, Nihon Eoseishi Daimo B This work deals 

with the ancient and medieval periods and ends with the legislation of 
the 16th century The reviewer quotes also the work of Kuhazaki 
Wat aru Niho?i Eoseishi 0 (History of Japanese legis 

lation), which gives the history of the question as far as the end of the 
Tokugawa military government, but he points out that the author com 
mitted some errors in his interpretation of primary sources * 

Among the large number of periodical articles the reviewer mentions 
the one by Takayanacji Shmzo which was published in the 

second volume of the review Bunha under the title ‘ Sosoryp no 

Fukukishm to Bukukirei no Shinrui ” 0 i. EK 'fr 0 

In this article on mourning regulations and the places in the procession 
occupied by the parents and relatives the author shows that the first law 
promulgated during the Yoro period 717 723 A D was founded 

on the family sjstem and that the corresponding Tokugawa regulations, 
the Buhuhirei (1736 AD), were based on the previous Yoro law 
In the field of economics the Nihon Keizaishi Kenkyujo 

has continued the publication of its series on economic history 
and 5 volumes have already appeared The last one is written bj HonJo 
Ki-ivks, 0& ■oti Vhfe raw y/JiYcrj tA Vne t>5. Tvtaiga.wfc ’proved, 

Balumatsu no Shmseisalu In the same senes, volume 

6 is published under the title A Study of the History of Economics at 
the Fnd of the Tokugawa Period Bahumaistt Keizaishi Kcrikyu 

It contains eleven articles by different specialists winch had 
been published previously m scientific periodicals Scoano WatarO 
has published a verj important work on the economic Ins 
tory of Osala Kexzatshi Kenlyu The interest »n 

problems of economic history is very grent among Japanese historian 4 * 
and m the bibliographical section 120 articles are enumerated 
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"Watsuji Tetsuro has published a new volume on the religious 

history of Japan, Zoiku Nikon Seiskinshi Kenkyu $u> 

which includes six of his articles published previously in different penodi 
cals the spirit of Japan, the transplantation of Buddhist ideas to Japan, 
Japanese art and Buddhist concepts, the forms of oriental art, modern 
Japan and the mercenary spirit, and the Japanese language and philo 
sophical problems 

Now that the publication of the great tnpitaka, Taisho Taizolyo, is 
completed, a group of scholars, to celebrate Professor TaLakusu’s scientific 
contributions to Buddhism, has begun to publish the Tnpitaka of the 
Southern tradition, Nanden Daxzolyo which will contain 

translations of the Pali texts 

Hamataxia Nobukatsu has published an interesting article 

on the origins of Japanese Buddhism, " Nihon Bukkyo no Engen M 
* in the volume entitled Bulky ogaku no Skomondai 

{‘rp S ^ © fH F»] »-S (Various Problems in the Study of Buddhism) 
Hanayaraa points out that Prince Shotoku in his commentaries on the 
Saddharmapundanla disagreed with the outstanding Chinese authorities 
of his time and had his personal view, insisting that Buddhism as a 
religion must serve the state and the people 

In the field of education the work of Ototake Iwazo, Nikon 

Kyoiluski no Kenlyu (Studies m the History of 

Japanese Education), 570 pages, has to be mentioned In this volume 
are gathered the different articles which Ototake had published pre 
viously m periodicals One chapter of this volume deals with the transi 
tion period (1872 1875) when the teraloya 7‘M, the old regime 
schools, were being displaced by the new governmental grammar schools, 
skogalko or sometimes became private grammar schools 

Hakuyaxia Sakuju who died recently and was a well known 

scholar in the field of education, has published a volume on Education 
during the Edo Period (1600 1868), Edojida t no Kyoilu 
©f&W Two other volumes on Japanese education have been published 
one by Tasuke Sukeshige iii'i ££:£. Nihon Kyoilu Shtcho Gaiseisu 
B 440 pages, (Outlme of Currents in Japanese Eduea 

turn), and Nikon Kyoiluski (History of Japanese Educa 

on), 571 pages, by the Dai Nihon Gakujutsu Kyokwai 
(The Learned Society of Japan) 

The number of publications in the field of the history of Japanese 
literature was very large and some works are quite important The well 
known poet and scholar Sasaki Nobutsuna has published a 
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volume of his articles under the title Kokubungaku no Bunkengakuteki 
Kenkyu H9 0 & O'J #T * % (Textual Studies in Japanese Litera 

ture), 444 pages The volume is divided into six parts the first is con- 
secrated to studies on the Manyoshu, the next to poets and anthologies, 
the others to studies on poetry, studies on diaries, investigations of legends, 
while the last chapter is called an appendix 

Hibaxtatsu Semchi — *, who had published previously a volume 

on the Manyoshu under the title of Manyoshu no Shmkenyu M 0 
has published this year a volume, which may be considered the 
continuation of his studies on the same well known anthology, under the 
name Manyoshu Kosetsu In this work he studies the 

problem of the compilation of the ninth volume of this ancient anthology, 
paying particular attention to the geographical names 

Takano Tatsuyuki Bn has published the first volume of a 
History of Literature of the Edo period, Edobungakushi 1 

560 pages The work will be completed in three volumes This first 
volume treats the literature of the Kanei period JrLtK- 1631 1643 and 
of the Genroku period 1688 1703 • 

N omtjr A Hachiro Etnkojidai SetsmvahungaJcuron yS. 

(Discussion of Legendary Literature of the Ancient 
Period), begins with the mythological stories m the KojtLi, Nthonsjioki, 
Fudohi, and Manyoshu Prom these the author passes to the ancient 
novels such as Yamato Monogatan, Eonjaku Monogatan , and some 
others His discussion of the literary works and their authors offers 
some new points of view For example, he insists that the Ujishut 
monogatan since there are many interpolations, is not 

a work written by one person, and he rejects the date 1216 which was fixed 
by Professor Sato Further, the author indicates that the Hosshtnshu 
must be a work written before 1215 A D 
Among many articles published in different periodicals we have to 
mention the two articles of Tosh m a Koiclu Ip — * One has been 

published in the Bungaku 1 Vol 3, No 1, Yusenkutsu to Nihon 
bungaku b , and the other, in the Eolugo to Kolu 

bungaku Vol 12, No 7 8, Yusenkuteuden Honko 

W ‘4-^ Both articles deal with the Chinese work F« hsten I « 
a T ang novel, which was known m Japan already in the Nara period 
(645 781) and is mentioned m manj works of succeeding periods If 
is an interesting problem in comparatne literature, a Chinese legend 
penetrates into Japanese literature and survives under different forms 
until the nineteenth century 
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The next article is devoted to the fine arts The reviewer points out 
that the Institute for Research in Fine Arts has received an official 
charter and become an official Institute supported by the government 
and consecrated to research work in the ancient art of Japan The 
director of the Institute vs Professor Y. Yashiro, who lectured two years 
ago at Harvard In a bibliographical note we need not recall the dif- 
ferent important activities of the Institute and the numerous art 
exhibitions which have been arranged b) its staff It is sufficient to 
mention here the periodical Bijutsu Kenlyu (Studies m Fme 

Arts)* which is published monthh by the Institute The volume for 
1935 contains Nos 37-48 The articles are m Japanese, but there aTe 
6hort abstracts and a table of contents in English This volume al«o 
contains classified bibliographies of works (both occidental and oriental) 
on East Asiatic art for the year 1934 
€ The reviewer mentions that the previous feudal lord of Owari, Y 
Tokugawa has given all the treasures of his family to a 

specially established corporation which has built a museum winch opened 
in*November, 1935 

The well known monthly the Kolia h9 0 continues to be published 
with short abstracts m English The volume for 1935 contains Nos 530 
543 The periodical Houn which is subsidized by Count Higashi 

Fushimi has transferred its publication office to Kyoto The Ministry 
of Education has published a volume on the fine art objects which are 
classified as national treasures The title of this book is Koluho 
Rya l usets u E9 f? ^ 

Hejimi Baiei has published a very important work on 

Buddhist sculpture, Indo m olcru Haireibutsu no Ketshikt Kenlyu 
6 (Study of the Forms of Images for 

Worship in India), which gives many hints for the better understanding 
of Japanese sculpture 

The reviewer mentions 'several articles in different Japanese periodi- 
cals, pointing out the important article of Yashiro Yukio -i 1 - if-, 
Hokkedo Kompon Mandara jSNt^ Ji ^ Fb Ti , which is published m 
Yol 4, No 1 of the Btjufsu Kenlyu It is a detailed study of the Lotus 
Mandala which is in the Fine Arts Museum of Boston Mr Yashiro 
says that it is one of the most important paintings illustrating this art 

* The first volume which appeared in 1932 was reviewed by me in the RAA 8 
(1934) 126 128 

4 Cf Jean Buhot 8 199 
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for the Tempyo period In the same periodical, No 9, Wakihoto 
J ukuro IKiA+A $15 has published a very interesting article on the 
literary and artistic importance of the Haseo scroll, Bungaku oyobi 
Emaki to shite no Haseo soshi Kosatsu h \jX © 

£*£ The author begins with a resume of the story of The Demon 
and Haseo , and indicates that there are some similarities with the well- 
known story of the voyage of Kiln to China, Kibi Nyuto Hkotoba !j l$A 
He says also that the theme of a demon made woman becoming 
a stream of water was very common during the Heian period and is 
mentioned in the well known work Senshusho &SfS-&. He indicates 
also the places where the illustrations in the scroll do not fit with the 
descriptive text, but he says that the painting is executed in typical 
Yamato e style, and is a good example of the artistic production 

of that time At the end of the article on the fine arts the reviewer lists 
publications on architecture and sculpture 

The eleventh article treats of the publications on historical geography 
and historical monuments The reviewer mentions the important his 
toncal map of Japan, Nihon Dolushi Chizu 0 , which was 

compiled by the late Yoshida Togo llrlHJfffE and edited with additions 
by Ashida Korehito Among studies on local histones has to 

be mentioned the first volume of the History of the Aichi prefecture, 
AichiJcen Shi In the already mentioned series of Iwanuma 

Koza Nihon Bektshi there has appeared an article on Japanese primitive 
civilization, " Nihon Gensln Bunha ” B and another on the 

archaic remains and their civilization, “ Jodai no Ibutsuisela to sono 
Buhka n _tf^® i £ The reviewer then outlines the 

different excavations done m Japan At the end the author mentions that 
the Tokyo Imperial University has published the ninth fascicule of the 
archeological collection of the archeological institute of the college of 
literature, Bungakubu Kokogaku Kenhyitskttsu Shvshu Kohozuhen 

, and that the Kj oto Imperial University 
has published a supplement to the archeological catalogues of the Univer- 
sity Museum, Ky5to Teiloludaigalu Bungakubu Chtnretsulan Kolo- 
zi/rolu Zoluhen 

An article on the foreign relations of Japan by the well known scholar 
Kita Teihicln tTl A Ij , Kodaigaikojo ni okem Wnga Kokh a no Tmmen- 
mondai , has been published 

m the first two numbers of \olume G5 of the J?elw7ne7urt 

aQ tb°r treats the most ancient relations of Japan vitli the Wu state 
and with the Sui and Thing courts Professor Kita sets forth the 
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new opinion that Tema tab which is mentioned in the Hou 

Han Shu means the Yamato court and is funda- 
mentally different from the Yeh ma t f ai kuo mentioned in the 

Wei Chth which corresponds to the Yamato Agata llj [”j If men 

tioned in the Nihongi the chapter on J mgokogo 1$ $}M JS , and 

which is situated m Waifu PSUff which is in the northern part of Kikuchi 
district in Higo province He writes also that when the 

Japanese texts mention the Wu country ^ they do not mean the old 
Wu country of the period of the Three Kingdoms, for sometimes even 
during the Sui dynasty or during the T'ang the Japanese called China 
the Wu country The article insists upon the care which the Japanese 
exercised to maintain their national prestige in their relations with China 
Moei Katsumi in the periodical Relashxchxn 66, Nos 1 2 has 

published an important article on the development of trade between Japan 
and Sung China, and on the origin of customs duties, Nissoboeki notenkai 
to kanzeitekiseishitsu no hassei i 

He also has another article in SZ 46, No 6, on trade between Japan and 
Tfang China Akiyaha Kenzo has pub- 
lished in the Rekxshikyoiku f an article on the origin of the 

peacock m the Far East, Kujaku Denraiho He has also 

published m the Slialaileizai Shxgalu Itfl r £2i Yol 5, Nos 5 6 
an important article on the maritime trade between the different oriental 
countries before and after the coming of European vessels, Ohakurai 
kozengo m okeru Toyoshokoku no Kaijoboeki S 

fU_LS?Jo For this article he utilized the recently dis- 
covered book on the Loockoo islands, Ryukyu ReLidax Hoan 
50 We mention here only the articles which Eeem to us the most 
important, the bibliographical section lists thirty-one Among the sepa 
rate volumes the reviewer mentions the book of Shisobu Seizaburo 
DR, Mutsu Gaiko which deals with the diplomatic 

history of the Sino-Jnpane«e war SmiiiTUEA Izuru UfttiH has pub 
lished a collection of his own articles under the title Enset Sold 

and Akiyama Kenzo a volume on the history of the relations of 
China and Japan, Kisshx Kosftd Shura U 'JC&Vi'l&ffi 

The next article treats of biographies and diaries This year the num 
her of biographies and diaries which were published was greater than the 
previous year because many important publishing houses have brought 
out complete works of different writers, thus necessitating the publication 
of tlieir biographies In the periodicals many articles are consecrated 
to the activities of different Japanese famous in history as well os to 
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has published a very interesting article on beliefs in the magical 
powers of a comb, “ Jodai Bunka to Kushi ” b tB. A supple- 

ment has been published to the Japanese Ethnological Dictionary, Nihon 
Mtnzokugaku Jiten R by Nakayama Taro 4 1 Ui Refill. 

Kodera Yulachi p? has published a new dictionary of folk songs, 

Nihon Mxnyo Jiten R containing a list of folk dances and 

several indexes which makes this reference work a very valuable tool 
The reviewer mentions further that many volumes of fairy tales and 
folk legends of certain places or regions have been published 

The periodical Mtnzokugaku has been discontinued and with 

the help of Shibusawa Keizo and under the editorship of 

Professor Shiratori & a new periodical, Mtnzokugaku Kefikyu 

(Ethnological Studies) has been begun The reviewer 
mentions several important articles for instance the article of Matsuuoto 
Shigehiko , " Taiko m okeru Kando Kanhei no Densetsu ” 

h rfc f &] © iff m which the author makes a critical 
study of the Corean legends mentioned in the Kojiki, Nihonshoki, and 
other ancient texts . 

Several articles on the sorceress in Korea, m Manchuria, and m Japan 
were published by different scholars during 1935 as well as articles on 
the ethnology of Formosa 

In terminating this condensed review of the Kokushigdkkax we cannot 
over estimate the importance of this bibliographical publication It is 
most useful for all who are interested in Japanese studies 
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AeNCHTNG JOURNAL OP CHINESE STUDIES 17 AND 18 
Yol 17, June 1935 

1 38 two plates Baron A von Stael-Holsteiv, On Two Becent Re- 
constructions of a Sanskrit Hymn Transliterated with Chinese Charac- 
ters in the Tenth Century A D 

By means of the Tibetan translation (Nartkang Tanjur, Bgyud 8 
157a 157b) S H makes a comparative study of the Fo Shuo Sheng 
Kuan tzu isai p u sa Fan Tsan EnE&St ( Taisho 20, 71) 

transliterated from Sanskrit into Chinese probably by (1) Fa then 
(who m 982 changed his name to Fa hsien ^53) and by (2) Chhen 
lung's commissioners in Yu chih Kan Uan Seng lu Ssi fan So pi Ta 
isang Chvan Chou 7, 8 61 69 The 

original Sanskrit is reconstructed and translated (10 11) A tabulation 
(11 17) gives the phonetic value of the characters used by Fa tien 

39 57 Ch ten Fao ts ung Han Jen Yueh hsing Aen-chiu > 

ARlrFf (On the Motion of the Moon as understood by the People of 
the Han Dynasty) 

Only in the first century A D did the Chinese independently arrive 
at a knowledge of the moons movements approximately that of Hip 
parchus (2nd cent B C ) The synodic month was reckoned as follows 
San t vngEil&i calendar (" B C ) 29 5308C days 
Ssi fen calendar (85 A D ) 29 530S5 days 
Chien h$ ang calendar (1*3 183 V D ) 29 53051 days 

59 87 Wu Ilan Kuan yu Tung pci Shih shang l wei K'uai-chieh ti 
Hsin Shihliao£.l&, ID] (New Historical 
3faterial on a Strange ncro in the History of Manchuria) 

Material chicflv from the Li Chao Shih lu (30 photo- 

graphic copies made and distributed by the Government General of Chosen 
in 1931/2) regarding Li Man-chii native of Chicn-chou At/tt 

the modern Tun hua Jiffc in southern Kirin His grandfather was 
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some foreigners who played an important part in Japanese civilization. 
Among this latter group we have to mention an article in the periodical 
Shiseki to Kobijutsu }3zMi b is , Vol 15, No. 2 by Awano Sbusui 
who wntes about the well-known American E F. Eenollosa 
(1853 1908). He was profoundly interested in Japanese art, was one 
of the promoters of the Japanese National Committee to preserve the 
treasures of Japanese ancient art, and by his lectures and books provoked 
among Americans a real interest and appreciation of Ear Eastern Fine 
Arts The title of Awano’s article is Fenollosa’s Services for Fine Arts, 
u Fuenorosashi no Bijutsujo no Koseki ” 7 v 1? f£;0 #|$tr_h0 
In the Kolugo to Koluhungalu fljim-i: Vol 12, No 4 Sasaki 

Nobntsuna has published an article on the late Professor 

B H Chamberlain (1850-1935), who was an outstanding Japanologist, 
“ Chenbarenshi no Omoide” 'Ss* v* yK0ffi|U In Eeizatshi 

Kenlyu, Vol 13, No. 1 HonjS Eijito has 

published an article on the influence which the French diplomat Leon 
Bodies exercised on the political reforms of the Totugawa government 
during the j ears 1864-1868, “Reon Roshu to Bakumatsu no Shosoi- 
kaikaku " i'* a/ w ✓ i iigS:8fc3£ . 

In the article on bibliographies and re-editions of some texts is men- 
tioned that the Iwasahi-Library has published an important catalogue 
of Chinese and Japanese books, Iwasal-ibunho Wakansho 3 ifol.ttroJ.tt 
After several jears of investigation Professor 
Kuroita has published the catalogue of the rare hooks pre- 

sen ed in the Shimpuku temple, Shiviputuji Zetibon MoluroKu -RffS 
The Kanazawa Library has published its catalogue, 
Kanazaxcabunh&bon ZttroXu&T? , m which are included also 
the photostatic editions of some other rare books of which the originals 
arc not in the Kanazawabunko For the exhibition of works on Rhilipp- 
Frnnz von Sicbold (179C 18GG) a catalogue was compiled, Sftiboruto 
Shiryd Ttnrankai Shuppin Molurolu y-ft'J*' h 

The reviewer enumerates also the ancient manuscripts ns well as 
ancient books which have been re-cdlted and published during the J^ 31, 
1935 These publications are mostlj important historical materials pre- 
served in private collections or m temple archives 

The last article treats of the publications on othnologj y»v«in>A 
Kumo <CTJ IT] fSJ Vi , who has done eo much for ethnological studies in .Tnpan, 
ha* published n new volume on method* for the study of rural hf*» 
KyCJosnlatsu no Krnlya llvhu fiSdlfl fSOFF aIvO which i* « F 0 *** 
introductory work and i* provided with an index and a bibliography 
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The same author has published as volume 17 m the series Iwanamx Koza 
It ikon Reliski a volume on Japanese history and ethnology, Kalushi to 
ihnzoXugalu dj/t i in which he discusses the importance of 

studying popular traditions for the comprehension of the changes which 
can be observed in the life of a people as well as for the understanding 
of the evolution of moral principles He began last year to publish a 
small monthly periodical devoted to fairy tales, Mulaskibanashi KenlyH 
iaSSfif-fu Among several important articles which K. Tanagida has 
published during the last year the one appearing in the Tain to Densetsu 
MZ L Yol 8 No 6 under the title “ Honomorai no Hanashi ** 

is a very interesting contribution to the study of the 
word Jfonomorai which means a stye in one’s eye The author explains 
the different local customs and superstitions which are related to this 
disease A group of young scholars under the leadership of Professor 
» Yanagida have long been interested in the ethnological study of remote 
villages, and it is only now after ten years work that several reports on 
different items are being published in a volume Sanson Se\lalsu Chdsa 
Qanklax Jlololu-iho (First Reports on the 

Investigation of Life m ^fountain Villages) The same group arranged 
a meeting to celebrate the sixtieth birthday of Professor "i anagidn, and 
published in a volume of 59G pages the lectures which were Tend during 
this meeting The title is A (hon 2l\nzolugalu Ktnlyu 0 
(Studies in Japanese Ethnology) In this volume Kind ucnt Kyosuke 
— 0?©/ has published an article on the grammar of the Ainu 
language where he describes hn. visits to Ainu villages to collect material 
It is mtere ting to read that he found a knowledge of Amu folklore 
helpful in hi« linguistic work The title of the article w “Aina Bnraku 
Saiho Dan” T 4 In the same volume Ifa Fuyu {Ptlt 

has published an article on the ceremonies and songs durum the 
rice planting in the Loochoo island , ‘ Nanto Inefsukun Gvoji Sai*hr 
roku” IflfcUTutt In the bibliographical section are enu 

merated all twelve articles of this important volume The same group 
of scholars has a! o begun to publish a new monthly Jfinlan Den<h6 
RfUWif: which gives good bibliographical information The Japanese 
Fthnological Society began last rear to publish a new periodical 2*xhon 
J/in olu Tlie Tokyo Anthropological Society, which cele- 

brated in 1934 lU fiftieth anniver*arv published last Tear a volume of 
articles ly different scholars The title of this volume is % , hon M, n olu 
n=t*K*fS an 1 the articles are on different ethnological an I prehistoneal 
KubjecU In the periodical Bonn , 'Vol 13 Mitscmcrj, Takeo 
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A-ha-ch c u (the Ming called him Li Ssu-ch'eng 5^©S£), his 

father, Shih chia mi (called Li Hsien-chung ^HUbS). His dates are 
ca. 1403-1467. 

89-124 Sun Hai-po, Pu-tz*u Li fa Hsiao-chi h Hf 

(Notes on the Calendncal System m the Oracle Inscriptions). 

The available inscriptions would seem to point to the following possi- 
bilities: (1) No words are found for the four seasons. (2) A thirteenth 
month is not an intercalary month. (3) The Yin used periods of ten 
days, there being three such periods to a month There was no division 
into "big ” and “ small M months This giving but 360 days to the year, 
(4) the difference was adjusted by adding ten or twenty days to a month. 

125-171, 18 plates. Juno E8ng, Chhn Shih Huang K'o-shili K/ao 

(A study of Chhn Shih Huang-ti’s Stone Inscriptions). 
A complete account of the inscriptions; photographs of their rubbings, 
edition of then tests; and large bibliography (pp 164-171). 

173-178, 9 plates Juno Keng, Niao-shu E'ao Pu Cheng 
(Supplement and Corrections to A Study of the ‘ Bird Script*). 

This is a supplement to the article which Professor Jung published in 
YCHP 16 (1934), 195-203 and 20 plates, where he listed and studied 
the implements hearing this peculiar script. According to Professor 
Jung the styles of this wnting are as follows* (1) one or two birds arc 
added to the original character for ornament; (2) the birds and the 
normal character are intermingled, (3) the strobes sketch a bird 
roughly as decoration. The Han and Chou styles of this writing differ, 
and that used by the monk MCng-ying of the Sung is quite peculiar. 

179-194 Walter Lirnr\THAi., The Version of the YimSntika Pffjili— 
+Sfr by I -ch mg J&fp and its Relation to that by Hsuan-tsang 

The author concludes that I -clung knew and utilised Ilsiian-tsang’e 
translation even to following lus errors Ilsuan-tsnng may have known 
DharmnpMn’s commentary (Inter translated by I-clnng), but he seems 
to ha\c relied more particularly upon the lustra itself. 

105-230 Jc\o Yiinn Notes and News in the Field of Chinese 

Studies in China (Dec. 1931 May 193%]. 

An invniunble summary of cunts and publications, winch Mi«« Juntf* 
the *i»ter of Profe*.*or Jung Jung, has l>een preparing for this periodical 
•inco vol 9 (1931). l’p 10C 199 gne an account of n find of Shang- 
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were continued at Tou chi T'ai , Pao chi Hsien 

(W central Shensi, N of the Wei ) Pottery and bronze have been 
found At Hsi an ©5 itself a Six Dynasties grave has been discovered 
containing pottery and coins This whole area is very rich in archae- 
ological material 

The archival documents of the Ming* and Ch‘mg dynasties fall 

into four categories Privy Council PilBI, Council of State 
Imperial Household , and Palace The first category is now 

divided up among the Peking National University, the Academia Simca 
at Nanking, and the Wen hsien Kuan of the Imperial Palace 
chiefly the last The last three categories are entirely within the Wen 
"hsien Kuan The Privy Council material in the Wen hsien Kuan is 
divided as follows (1) the Reds reports etc from officials through 

out the empire and the various departments which were marked with 
red ink in an upper corner after they had been discussed by the Council 
and the emperor’s will had been made known (there are 3600 bundles 
including the periods Chhen lung to Kuang hsu) , (2) the Histones 
record the facts and the decrees pertaining to the Reds classifying them 
by ministries according to the month (there are 24,000 volumes including 
the periods Shun chih to Kuang hsu) , (3) the Yellows financial 

reports arranged by ministries and departments, about 6000 volumes 
(plus some material at the Peking National University) , (4) a small 
quantity of decrees, memorials, and reports In addition there are (6) 
720 volumes of Manchu documents, sets of the Shih hi m Chinese, 
Hanchu, and Mongolian, decrees on government rM , two sets of both 
Chinese and Manchu, the imperial doings /£ , from K f ang hsi to 
Kuang hsu, 4500 volumes The material from the Council of State is 
much bulkier and more important than that which belonged to the Privy 
Council There are 8000 volumes of records of business fttilfj - arranged 
by classes such as foreign affairs, military affairs etc , and 800,000 copies 
of memorials The material m the hands of the Social Research 

Council ftlfTislff.flf would raise the last figure to over one million The 
material belonging to the Imperial Household and the Palace lias not } et 
been calculated Since 1932, 3773 cases of this material have been 
shipped to Shanghai, and nt the writing of this report efforts are being 
made to examine and classify all this material with a view to ultimate 
publication 

The following books have appeared Ku Chieh hang Ku shih Pmn 
vol 6 (A Symposium on Ancient History rol 5), 

M£no Sfin, Vuiff yuan Ch‘\ng hsi T'ung chi (Com 
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prehensive Account of the ilanchus during the Hing Dynasty) , MLsg 
Sen, Ch’tng sh'u San Ta I~an K ao-shih (An Ex 

animation into the Facta of Three Important Questions during the Early 
Ifanehu Dynasty) , Shih hsueh Lun Ts ung by a group at the Peking 
National University (Hirtoncal E.-ays) , Shih T\ She Uu\ 

Lun tren Chat yaa Tveh Von by a group at the Ta h_ia University ^cS 
at Shanghai (The Monthly* of Abstract: of 

Articles m the Fields of History, Geography, and Sociology) , Ku T*ing 
lung IFu Ch'vi-c'hai Hsien *}ieng Ai enpu 0 ?.i HU , ts J Jt eti 

(An Annalutic Biography of Wu Ta-ch‘eng ^C^Z) , Liu TT-chih, Shan- 
cha\ Chx-chin Lu ^tSUiS (A Begister of Bronzes belonging 

to the Shan-chai) , JVsg Keng, Ku Shih Vo L\ng Shih '/iti&l 

(A Collection of Old Inscriptions on Stone) , Liu Chieh, Ch u Ch'\ 
T'u Shih §1I5j (Hln-trationsand Eiplanahon* of the Articles 

found m Anhui) , Jc\G Keng, Ila\ irai Ch\-chtn T'u Lu 

(A Begnter of HI nitrations of Bronzes Abroad) , Sirs Hai po, 
Eu tren Sheng h-n , 1 (The Phonological Srdem of the 

Ailcient Characters) , Li>g Shnn-dien, Sung hua Chtang Esxa yu ii Ko- 
che Tsu (The GoIcL along the Lover 

Course of the Sungan) , Lru Hsm yeh, Kuo-hsuth Lun tren So-yin §1 
tSUj (An Index to Chinese Sinolomcal Articles toI 3) , 

Hou I, S' an iru Fin it £lf£> (An Index to the ITon tru, dat 

mg from end of T'ang dynasty), 2*01 piny Fti Ian Fin ie 
5111= (Index to the T'ai p my Fu lan) , Te >,0 S»u yu Ten-chtng Ta- 
hsueh T’u-shu luan 2Iu lu Ch v I ao SJkKhj 

(Fir^t Draft of a Catalogue to the Yenehmg University Library) , Li 
Chi, Ch'eug tzu Tai ^5 tj (A Report on the Archaeological 

I7ori at Ch'Sng tzu Yai which is 2vE of Lung-shan Chen ?Ilb£n in the 
ncunty of Chi nan in Shantung) 


Tot. IS, DrcnrEiK 193o 

J fid and dO yibin- .Hkp Tj-shan T a -fining Ch5ng BPo-ven -Shih iai 
Kuan-chien, S^JSlIl, (An Opinion on the Date 

of the Inscription on a Ch mg of the Period Ta-chuug (847-560) 

This is a bronze ch tag, or bell with an inscription dating it 851 A. D 
Carved, on the exterior surface is the PrajiwparamifahrtfayoJii/m (Nasjio 
20, Tai.ho 8, no Sol) and a T \}ayadharan\ (cf. 'NanJIO 34S, 349, 350, 
Tanho 19, no* 967, S6S 971) The latter text rane= problems (v F 
9 
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Max Muller and B. Nanjio, Anecdoia Oxoniensia 1, part 3). Professor 
Hsu gives a tabulated edition of the various editions, and concludes that 
the inscription could not have been engraved on the ch'mg before 1403- 
1619. 

55-57. Jung Keng, T'ang Ta chung T'ung Chhng Lm-eh f uan K*ao ■> 
(On the Transmission of the Bronze Chhng of the 

Period Ta-chung) . 

It was first listed in Ch*ien Ta-hsin (1737-1804) CJi'ien-yen-t'ang 
Chin Shih Wen Pa-wei 9 19 M , but despite 

his assertion its provenience is unknown. The bell itself has passed thru 
many hands, and a Tubbing of the inscription has been published m Lo 
Chen-yu, Chin Nt Shih Hsieh It would seem to be 

m the possession of Professor Jung. 

59-71. Ku Li-ya, Shih Then (H. G. Creel, An Explanation of 

the Character Then). 

Both fien 3c and ta zhz originate in a symbol depicting a man (front 
view). The semantic development, therefore, was probably as follows: 
the word meaning “great” was also used by the Shang in the special 
sense of the “ great, important ” persons of the social group ; this epithet 
was then transferred to the dead ruler who is still powerful over his 
former community. The Chou received the symbol m this special sense, 
and to distinguish this usage a dot was added at the top Since the 
abode of these dead ancestors, as the inscriptions show, was on high, the 
symbol with the dot then came to designate the sky. In its developed 
sense of sky as divinity this symbol does not appear in the bone inscrip- 
tions All the occurrences here are best explained as place names or as 
equivalents of the modern ta zPz. In the bone inscriptions it is only tbe 
equivalent of the modern ti Tfr or shang ti that appears in the 
sense of divinity. After the Chou conquest, however, i'ten 5^ (the 
dmmty) and ft became identified, and i'ten becomes the more usual word 
for the divinity as shown by the texts and the bronze inscriptions. 

This article was translated from English into Chinese by Mr. Liu 
Chieh 

73 95 Jui»a Chao-tsu, Chi ChCng-tC Tin Chu Tzu Shth-clu ping Shuo 
Chu Tzh Nicn-p'u ti PCn-tzQ 

(Notes on the ChCng t£ (150G-1520) edition of the Chu-Tzil 
Shih-chi and Remarks on the editions of the Chu Tsu h hen-p'u). 

This article discusses the sources nnd editions of these two books, in- 
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dispensable for the study of the development of Chu lists thought There 
are five principal men p'u (I) a Li Tzfi fang’s chin shih of 

1214, (2) Li Mo’b of 1552, (3) Hung Chu wu’b of 1700, 

(4) a Fukien edition (|^^:), and (5) Wang Mon bung’s pub 

lished in 1751, ten years after his death Of these only the last Beems 
easily procurable 

The Shih chi (in 12 ch ) by Li Hsien published in 1513, is the 
particular subject of Mr Jung’s article (1) The colophon to the Shih 
chi by Li Hsien’s nephew, Wang Yu , fixes Li Hsien’s death in 1508 

(2) This Shih chi is completely independent of Wang Shon yen’s Chu 

Tzu Wan men Ting Lun which is prefaced 1515 

(3) The Nien p u in the Shih chi is based indirectly upon Li Tzu fang’s 

Tzuyang Nxen-p'u (an ed of 1426 1435) The article con 

tmnes with a comparison of Li Hsien’s text with Ch flu Chien’s Hsueh 
pu T ung pten With the exception of one small section 

on some remarks in the Shih chi which should have caused it to he rele- 
gated to the prohibited books under the Ch mg dynasty, the rest of the 
article is devoted to the study of various editions of the Nien p u. 

97 105 Jung Chao-tsu, Yueh ling ti Lai yuan K*ao 
(On the Origin of the Yueh hng ) 

This treatise, now forming chs 14-17 of the Li Chi Mp 3, the begin 
mngs of the twelve chi ^6 m the Lu Shih Ch un ch iu S and the 

Shih Tse Hsun ft'JVJ Hffl m the Suai nan Tzu f£j -f‘ [Cf Pelliot, TP 
27 82 86] would seem to have originated with Tsou Yen JUjfif in the 
fourth century B C 

107 14G Chou I bang Wei ]3hou chih Shih hsueh J&U— ■ 1*4 , SJIHfcfc 
(Wei Shon’e Historiography) 

A thorough study of the composition of the TFei Shu flit? The 
article gives more detail than Li Cheng fen’s " Wei Shu Yuan lm K‘ao ” 
(published in Kuo hsueh Ch\~h an 2 363 

381, Dec 1929) and the abstracter’s own article in JAOS 52 35 45, Afar 
19S& 

147 152 Wang Wei ch eng Ssu shih erh chang Ohmg Tao an Ching lu 
Chueh Tsai chih Yuan ym *E$tS$. 04"— 

(The Season for the Omission of the Ssu shih-erh chang Ching from 
Tao an’s Catalog) 

This omission is probably due to an effort on the part of Tao-an to 
maintain the integrity of both his historical exactitude and of his ortho- 
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doxy, for tins sutra was closely associated with the legend of Ming-ti’s 
mission m which Tao an could not believe 

153-188 Shih Chao-yuan, Yuan Tsa chi-li-ti Pa Hsien Eu-shih yu 
Yuan Tea-chi TVh (The 

Legends of the Eight Immortals in. Yuan Drama and the Style of Yuan 
Drama). 

Hr Shih shows that the list of eight vanes and that, in all, ten differ- 
ent names are given: 1, Chxmg-lx Ch*uan MStlft who seems to he best 
known as Han Chung-li, although it is not clear that this name is not 
understood as Han Chung-li, the Han being felt as a surname rather 
than a designation of period, 2, Theh kuai Li whose name seems 

to be usual m this f OTm , 3, Lan Ts'ai-ho , 4, Chang Kuo-lao 

6, Hsu Shen-weng 6, Han Hsiang-tzu 7, 

Ts f ao Kuo-chiu WE351, 8, Lu Shun-yang or Tung-pm 1 

9, Ho Hsien ku 10, Chang Ssu lang 'xMESfilL In giving his 

list Hr. Shih quotes from the plays to describe their individual charac- 
ter isties. 

The article also includes an outline description of the theatre as given 
in a Yuan play, the Lan Ts'ai ho, which exists today in a unique copy at 
the Peiping National Library. t 

189-198 and 8 pp. illustrations Ha Chien and Chou I-liang, Slian-hsi 
Shih Fo K'ao-ch'a Cht — •&, j5Ef2 (Notes on an 

Examination of the Stone Buddhas m Shansi). 

The authors visited a locality named Tzd hung or 30 li SE 
of Chh-hsicn jjiliTiin central Shansi, where they examined the fi\e caies 
(two up the mountain and three at the foot) in the E elope of a mountain 
before which flows S to N the river Ch'ang-yuan Ejffl or 15 CP- In 
addition there arc four niches of Buddha figures The northern one of 
the upper caves contains eittmg Buddha figures reminiscent of Yun-hnng. 
The southern upper care contains three Confucinn statues with long 
hoards, while the exterior of the cave contains many small Buddha images 
This rnay bo the case that was built m 155C-1557. 

The entrances to the three lower cares are all blocked with stone bar* 

•o that, unless the light is very good, it is difficult to see the Buddha 
statues within. 

Thor also examined the 70 or 60 stone Buddha heads found at the 
Miao now the Middle School, in Chh-hsien. 

The authors then show that the Buddha heads found In June, 1933, 
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in the grounds of the Middle School are the remains of a Shan-ym Ssu 
which became the We n Miao in 1523. The mutilated inscriptions 
found m the debris show dates ranging between 550-618 A. D. 

199-233 Jung Yuan Notes and News in the Field of Chinese 

Studies in China, 1935, May to November. 

In August, 1935, excavations were undertaken at Sban-piao Chen lllM 
lift in Chi-hsien d in N Honan and articles of bronze and stone were 
found bells, mirrors, cups, chariot fittings and a halberd and what is 
probably an ornament for a bow. 

During September and October, 1935, Professors Hsu Ping-ch‘ang 
M and Ku Chieh-kang MbKR'I visited two Buddhist temples, the Nan 
Hsiang-thmg Ssu and the Pei Hsiang Pang Ssu on Ku 

Shan , N of P'eng-ch'eng Chen 0 £££;>-" m S Hopei The two 
temples are 20 to 30 h distant one from the other, so that the northern 
one is situated m Honan At both places there are stone statues and 
carvings of texts (presumably Buddhist) belonging to 550 577 A. 2) A 
book will he published on this temple 

In August, 3935, a gTave lined with Han engraved stones, of poorer 
workmanship than tho*e of the Wu Liang T 2 ‘u jKScjjfiSJ., was discovered 
at Ting-tzu Ts‘un Lin 1 Hsien m S Shantung The 

stones have been brought m part to the provincial library m Chi nan F?) 

The rest of the article is given to a bibliography where the following 
works aie discussed Shanq Ch'eng tse, Shih erk Ghui Chi-chin T‘u Lu 
ll (An Illustrated Account of Sacrificial Bronzes 
belonging to Twelve Collectors) , Juno Keng, Chin Wen Hsu pun > 
(Inscriptions on Bronze, Supplement) , Wang Chen to, Ran- 
tai K*uang chuan Chi Lu (An Account and a 

Collection of Han Dynasty Grave-tiles) , K'o Chtang chi, Chin T Yen 
Fin pu Pten (A Compilation on the Geographical 

Distribution of Inscriptions on Bronze) , Peking National University, 
Feng m Ts’un chen (Genuine Articles of Impressed Clay), 

K'o Shao mtn H&ien-sheng 1 chu San Chung (1) Ch'un chiu Ku hang 
Chuan Chu, (2) Hsxn Kuan Shift, Kaa-cfteng, ancf OTJ / Shift Fu fiT®! 

(Three Works 

Left by Mr K*o Sbao min Notes on the Ku hang Commentary to the 
Ch'un-chfiu, Textual Notes on the New History of the Mongol Dynasty, 

A Supplement to the Translated Histories [Occidental materials bearing 
on the Mongols]) , Chang Ping 1m, Chang shik Ts'ung shu Efu pien 
(A Supplementary Compilation to the Collected 
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Works of Mr Chang) ; Chuang T £ ing-lung, Ming Shih Ch'ao Lueh 
j£3£ls£> (A Eesnm6 of Documents for the History of the 

Ming Dynasty) , Chao 1-chhng, San Kuo Chih Ghu Pu and Pu I ® 
— ifjf , (Two Supplements to the Commentary on the 

History of the Three Kingdoms) ; Chin - Chao-feng, Ch'mg Shih Ta-kang 
j (An Outline of the History of the Manchu Dynasty) , 

Chu Shih-chia, Chung luo Ti fang chih Tsung-lu ^crtri&i , 
lu (A Union List of Chinese Gazetteers) , Chang Hsiang wen. 
Nan-yuan Ts'ung-kao (Collected Works of Mr Chang, 

a geographer) , Huang fv'an, J ih Chih Lu Ghiao Chi H 

(Collation Notes on the Jih Chih lu, a miscellany of notes), Jung 
Chao tsu, Chung kuo Wen hsueh Shih Ta-lang 

(An Outline of the History of Chinese Literature) , Cheng Chen-to, 
CWng jen Tsa-chi Cfh Chi ^ (Chhng Dynasty 

Drama, Collection Two) , Wei Chien kung, Ku Yin Hsi Yen-chiu ( 
(Research into the System of Ancient Pronuncia- 
tion of Chinese Characters) , T £ ien Chi-tsung, Pa-shih chtu Chung Ming - 
tax Chuanchi Tsungho Ym-te 

(A Union Index to Eighty-nine Ming Dynasty Biographical Collections) ; 
Wf)NG Tu chien, Tao-tsang TzH mu Yin te (A 

Table of Contents and an Index to the Taoist Canon) , Wen-hsuan k Chu 
Tin Shu Yin-te (An Index to the Books quoted in the 

Commentary to the Wen-hsuan) , Chou I Ym-te (An Index 

to the Book of Changes) , Ku-tvu Pao-kuan Wei yuan Hui Kung-tso 
Hui-pao (A Classified Report on the Activi- 

ties of the Society for the Protection of Antiquities in China) , CnkNQ 
Te k'un, Chung luo Mtng ch\ Tu P'u (An 

Illustrated Repertory of Chinese Funerary Objects). 

J. R W. 


YnNcniNG Journal op Chinese Studies 
Monograph Series, Vot 10 

Ku T‘mg-lung, TTtt K'o c7m\ Ilsten-shenff Nien-p'u JEUTfillj t&YFiSifc 
Stt (A Chronological Sketch of the Life of Wu Ta-chCng AE3), pp 
3 + 2 +2+ 303 + fi + 118 plates Price Hex SG 

It would bo impossible to giro an adequate idea of the contents of this 
work in n few words Wu Ta-cVcng (cf. Giles 2317, where the dates 
should read 1835 1902) is nn excellent representative of the statesman- 
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soldier literatus type of man who has been foT centunes the ideal Chinese 
gentleman The 18 pages illustrating his scrolls, paintings, tea pots, ml, 
publications on bronzes, and memorials well exemplify the traditional 
activities of a chun-tzu 

JEW 


Journal Asiatiqub, 1935 
Ygl 226 

67-115, 1 map Haguenauee, C , Encore la question des Gores 
To the three attempts at identification of the Gores already existing, 
Mr S Maejima adds a fourth m his articles “ Goresu ko ** ^ 

— V* ~&,SZ 43 (1932), March 93 111, and April, 65 87, and “ Goresu- 
ko Hosei” MIE, loc cit , May, 114 118, Mr Maejima would identify 
the name with Go-td name of a group of inlands W of Kyushu 

Professor Haguenauer, insisting upon the Mohammedan sources, would 
identify the Gores with the Kyukyu Islands The name Gores itself he 
would derive from the Chinese name for Korea Kao li Its application 
to the Ryukyu Islands would be the result of confusion after direct com- 
munication between Korea and Malacca had been broken 

158-176 SIaspeeo, H , Renews of the following books 
TTsiehaba Saeji, £tvde sur la polene blanche fouillce dans la ruine de 
Vancxenne capxlale de Ytn Memoirs 

of the Toho-bunka Gakum IfcfrlKK, Kyoto Kenkyusho 
vol 1, Kyoto, 1932 

TJmeiiaiu Saeji, £iude archeologique sur le Pten-chtn, ou sene de 
bronzes aiec tine table pour l usage n/uel dans la Chine antigue 
JS'&frl&'J loc ctl , vol 2, Kyoto, 3933 
CmSsen SOtokc Fu, ShOtca Shicki nendo Koseh ChSsa H618 
X ftffi EflfU'&'rMVi/fiiPlTc fU ft , vol 1, Kcijo, 1933 (reports excarat ion 
of a fourth century A D tomb within the confines of the railroad station 
st J3>-ViV> 

GovrnMiENT General Museum of Cnoscv, Museum Fxhtbits Illus- 
trated rol 5, Keijo, 1933 

Coveadt, August, “Yihking Studien” herau«gegeben von Eduard 
Erics AM 7 400-163 

Walet, Arthur, “The Book of Change*” DUFF A 5, 

GALE. E«on 31 , Discourses on Salt and Iron E3ff3&, A Debate on 
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State Control of Commerce and Industry m Ancient China, Chap 1-19 , 
translated from the Chinese of Euan K c uan with Introduction and Notes, 
Leiden, 1931. 

313 348 The following works are reviewed 
Wake JR," The Wei Shu and the Sui Shu. on Taoism,” JAOS 53 
215 250, and 54 290 294 

Eariard Teaching Institute Sinological Index Senes,Nos 1 7, Peiping, 
1931 1932 

Suzuki Ryuichi, Kolugo Salum Kyoto, 1934 

Academy of Sciences of TT S S R , Recueil d’articles public a Vocca- 
sion du cinquantenaire d activite scientifique et publtque de 8 F Olden- 
burg Gepreio Oe/jopoBiny Ont^eHdypry, k mmi^ecHnuieTino Bay- 
un oofimeeTBeHHoft ^.eirrejiLHo cm, 1882-1932, cdopmiK CTaTeft, Lenin 
grad, 1934 

Evans Wentz, W Y , Le livre des marts tibetam ou Fes experiences 
d apres la mort dans le plan du Bardo , suivant la version anglaise du 
Lama Kazi Dawa Samdup (translated from English by Marguerite La 
Puente), Pans 1933 

Yazdani, G , Ajanta The Colour and Monochrome Reproduction of 
the Ajanta Frescoes Based on Photography , part 2, ( ?) Hyderabad, 1933 

Yol 227 

(received March and September, 1936) 

83 100 Lin Li kuang, Punyodaya (Na t*i), un propagateur du Tantneme 
en Chine et au Cambodge h l’6poque de Hiuan tsang 

On pp 86 90 Mr Lm translates P’s biography from the Hsu Kao 
Seng C/uian The rest of the article discusses the throe works which P 
translated into Chine«e 1, The Eight fold Mandala or 

fp/[S]£2> (Nanjo No 4G2, Taisho No 486), 2, The Method 
for Worshipping Buddhas (NANJ5 

No 621, Taisho No 487), and 3, the A f&nQtiya MPtSPt? which now 
remains only in Pali {Dighdntltlya 32) and Tibetam (Otani No 749) 

161-172 The following works are reviewed 

Hay, H C , The Dynastic History of Northern India ( Early Mediaeval 
Pmod), Calcutta, 1931 

IIunvNBnuo, Die Kosmographische Episode tn Wahxbhdrala 

und PadmajuirUna, iextgeschichlhch dargesieUt (Bonner Orientohstischo 
Studien, Heft 4 ), Stuttgart, 1934 
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KiTAYAitA, Jutiyu, Metaphysil des Buddhismus (Verofientliclrangen 
des orientalischen Seminars der TJniv Tubingen, Abb zur orient 
Philologie u zur allg Kell gion sgeschich to, Heft 7 ), Stuttgart, 1934 
Totjssaint, G C,£e Did de Padma, Padma thang yig, ms de Lithang, 
iraduit (Biblioth^que de l’Institut des Hautes Etudes Chinoises, vol 3), 
Pans, 1933 

Daineiu, Giotto, La Psplorazwne della regions fra I'Mtmalaja Occi- 
dental et il Caracorum (Spedmone Italians de Filippi Kelaziom. 
Scientifiche, Ser 2, toI 1 ), Bologna, 1934 

CitAEYS, Jean Yves, Introduction a 1 etude de i Annam et du Champa, 
Hanoi, 1934 

314-320 Stein, B , Review of Morgan, Evan, Tao, The Great Lummant 
Essays from Huai-nan Tzu, with introductory articles, notes, analyses, 
Shanghai, 1934 [Morgan has translated chapts. 1, 2, 7, 8, 12, 13, 15, 
and 19 ] 

J K 17. 


Asia Major 10 
Parts 1 and 2 

1-32, 183 220 Poppe, N , Dber die Sprache der Dagnren 
A Mancha Dagur glossary obtained in the village of MeUierte near 
Hailar is here published with a description of the phonetic peculiarities 
As an example of the Hailar dialect of this language — which P insists 
is Mongolian — there is also published, with a German translation, a 
traveler’s song Errata on p 368 

33 58 Aioxiet, B A., Der Schauspieler als Held m der Gesduchte 
Chinas 

This article would seem to be a German version of the article which A, 
has published in Bnssia and which is described supra, p 261 

59 93 Kaemsch, Erich, Die A&t'eunng ''Jagd*'* lm luni'gprachjgej) 
TVorterspiegel 

This article edits and translates from what is probably a TFu-f'i Ch'ma 
TT?n Chien (Frofe«or Haem«ch is not specific), jn manu- 

script at the British Museum, the section on hunting This five languig# 
dictionary is in Manchu, Chinese, Mongolian, Tibetan, and Turku 
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94 122 Fuchs, "Walter, Fruhmandjurische Furstengraber bei Liao yang 
This is a fundamental study, based upon texts and a personal visit, of 
the Tung ching Ling i graves of early Manchus, northeast of 

Liao yang There are twelve photographs illustrating these tombs 

On pp 113 119 Dr Fuchs gives a genealogy of the families of Giyocangga 
(Chmese ®HiH or or p 4^) and Taksi (Chinese or 

or f$r;7c) On pp 119 122 Nurhachi’s headquarters between 1619 and 
1621 are discussed and enumerated 

125-128 Tbautz, F M , Zur Bibliographie, Druckkunst und Epigraphik 
des Koyasan 

This short article gives the bibliography of Mizuhara Gyoei7j 
abbot of the Shinnom 

129 139 Ayscouqk, Florence, Tu Fu’s Longest Poem 
This is an English translation of Tu Fu’s Ch'vu ;t h K‘ue\ fu Yung 
Suai to be found towards the end of ch 19 of 

his collected poems 

140 141 Haenisch, E, Mongolisch Horohhu c wegschnappen ’ *mit 
etwas lm Munde davon laufen ’ 

It is suggested that the Chmese translation of the Mongolian vford 
holoh (written in the Yuan ch'ao Pi sink should be 

VJ] vU^- instead of 73 tUffe The meaning would still be f save * 

142 144 Poppe, N , a review of Haenisch, Erich, Altan gerel, 
t vestmongohschc Fassung des Ooldglanssutra nach etner Handscknft der 
Kgl Bi bhotkeh \n Kopenhagen, Leipzig 

221 228 Weller, Friedrich, Bemerkungen zum soghdischen Dirghana- 
"khasutra 

Thut wub\ c b\'b vA "if&tfceivL vnAsa vIAvitzi legis- 

lation in VSL 17 357 3G7 

229 24G Erkes, Eduard, Dos Chinesische Theater vor der T f eng Zeit 
von Wang Kuo-wci ubersctzt und mit Anmerkungen vcrsehen 

Tins is an annotated translation of the first part of the first chapter 
of Wano Kuo-wei, Sung Yuan Usx ch'u Shih 5F7C£l$Ji£ (A History 
of Sung and Yiian Drama) This portion of Wang Kuo-wci’e book 
sketches Chinese drama from high antiquity down to the beginning of 
the Sung dynasty 
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247 250 HaloiOT, Gustav, Einige Berichtigongen und Nachtrage zran 
Tl tsi tsi und zum Eu tsi 1®-?- 

These are corrections to Halotm’s earlier articles in Asia Major Eruh 
konfuziamsche Eragmente I, AM 8 437 509, II, AM 9 467 502 

251-261 Schindler, Bruno, liber emige altchinesische Hilfsworter 
This article consists of notes on the particle chueh M- in the classics, 
particularly the Shu Ghxng and Skth Chmg 

262 313 Haenisch, E, Die Eroberung des Goldsfromfandes in Ost 
Tibet, als Beitrag zur chinesischen Kolomalgeschicbte des 18 Jahr 
hunderts, ubersetzt aus Wei Yuan’s Sheng tou It IMP > ISjKpS und 
erlautert aus den Akf en 

This is an account of the wars waged by the Jlanchus for the control 
of southeastern Tibet from 1746 to about 1776 By r *den Akten ” the 
author refers to the P mg ting Chm ch'uan Fang lueh 
(1749) m 26 clntan and the P , mg ting Liang Chm ch‘uan Fang lueh 
(1781) in 152 chuan 

314 364 Welleb, F , Bemerkungen zum soghdischen Vttruddbxriintrdesa- 
sutra 

These are notes on the Sogdian text edited by H Beichelt in his Lie 
soghdischen Handschrtftenreste des Bntischen Museums, vol 1 Weller 
bases his remarks upon a study of the Chinese original from which the 
Sogdian translation was made Nanjio 146, Wet-mo chteh so shuo Chmg 

fUAKSBrStt 

365 367 Van See, Louis, Le Bouddha et les premiers nnssionaires en 
Chine 

Quotations from five old catechisms, prepared in Chinese for the 
Chinese, now preserved in the Jesuit archives, reveal the Buddha's con 
demnation by the early Roman Catholic missionaries 

369 372 Kuhn, Franz, review of Buck, Pearl S , All Men are Brothers , 
London, 1933 
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Acta Oriental™ 13 

35 43 Woleenden, S N , A Specimen of the Kulung Dialect 

The story of the prodigal son is published with a literal translation 
into English There are a few grammatical remarks by the author 
44 80 Thomas, 3? W , Some Notes on the Kharosthi Documents from 
Chinese Turkestan 

The following words are discussed Navote, Tomga, pak'e, phal/e, 
bamna, naddha, vacan, acoade, aeon a, acovina vara£a, kabhodha, aya- 
dvara, camkura, cojhbo In addition Professor Thomas has edited and 
translated documents Nos 165 and 358 

244 254 Konow, Sten, a review of Sylvam Levi, Fragments de textes 
l,outch£ens, Udanavarga , Udanastotra, U dandlamtara et Karmavibhanga, 
et traduits avec un vocabulaire et une introduction sur le " Tohhanenf 
Cahiers de la Societe Asiatique 1 2, Pans 1933 

292 318 Eahdeh, J , Saikaku’s “ Life of a Voluptuous Woman/’ Second 
Book % * 

This is an annotated translation from Ibaea Saikaku (real name, 
Hirayama Togo), KoshoLu Ichidai Onna 

' — which is generally considered the best realistic novel of ( the 
Tokugawa period Aston, in his History of Japanese Literature, reflects 
an unjust estimation of this author, but today students of Japanese 
literature recognize Saikaku (1642 1693) as a great stylist The novel, 
of which Rahder has translated only a portion, describes the life of a 
woman during the Tokugawa period 

336 346 Pierson, J L , " The Phonetic System of Ancient Japanese,” 
by S Yoskitake (lecturer m Japanese, School of Oriental Studies, 
University of London), published by the Loyal Asiatic Society, London, 
1934 

Thc«e are pages of remarks by Mr Pierson concerning Yoshitake’s 
article With some slight exceptions Pierson agrees with his approach 
and his conclusions 

JEW 

Language Vcr, 11 

19 G 206 Petersen, Walter, Tochanan Pronominal Declension 
264-267 Laves, Gcrhardt, review of Demfwolff, Otto, InduUner 
Avfbau finer mrfonesiscfien Ursprache (Beiheft zur Zeitschnft fur Em- 
gelorcncn Sprachen, No 16), Berlin, 1934 
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Nankin o Journal 5 
Past 2* Noyehbnb, 1935 

237-246 Hit Kuangwei, K*ao Shangshih so ts'ang Eu Chia-olmng 
ChTng fS (A Study of the Musical Stone 

with a Chia-chung Note in the Possession of Mr Shang [Ch'eng tsn 7% 

*£!)• 

This is a well illustrated article on the ch'mg Mr Hu writes the 
word chung with the character the 2 Yu yuan uses 4a. 

247 266 Liu Chi hsuan, Chan tuo Shih tai chih Ching-chi Shgng hno 
§!I§1 j1l» (The Economic Life of the Period of 

the Warring States [400-250 B C}) 

Supported by quotations from the literary sources this subject is dis- 
cussed as follows 1, The Spread of Merchandizing, where the sources 
indicate the existence everywhere of market places It is aLo shown that 
the size of localities was in descendng order !!?> eL* 2, Currency 
consisted of gold, copper coins, and copper knives The gold was used in 
units having name®, either » S or chtn Jr, differing among the several 
states The relation between the two and the ratio of the gold to the 
copper 13 not stated 3, The Life of the Common People This was 
based upon a copper economy as today 4, The Life of the Women It 
was a rural economy where the men tilled while the women earned on 
the normal home duties and the spinning 5, Advances in the Methods 
of Production fertilizing and irrigation of land The artisan and the 
warrior posseted many ingenious contrivances 

267 293 Shang Ch’engtsu Shuo-wen chung chih Ku wen K'ao 
JFfc, (— fn) (A Study of the Old Graphics in the 

Shuo 1 cen) 

This is a continuation from p 216 of volume four of the Nanking 
Journal, and is to be continued 

299*311 Kao Ping-ch c un, Liang Man Ti fang Chfng-chih Chih tu chih 
1’ien-ch‘ien (The Development of 

the System of Local Government under the Two Han Dynasties) 

This article is presented under the following headings 3, The Rise 
and the Fall of the system of Prefectures and Fiefs, 2, The Enlargement 
of the Local Government Districts, 3, The Organization of Officials in 

• Part 1 of thi# Journal Is drrotrd to problem* in modrro Chlnwe •jrlcnltnr#. 
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the Fiefs and the Prefectures, 4, The Development of the Office of 
Governor 6, Excellence of the Official Administration 

313 328 Wu Cheng chu, tzu Pai t f ao, Pai Shih Tao jen Tz‘u Hsiao 
chien (Notes on the Tzu of Chiang 

K'uei iett) 

Chiang K'uei was a poet who lived during the Sung dynasty 

329 349 Wang Sheng tsu, Ou chou Kuo chi Kuan hsi 1871 1914 3* If] 
flfl) 1871 1914 (European Diplomatic Kelations, 1871 

1914) 

351 358 Kao Wen, Wen tzu Chfrng yuan Chu li j faj&Ij 
(Examples illustrating the Origins of Chinese characters) 

The following characters are discussed 2 j > A s 5^. 

359 362 Wang Chung mm. Tun huang Pen Tung kao Tzu Chi Ts f an 
chnan Pa 51^, (A Colophon to the Frag 

ment of the Tung \ao Tzu CM from Tun huang) 

This is a fragment containing three fu Jbt by the T f ang poet Wang Chi 

3 Em 

363 369 Wan Kuo ting. Fang chih Th li Ou shih A 

(Jottings on the Form of Local Gazetteers) 

This is an annotated bibliography of books and articles treating of the 
form of local gazetteers 

371-412 Suttee L S C , The Composition of the Chinese Family 
This study is based upon statistics gathered by Prof J L Buck and 
by the police of Nanking 

433 442 Shako Ch*eng tsu, Chi Nan chmg Ch f u t*u chih Liang Wn-c.hu 
Ni fan ldW7i r !l{3:^.^3££?cff5^S (Notes on Clay Moulds for 

Wu ebu Coins of the Liang Dynasty [A D 602 556) Excavated at 
Nanking) 

The article is well illustrated and gives quotations from the sources 
regarding the casting of tcu chu coins 
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JOUBYAL OP THE EoTAL ASIATIC SoCIETT 
1935 

145-14G Wolfeyden, S N , Note on the Tribal Name lies (llech). 

The author rejects the usual equation of this name with the Sanskrit 
Meccha, and sugests that the word means “'man/' cognate with Tibetan 
m* The -s would be a suffix found elsewhere in this same family e g , 
nasi, the Deori Chutiya word for “man” and the Kulung word mis, 
“ man,” 

273 284, 449*458 IIoelet, Arthur, Some Ethical Ideals of the Tso- 
chuan 

A very general but interesting summary 

1 299-306 Obeehielee, E, Bu ston’s History of Buddhism and the 
ilanjusn-mulatantra 

This article corrects on the basis of the recently published ilanju° (by 
Dr GanApati SasteI in the lYuandrtm Sanslnt Senes) the reconstruc- 
tion of Sanskrit names in Obermiller’s translation of Bu ston’s CTtos- 
AJyim, Heidelberg, 1931-1932. 

360^362 Hopeh, s, L C, A Note on the ilanele«s Hor<e in Ancient 
China. 

The author assures us that a character on the bone in«cnptions which 
has been identified with the modern but which shows no indication 
of a mane m the pictograph, is found as the object of such verbs aa 
“ hunt ” or “ capture ” The pictograph exhibiting clearh a mane is not 
found with the«e verbs It is concluded that the former of the'e two 
characters is not to be identified with P* 

4G7-474 Yrrrs, W Perceval, Recent Finds near An yang 

This is a continuation, on the basis of part 4 of the Preliminary Re- 
ports of Excavations at Anyang, Peiping, 1933 (the«c reports are in 
Chine«e), of Jlr Yetts’ article published in JTtAS 3933, 657-785 In 
this report the claim that the An yang Eite had been disturbed by floods 
is abandoned A r£«um4 is giTen of Tnng Tso-pm’s article on 

the names of the rulers of the Shang dvnasty in Studies presented to Ts'a t 
Tuan p’a on h it Surly fifth Birthday, 1933 In this same article 3Ir 
Tung aPo reports the existence of bones inscribed with a brush The 
excavation of two eiIm at An yang reveals the sequence, from bottom to 
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top, of Yang shao culture, Lung shan culture, and Shang culture In 
the report on the excavations there is an article on bronze casting during 
the Shang period Attention is also called to articles on bronzes from 
this site by Bishop W C White, Illustrated London News (presumably 
in 1935), Mar 23, pp 480 2, Apr 20, 639 641, May 18, 888 889 

629 653 Wolfenden', S N , A Specimen of the Thulung Dialect 
The story of the prodigal son is published "With a literal translation 
This dialect is spoken in E Nepal, and shows close affinities with Tibetan 
The author gives a long discussion of the linguistic structure of the 
language and a comparative table of some very common words in related 
dialects 

667 675 Bueeow, T , Tokharian Elements in the Kharosthi Documents 
from Chinese Turkestan 

In the material written with the Kharosthi syllabary found by Sir 
Aurel Stem m Chinese Turkestan there occur about 150 words which are 
adjudged by Mr Burrow to represent the native language of the area ps 
opposed to the official Indian Prakrit The article lists the phonetic 
characteristics of the language which show it to be very similar to the 
two Tokharian dialects These words may possibly be representative of 
Tokharian in a form 500 years older than that preserved m the documents 
from Kucha and Karashar 

677 688 Tucci, Giuseppe, A propos the Legend of Naropa 

This article is inspired by A. Grunwedeu Die Legen&en dcs Naropa 
des Hauptiertreters des Nelcromanten und Hexentums Leipzig 1933 
Professor Tucci indicates further sources for the legend of this famous 
teacher, and registers his objections to Grunwedel’s approach to the 
Tantric literature Occasion is taken to correct some of the translator’s 
misunderstandings The reviewer aNo objects to Grunwedel’s assumption 
of Manichaean influence although he himself finds traces of it m some 
of the old books belonging to the Red Sect 

697 706, 2 plates KmsnvASWAiiT Rao Sahib, O S and Amalavand* 
Gnosn, A Note on the Allahabnd Pillar of ASoka 
After considering the various suggestions that have been made regard 
ing the possible removal of this pillar from Koaam to its present site, 
the authors reach the conclusion that it seems reasonable to suppose that 
the pillar has alwajs been nt its present location 
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707-716 and 1936, 45 54, 2 plate* Hopkins, L. C, The Cas-chrom v 
the Lei ssn, A Study of the Primitive Porms of Plough in Scotland and 
Ancient China. 

This is a rambling di«cus*ion of Hsu Chung shu. Lei Ssu K ( ao 
(On the Plough), CTTT 2 (1930) 11 59 

721 724 Ears Davids, C A. F , Curious Omissions in Pah Canonical 
Lists 

This article emphasizes that such groups as the Three Refuges, The 
Four Noble Truth*, and the Eightfold Path are not given the prominence 
we should expect in the texts which arrange the Buddhj't doctrine by 
numbered categories, and the subject is deemed worthy of further research 

In the volume for 1935 the following boohs and articles are noticed or 
renewed J A Richards, Mencius on the Mind, Etudes d onentaltsme 
(4 la memoire de Ravmonde Lino^ier) , B H Chaubeelae, and W 
G Aston Translation of " Ko-ji ki' or ' Records of Ancient Matters ' , 
E Haenisch, Monggo Ban Sai Da Sehyen, R S Britton, The 
Chinese Periodical Press, 1SOO 1912 , H H Hart, The Hundred Names, 

J Hackin, NouieUes recherches archeologtques a Bdmiyan, and L‘ oeuvre 
de la dilegaiton archeologique frangaise en Afghanistan (J922 1932) , 

G fTtrcci, The Commentaries on the Pra;ru5p}ramt(as (edition intro- 
duction, and indices) , W P Yetts, The Horse A Factor in Early 
Chinese History , S I Hsittno, Lady Precious St ream , Sir E Denirnn 
Ro^ and R 0 "WIngate, Dialogues in the Eastern Turlt Dialed on 
Subjects of Interest to Traiellers , G Jaeeino, Studien sur etner Ost 
turlischen Lautlehre, V Tkenckvxb, D Avdeesen, and H Smith, 

A (jrificaf P^h Dictionary , C Notion, Annafea rfu Siam, Then ts5 
Crti^a, St no-Portuguese Trade from 1514 to It Geoc^et, India, 

Sir Reginald Johnstone, Ttrihght in the Forbidden City, MarceRe 
Latou, Bibhographie Bouddhique, IV V, 21 ai 1931-33 , P Ma^os 
O uRSEt II Willman Grabowska. and P Steen, Ancient India ond 
Indian Ctrilizafion, B Kablgeen, “The Poetical Parts in Lao-Tsi,” 
and “Shih King Researches ” , W LlEBEVTUAL, SailSrya m der 
Darslellung seiner buddhislischtn Gegner , n Jacobi, TrwiuilJnjiiaph 
des Vasubandhu mif Bh&sya des Aolrya SthiramaU (tranMstion) , Jf 
Takakusu, The Samlhya Ranla Studied in Me Light of the Chinese 
Version, CAT Ruts Davids, Outlines of Buddhism (A Historical 
SI etch) , A von Gabais and O R Raciiiiati, Tvrlisehr Turf ant rile 
VI, Das Buddhistisehe Suim Sail * ItAmat, A DE Smedt and A. 

10 
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Mostaert, Le dialccte mongrnr path par les mongols du Kansu occi- 
dental Hie pane, Dictionnairc monguor frangais , Elizabeth Seeger, 
The Pageant of Chinese History , B Groubset, Japan , G Dainelli, 
Buddhists and Glaciers of Western Tibet, H G Quantch Wales, 
Ancient Siamese Government and Administration , J P Vogel, Op het 
voeispoor van Boeddha, H A Giles and A Waley, Select Chinese 
Verses, S Yoshitake, The Phonetic System of Ancient Japanese, E 
Grotjsset, China 

This volume also contains necrologies of Berthold Laufer, Herbert Allen 
Giles and W E Soothill 

JEW 

T'oiwg Pao Vol 31 

1 57 EH Pritchard, Letters from Missionaries at Peking relating to 
the Macartney Embassy (1793 1803) 

These materials are drawn chiefly from the Macartney archives at 
CorneE University, Ithaca, New York They substantiate the contention 
that Macartney did not kowtow at his audience with the emperor The 
first document given is an English translation, dated Peking, Nov 13, 
1790, of an Italian original advising against the sending of an embassy 
There are four letters, dated May 7, 1793 to Sept 11, 1793, m French to 
Macartney from. Father Jean Joseph de Grammont, who was in the 
Chinese service, describing the reactions of the Chinese and offering ad 
vice to the ambassador Mr Pritchard also reproduces two letters in 
French, dated Mar 1 and 5, 1794, from Father Robert Hanna, who was 
then at Canton, reproducing information from the missionaries at Peking 
relative to the embassy They give among other information the follow 
ing reasons for the poor reception accorded the embassy 1, no presents 
were brought for the ministers and the emperor s sons , 2, failure to 
follow the proper ceremonial (kowtow) , 3, too simple clothing was worn 
at the audience, 4, they did not give gratuities to the proper persons, 

5 the requests were not made in the proper style , 6, the intrigues of a 
certain missionary who did not want his country’s commerce interfered 
with by the English (probably, Joseph Bernardo, a Portuguese) There 
is one letter in French to Macartney from each of the following mission 
anes Louis de Poirot, Sept. 29, 1794, and Nicolas Joseph Bnux, Oct 
21 1794 There is also added a letter in French from Louis Francois 
Lamiot to Sir George Thomas Staunton, dated Peking Sept 1G 1803, 
explaining the Chinese point of view regarding embassies and the impres 
Bion which Occidental traders had already made on the Chinese 
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lieferung/’ A A 9 (1933). 503-551. Sir E Denison Ross, Sir Anthony 
Sherley and his Persian Adventure, Including some Contemporary Narra- 
tives relating hereto, London, G Routledge, 1933, 38 + 293 pp with 2 
maps and 8 plates [A volume in the Broadway Travellers ] E H 
Thomas, The History of Buddhist Thought, London, Kegan Paul, 1933, 
16 + 314 pp , 4 plates G. J Rambtedt, **Die Palatalisation in den al- 
taischen Sprachen,” Ann Acad detent Fenmcae , senes B, vol 27 (1932). 
239-251 Alfons Vath, Johann Adam Scholl von Bell S J., Missionar 
in China, Kaiserlicher Astronom und Ratgeber am Hofe von Peking 
1592 1666, Bin Lebens- und Zeitbild, Unter Mitwirirnng von Louis Van 
Hee S J„ Koln, Verlag J P. Bachem, 1933, 20 + 380 pp \Verof. des 
Rheimschen Museums t» Eoln , vol. 2 ] 

188-236, 2 maps and 1 graph. Willy Hartneb, Das Datum der Sho- 
cking Fmsterms 

This is a fundamental study of the famous mention of an eclipse in 
the ode Shih-yueh chih Chiao of the Shih Chmg This 

eclipse had long been identified with that of (historical style) September 
6, 776 B C , but Hartner reaches the conclusion (it having long been 
evident to the competent from Oppolzer’s Canon that the 776 identifica- 
tion wag erroneous) that the eclipse mentioned here in the Shih Chmg 
can only be the one of (historical style) November 30, 735 B C , Julian 
calendar. 

237-273 Beithold Laufer, Eye in the Far East and the Asiatic Origin 
of our Word Senes “ Bye ” 

Laufer prepared this fundamental article to complete from the Chinese 
side the work of the Russian scholar N Vavilov The gram is little grown 
(chiefly in Szechuan) in China, and several names are found for it 
Lao-ch'mng fcu written either t or pai-tzu (which is 

also a wild panic grass found growing with the other cereals), yu-mai 
yen-mat, T'%%:, and Kao-h-lu The gram and its name 

(the oldest recording seems to be in Galen, A D 131-200, who gives a 
Thracian name Pplfa) seem to hare originated m eastern Asia Minor. 

274.314 Paul Pixmot, Notes additionelles Bur Tclieng Houo ct eur sea 
voyages 

This article resumes the fundamental article published in TP 30 237- 
452 regarding the famous Ming admiral and ambassador. There are 
several translations of extracts from the Shthdu for this period as 
well as translations from the funerary tablet of Chtng tlo’a father. 
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This inscription is published in the Tun I by Tuan CJna ku Si&'xx’ 
a native of Yunnan Attention is also called to an article published by 
T Yamamoto in TO 21 (1934) 374 404, 506 556 Jo Wa no Saisho” 
1$ Si (Cheng Ho’s Expeditions to the South Sea under 
the Ming Dynasty) 

315 329+1 table G Coed£s, I/ongine du cycle des douze animaux au 
Cambodge 

The Cambodians and Siamese use the senes of twelve animals but call 
them by names which are neither native nor Chinese Eeeently discovered 
inscriptions show that the series and the peculiar names go back at least 
to the eleventh century The material at hand forces the investigator to 
postulate a period when two separate chronological cycles were used m 
the Indo Chinese peninsula the Chinese sexagesimal cycle in the north 
among the peoples speaking T‘aj, and a cycle of twelve animals among 
the peoples in the south who either knew no series (e g , the Mons and 
the Chams) of ten or who learned it later (eg, the Cambodians and 
Siamese) probably from those of the north The author then Bhows that 
the peculiar names mentioned above for the animal cycle are of MaVng 
or pToto Annamite ongm It seems probable that the cycle was bor- 
rowed from the MuVng by the Khmer who in turn passed it on to 
the Cambodians, 

330 362 Boberfc Lingat, Une lettre de Veret sur la revolution siamoise 
de 1688 

This article publishes for the first time and with full commentary a 
letter which Veret, chief of the Trench Company in Siam, wrote to 
Andr6 Boureau Deslandes, the Company’s director in Bengal The letter 
is dated from Pondicherry, March 3, 1689, and is now preserved in the 
Archives de la Seme 

363-408 Eduard Eeees, Sung Yu’s Chiu pien, Text, tlbersetzung und 
Erlauterungen 

This is an edition of the text with translation and commentary of Sung 
Yu’s ^c3i series of poems, Chiu Pten which lorm chuan 8 of the 
Ch'u Tz'u 
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Tsing-hua Journal, Yol. 10 

61-95. Chang Yin-lm, Chia-wu Chung-kuo Hai-chun Chan-chi K'ao 
(A Study of the Activities of the Chinese 
Navy during the Sino-Japanese War, 1894-1895). 

The article is divided into three parts 4 the battle of Feng-tao HII4, the 
battle of Huang-hai 54* $4 (Yellow Sea), and the defense of Wei-hai-wei 

®Lm%. 

97-145 Chang Te-Ch‘ang, Ch'ing tai Ya p*ien Chan-cheng chhen chih 
Chung Hsi Yen-hai T'ung-shang W&& 

(The Coastal Trade between China and the West before the Opium 

War). 

This article deals mainly with the commercial relations between China 
and the West during the second part of the seventeenth and the first part 1 
of the eighteenth centuries (1644 1759). The author divides this period 
into two parts: the first part, 1644-1684 , called the closed-sea period, 
the second part, 1684-1759, called the open-ports period. He draws 
materials from both the Chinese and the western sources 

147-152. T'ao Hsi sheng, Ku-tai ti T f u-]ang chi ch‘i so i ti Chih-wu ti 
Chi-tsai FSjtf&Sg, (Records oi the 

Soil and its Flora m Ancient China) . 

This article is based on such books as Shu-chmq Chou-h JSJjfH, 

Kuan-tzu Lu-shth Ck'un-ch'iu H etc. 

153-155. Ch'en Ym-Lo, Li T‘ai-po Shih-tsu chih I wen 
(On the Ancestors of Li Po). 

A short hut very significant article on the origin of the ancestors of 
Li Po one of the great poets of the T*ang Dynasty. According 

to the author’s conclusion, Li Po was born in the Hsi-yu (The 

West), his surname Li is simply an adopted one. He is purely and 
simply a Hsi-yu Hu-jen (a barbarian from the West). 

157-183. Wang Li, Tsfimg Yuan-yin ti Hsing-chih Shuo Tao Chung-kuo- 
ju ti Shgng tiao (The Nature 

of Vowels and Tones in Chinese) 

After discussing the nature of the vowels, the author proceeds to gn e 
a summary of the conclusions of previous studies concerning the tones of 
Chinese. In the last part he discusses some of the delicate problems of 
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Chinese tones, such as the influence of diphthongs, of intensity, of con- 
sonants, of emotion, etc 

185 233 Hsu Wei yu. Ho Lan kao Fn Fn Nien phi (Fn Chn shu K. f ao) 
Jf'ltEiS i PU (A Chronological Biography of 

Ho Lan kao and His Wife, with a Study of Their Works) 

Ho I hsing ’Slf&Tr (1757 1825), hao Lan kao, was the author of many 
hooks, among which Shan hai chxng Chien chu and JSrh ya 

I su are the most well known His wife, Wang Chao-ytian 

3:^0 (1763 1851), tzu Jui yu was also learned and the authoress 

of a number of works At the end of this chronological biography is an 
annotated list of the works of the couple 

249 254 Ch'en Chhian [5K£2 , a renew of Georg Jacob and Hans 
Jensen, Das chmestscke Schattentheater , Stuttgart, 1933 

279 310 Feno Yu lan, Yuan Ju Mo £^[55 > (The Origin of 

Ju and Mo) 

The mam theme of this article is to prove that the origin of both Ju 
and Mo can be traced back to the breakdown of the aristocracy of the 
Chou Dynasty With this breakdown, those professional men, who were 
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